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PREFACE 


The Prabandhacintaniani belongs to a. class of compositions, the existence 
of which does, to a certain extent, blunt the edge of the reproach f requently 
directed against Sanskrit literature, that, with the single exception of the 
Rajataraijgini,. there is to be found in it no work meriting the title of his- 
tory. To remove this reproach was the lifelong aspiration of the late 
Hofrath Professor Biihler. Professor Jolly, in the interesting obituary of 
Biihler, which he wrote for the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie, 
quotes from a letter of Pillhler’s addressed to Nbldeke in 1877, “ You 
are a little behind the age with your notion that the Indians have no 
historical literature. In the last 20 years, five fairly voluminous works have 
been discovered, emanating from authors contemporary with the events 
which they describe. Four of them I have discovered myself, viz., 
Vikramagkadevacarita, Gaudavaho, Prthvirajadigvijaya and Kirtikaumudi. 
I am on the track of more than a dozen inore.'^^ It is owing to Professor 
Biihler’s exertions that so many of these chronicles, historical poems, and 
historical romances have been edited. It was at his suggestion that I 
undertook the present translation, and it will be evident to any one, who 
takes the trouble to read my notes, that, without his assistance and en- 
couragement, it would never have been able to pass the ferry backward into 
light.^^ It was his intention to write full historical and geographical notes 
to it, which would have greatly enhanced its value. But this, unfortu- 
nately, must now be'numbered among the many projects whelmed by that 
fatal and perfidious bark, which sank so low that sacred head.” 

In connection with Indian historical literature, and especially that bear- 
ing on the history of Gujarat, another name must occur to every British 
student, that of Alexander Kinloch Forbes, author of the Ras Mala. Hia 
life has been written by Mr. A, J. Nairne, B.O.S., and it will be found 
prefixed to Colonel Watson’s edition of the Ras Mala, published in 1878. 
Mr. Forbes belonged to a cla|s of Indian civilians deeply interested in the 

* It appears from the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March, 
1900, p. 70 and ff., that Mahamahopadbyaya Hara Prasiid ^ustri, M.A.vhas found a 
MS. *iiained Rumapalocarita, by SandhyakaxA Nandi, giving* an atuouut of 
Bamapala, king of Oauda, who succeeded his father, Vigraliapal^ in 1030. 
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history, literature and antiquities of the people among whom tlieir lot was 
east. His careful and conscientious study of these subjects is apparent in 
every page of the Kiis Main. The Prabandhacintamani is one of the many 
sources from which that work was compiled. So completti was the use 
that he made of this chronicle, that in the course of waiting my own 
translation, it often occurred to me that I was engaged in an unnecessary 
labour. My justification must be that, as I was informed by Brofessor 
Biihler, Mr, Forbes himself often expressed the wish that the Pihbaiidhacin- 
tamani might be translated. Besides, I flatter myself that not only 
students o£ Indian history, hut folklorists and anthropologists may take 
interest in the quaint traditions recorded by this medieval Jain monk, 
which lose half their charm when paraphrased or summarized. He himself 
tells us that his principal object is to amuse, and confesses that the stories 
he has been able to gather about persons and events are frequently incon- 
sistent. Moreover, as Dr. Johnson, when composing the Parliamentary 
Debates in a garret in Exeter Street^ took care “ that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it, so this zealous Jain has an evident leaning in all 
doiibtful cases towards the votaries of the orthodox faith of Mahavira, and 
takes care that they shall not suffer in comparison with the worshippers of 
^iva. Professor Biihler puts the matter very clearly in the following 
words, “ Tlie objects with which the Caritas and Prabandhas were com- 
posed, were to edify the Jain community, to convince them of the glory 
and power of the Jain religion, or, in cases where the subject is a purely 
secular one, to provide them wdth an agreeable entertainment.” It is 
therefore useless to expect from these writers a Thucydidean narrative, or 
the mature wisdom of Tacitus. Biihler, in fact, places the Jain chroniclers, 
in point of credibility, below the medieval European and Arab chroniclers. 
He warns us that they are to he used wuth the greatest caution. But, at 
the same time, ho reminds us that their testimony is often confirmed by 
inscriptions and other evidence of a trustworthy kind. 

“ In particular, must it be admitted that the persoijs introduced in the 
older, as well as in the more recent narratives, are really historical charac- 
ters. Although it is frequently the case that an individual is introduced at 
a period earlier or later than that to which he really belonged, or that the 
most absurd stories are told with regard to him, yet there is no case forth- 
coming in which we could affirm with certainty that a man named by 
these chroniclers is a pure figment of the imagination. On the contrary, 
nearly every freshly discovered inscription, every collection of old manu- 
scripts, and every really historical work that ^s brought to light, furnishes 
confirmation of the actual existence of one or other of the characters de- 

^ tTcHwell’^ Life of JoLnson, Vol. I. p. 103. (Macmillan, and Co,, 1900.) 
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scribed' by them. In the same way all exact dates given by them deserve 
the most carefi^l attention. When they are found to agree in two works of 
this class, that are independent of one another, they may, without hesitation, 
be accepted as historically correct.” ^ 

In estimatifig the comparative value of the various narratives contained 
in the following work, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to draw attention to 
the fact, that those dealing with individuals, preceding the time of the 
author by a century or two, deserve more credence than those embodying 
traditions about more remote epochs. Mcrutuijga, of Vardhamanapura or 
Vadlivan, completed his Prabandhacintamani, according to the date given 
in Dinanatha’s edition, in the year 3361 of the era of Vikramaditya. 
Kumarapala died in 1229 of the same era. It is, therefore, hardly too 
much to suppose that Merutuijga’s account of fvumfirapala and his suc- 
cessors is based upon respectable oral tradition. 

By this I do not mean to imply that onr author had no documents before 
him. His statements at the commencement of his work seem to imply 
that he had. I think, however, that he has quoted even the Kirtikaumndi 
of Some^vara from memory. He ' certainly not only miscpiotea, but mis- 
understands that poet. 

The section dealing with the life of Vikramfiditya, though it has no 
claim to be called historical, possesses an interest of its own. It may be 
compared with the Jain recension of the Siriihasanadvatiirh^ika so exhaus- 
tively discussed by Professor Weber in the XV th volume of the Indische 
Studien, and the account given of the same inonarcli in the Prabandhakosha. 
In accordance w’ith their custom of annexing all the heroes of Indian 
tradition, the Jains maintain that Vikramaditya was converted to the Jain 
faith by Siddhasena.- The story of C^-alivahana is treated on much the 
same principle as that of Siddhasena. I would fain hope that these sections 
may be of some interest to the folklorist and the student of religion, hut I 
•cannot flatter myself that they possess any solid historical value.^ 

We seem to approach the domain of historical tradition with the found- 
ing of the city of Anahillapura, or Anhilwad, in the 802nd year of the era 
of Vikramaditya, which corresponds to 746 A.D. Miss Duff (Mrs. 
Rickmers) in her Chronology of India, seems to accept this date given by 
Merutuijga, and also the tradition of the Ratnamalii that Vanaraja was 
the son of Jayacekhara of Panca^ara. The most that can be said for 

* Biihler, liber das Leben des Jaina MOnchos Ilemacandra, p. 6. 

“ >See, in my translation of til's Kathfi Ko<;a, p. 191, the note furnished by the 
Ijjreat Jain teacher Atmarum Muni. In the XVIIItb Book of the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
i>he adventures of Vikramaditya are related from the Hindu point of view. 

I But Forbes, who misses nothing or very little, when describing on images 190, 
!t91, of the Ras Mfila, the swinging bed on which the king of G ujarat sleptf, was in- 
debted to the Vikramsiditya section of the PrabancJliacintamani, p. 4. 
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Memtugga’s support of this genealogy is, that his narrative is not inconsis* 
tent with it. Jf we adopt this tradition of the Ratnamala, given by Forbes 
in the Esis Mfilti, w^c may, perhaps, conclude that the name of his maternal 
uncle, who lived tlie life of a bandit, w'as ^urapiila (Soorpal). 

The story of the founding of Anahillapura or Anhilwad, belongs to a 
class of legends, which might appropriately be termed the city foundation 
cycle/* The animal, with which the foundation of this city is connected 
by our author, is a hare. One is irresistibly reminded of trfe legend of 
Aeneas. I quote from Arnold’s history of Rome, Vol. I. p. 2, ‘‘The 
Trojans, when they had brought their gods on shore, began to sacrifice.. 
Rut the victim, a milk-white sow, just ready to farrow, broke from the 
priests and their ministers, a]id fled away. Aeneas followed her, for an 
oracle had told him that a four-footed beast should guide him to the spot 
where he was to build his city.” It is unnecessary to pursue the story 
further, hut w'e should, perhaps, he justified in comparing the Jali-tree 
with the Ficus Ruminalis.^ In the same way Cadmus was commanded by 
the oracle at Delphi to follow a cow of a certain kind, and to build a city 
on the spot where the cow should sink down from fatigue.- Athens also 
had its horse and its olive, not to mention the owl. Perhaps the wolf, 
“ the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome,” belongs to the same cycle. So the 
first beginnings of the new city, “ founded with Jain mantras,'' as the pious 
chronicler tells us, may, after all, be more closely connected wdth the wor- 
ship of trees and animals than with the formulas of Mahiivira. 

As indicated in my note on page 22 of the following translation, the 
story of the three [dlgrims, who paid a visit to king Bhuyadadeva, does not 
find favour with modern critics, Biihler gives his opinion in the following 
words, “ I think Merutuijga’s whole narrative must be rejected, as an in- 
vention of the bards, who wished to join together, in a convenient manner, 
the histories of their Capotkata and Caulukya rulers.'^ Miss Duffs chrono- 
logical note runs as follows, “ A,D. 941, V. Samvat 998. Mularaja I. son 
of Raji of Kalyana (probably Kanauj) conquers Gujajat and founds .there 
the Caulukya or Solaijki dynasty of Anhilwad: reigns till A.D. 996.” 
Possibly, the inventors of this romantic tale may have wished to explain 

^ It would, perhaps, bo going too far to compare Vauaraja (the forest king) with 
SilviuB. 

2 Andrew Lang (Custom and Myth, p. 114) quotes from Strabo a story to this 
effect— “That emigrants had set out in prehistoric times from Crete, The oracle 
advised them to settle ‘ wherever they were attacked by the children of the soil/ 
At Ilamaxitus in the Troad they w'ore assailed in the night by mice, which ate all 
that was edible of their armour and bowstring*. The colonists made up their 
minds that these mice were ^ the children of the soil,’ settled thtjre, and adored thq 
mouse Apollo.” ! 

^ =* Biihler, however, seems disposed to concede that Mfilaraja’s mother may have- 

, been a (Sapotkata. For the bards of Gujarat, see Has Mala (Watson’s editioni 
pp, 558-61. • • j 



the proverbial phrase “ a Cfipotkata’s gift.” We may leave the question as 
it now stands, with the hope that some inscription may soon be discovered, 
which will clear the matter up, 

Miilaraja’s victories over Biirapa and Laksa, the king of Kach, are men- 
by Arisimha. The retirement of Mularaja before Biirapa and Vigraharaja 
to Kanthkot derives some support from a grant published by Biihler in the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI., p. 180 and ff.i The testimony of the poet 
• Soraecvara (KK. ii. 3 and 4) is to the same effect, as far as regards the 
ultimate triumph of Mfilaraja, but the preliminary retirement is not 
mentioned. 

The section of the Prabandhacintamani dealing with the history of 
Muhja contains at least one historical fact, that Munja, or Vakpatiraja II., ^ 
carried on war for a long time with Tailapa II., the Cfilukya king of 
Kalya-na, and was at last conquered by him and put to death. Biihler has 
shown that of this execution there can be little doubt, as two Caliikya inscrip- 
tions boast of it. Moreover, Rudraditya was really his minister, as he is men- 
tioned in the grant of 979 A.D. “The fact that Vakpatiraja or Muhja was 
put to death by Tailapa II. makes it possible, with the aid of a notice in a Jain 
work, to fix, within narrow limits, the time when his campaign took place 
and his reign came to an end. Amitagati finished his Subhiisitaratnasandoha 
in V.S. 1050 or 993-94 A.D., in the reign of king Muhja, and Tailapa II, 
died shortly before, or actually in, the Qaka year 919, i,e. 997 — 998 A.D., 
which is the first year of his successor. The death of Munja, therefore, 
must have taken place in one of the three years 994-996. The beginning 
of his reign must be fixed before V.S. 1031 or 974 A.D., the date of his first 
grant of land, but, as we have before remarked, cannot be far removed from 
that date.” * 

The portion of this section that describes Tailapa’s treatment of Munja, 
when in captivity, possesses a poetical, rather than a historical, truth. But 
there is a strange pathos in the romantic story told by Meratuijga. Even, 
if we do not accept the details, we may be satisfied that Merutuijga^s 
account contains nothing which his readers would consider improbable, and 
that, therefore, the picture, which he gives of the life and manners of the 
Indian princes of the time, represents substantial truth. Moreover, king 
Munja’s boast before his execution, that by his death Sarasvati would be 
left without a support, rests on a solid basis of fact. Not only did ho 
patronize Padmagupta, who wrote the Navasahasaijkacarita in praise of 

w 

^ See particularly p. 184. For Arisiihha’s testimony, see Biihler, Das Sukritasaiii- 
kirtana des Arisiihba, p. 11. 

} “ For his other names see note on p. 30 of my translation, 

j 3 See also Miss DnfE's Chronology of India, p. 102. > 

I ^ Biihler und Zachariae, Navasuhasagkacarita,' p. 44. * 



his successor, and Dhanapala, who flourished under him and not under 
Bhoja, as Merutuijga erroneously states, but Dhananjaya and his brother 
Dhanika, of whom the first wrote the Dacarupa, while the second com- 
mented on it. Hahiyudha also, the commentator on Piij gala’s work, lived 
according to his own statement (Subhasitavali, p. 115) under the sway of 
this prince. That he was himself a poet rests not only on the fact that 
Merutujjga and the other authors of Prabandhas, and also the pompilers of 
anthologies ascribe to him verses, but a stanza is given as his by Ksemendra, , 
who wrote about fifty years after his death.^ 

About few kings of India have more myths accumulated than about 
Bhoja or Bhojadeva, the famous Paramfira sovereign of Dhara- We must, 
therefore, not be surprised to find that, in giving an account of his treatment 
in early youth by his uncle, Merutuijga at once falls into the mythopoeic 
vein. The oft-repeated story of the wicked uncle Muiija must, to begin 
with, he relegated to the domain of folk-lore, and with it must go all 
Morutuijga’s statements with regard to Sindhutaja or Sindlmla, which remind 
one of a tale in the Katha Sarit Sfigara. As a matter of fact, he succeeded 
his brother Muiija, and though he may, occasionally, liave been on bad 
terms with him, it is obvious that he was not confined in a wooden cage, or 
deprived of his eyes.‘^ The reign of this prince may bo described in the 
words of Miss Duff, — “Sindhuraja, Xavasjihasaijka, or Kumaranarayana, 
Paramara of Malava, conquered a king of the Hiinas, a prince of the 
Ko 9 alas, the inhabitants of Vagada and Lata, and the Muralas ; wedded the 
Naga princess (Jayiprabha, probably of the race of the Naga K§atiiyas ; 
had for his chief minister Yacohhata-Bamilijgada.” It would appear that 
he was by no means successful in liis war against the Cauluky^a king of 
Gujarat, Camundaraja, if Merutugga is correct in his statement that this 
king died of small-pox while investing the fortifications of Dliara. 

The section of our author’s work, dealing with Bhoja and Bhima, may he 
looked at from two points of view. It is in the first place a storehouse of 
mythical legends with regard to Bhoja, the reputed author of the Sarasvati- 
kantkabharana and other works, who is supposed to have been surrounded 
by a galaxy of poets ; and in the second place it is a political history of the 
two kingdoms of Millava and Gujarat, under two rival sovereigns. The 
history of king Bhoja’s relations with his literary coterie sets chronology at 
defiance. Of the poets with whom he is associated by Merutuijga, 
Raja^ekhara flourished under Mahendrapala of Kanauj (A.D. 903-7) and 
his son Mahipala (A.D. 917); Dhanapfda, as before remarked, flourished 

i 

* See Buhlor nnd Zacliariao, Nayasahasankacarita p. 42 : Miss Duff. CbronoloirV 

of India, p. 100. » s/ 

8 See Bqijler und Zacharicn, Navaaahasagkacarita, p. 45 and ff. 

* Chronology of India, p. 102. * 



under Mufija ; while Baiia and Mayi^ra and Manatuijga are generally held 
to have been contemporaries of the great Harsavardhana of Thanesar, and 
Kanaxij. Magha, whatever his date may have been, probably lived before the 
time of king Bhoja. 

No one, who considers the history of king Bhinia as detailed in this 
section, can help being struck by ono remarkaljhx omission. Nothing is 
said about the capture of Somanatha Pattana by Mahmud of Gh^izni, though 
this event appears to have taken place in 1026 A.D., according to Miss 
Duff’s Chronology of India, four years after Bhima’s accession. Perhaps 
Mcrutuijga omits to mention this disaster from patriotic motives, though 
Bhimais said to have displayed great courage on the occasion. He does not 
scruple to mention the sacking of Anhilwad by Kulacandra, though he 
accounts for it by the absence of Bhima in Sindh, and treats it as a mere 
raid, Forbes seems to accept as historical Bhima’s visit to Blioja’s court in 
disguise, which is admirably related by Merututjga. At length the stand- 
ing enmity between the Caulukyas of Gujarat and the Paramaras of 
Malava, which is ascribed by Merutuijga to Munja’s ill-treatment of 
Durlabha, took a tragic turn for king Bhoja. Bhima allied himself with 
Karna of .Dahala, which is probably equivalent to Cedi or Bandelkhand,^ 
and with his help overpowered Bhoja. This statement of Merutuijga’s is 
supported by the Kirtikaumudi, the Sukrtasaijkirtana, and by Kumiirapala’s 
Vadnagar^r«c«.sfi.2 There seems to be some doubt as to how Bhoja met with 
his end. Some^vara seems to imply that Bhima spared his life.^ Miss Duff tells 
us that the exact date of his death is unknown. The date given by Merutuijga 
for the accession of Karna, the son of Bhima, is accepted by Miss Duff. 
The statement of this author, that this king was married to Mayanallade vi, 
daughter of Jayakec;in, is, according to the same authority, confirmed by 
Hemacandra and Abhayatilaka. This Jayako9in is supposed to be 
Jayake^in I. of the Kadamba family of Goa. Morutuijga’s account of Karna 
is meagre, though he mentions his public works, but he takes groat interest 
in his son and successor Jayasimha or Siddharaja, probably because in his 
reign the great Jain teacher Hemacandra first comes into prominence. It 
would appear that Siddharaja was not only a great conqueror, who captured 
Ya90varman, king of Malava, and reduced Varvaraka, apparently the 
leader of a non-Aryan tribe, to the position of an obedient vassal, but 
,* also took great interest in literature and religion. His court-poet, we 
learn from the Prabandhacintamani, was (Jripala, but he appears to have 
favoured other literary men. Though he was a professed votary of 
Qiva, the god of his familj^ he seems to have been somewhat latitudi- 

* Buhler's introdoction to his edition of the Viktatnaglcadevacarita, p. 18. 

2 Chronology of India, p. 112. ^ 

* See the oouplet quoted in the note to p. 7#l of my translation. 
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narian in his religions views, and, like Akbar, to have taken pleasure in 
<Jontroversies between the adherents of rival creeds. Plemacandra, no 
doubt, gained his favour, at first, by his literary eminence, and subse- 
quently made good use of his gifts as a courtier to advocate the claims of 
his own faitli. On the whole, there can be little doubt that Merutuijga’s 
picture of Siddhariija’s court is true to life. It is possible to feel doubt 
about particular incidents, which are omitted or related in a slightly 
different form by other authorities, but not to doubt the main effect of 
our author’s narrative.^ Moreover, it is impossible to doubt that 
Hemacandra composed his well-known grammar at the request of 
Siddharfija, and it is, at least, probable that he took part in the famous 
discussion between Devasuri and Hemacandra, though this discussion 
may have taken place at an earlier date than that assigned to it by 
Merntuijga. 

The section dealing with the life of king Kumarapala, the Paramarhata, 
must have been a labour of love to the Jain chronicler. This being the 
case, it is painful to have to point out that Biihler convicts him of a gross 
anachronism at the outset.^ It is difficult to believe that Hemacandra was 
introduced to Kumarapala by Udajana. According to Merutuijga’s own 
statement, Udayana migrated intb Gujarat shortly after the commence- 
ment of the reign of Siddharaja, that is to say, about 1150 But 

Kumarapala succeeded his great uncle in 1199 V.S. It is obvious that 
Udayana cannot have been long employed under the latter monarch, even 
if he was alive in his reign. Merutuiiga is also guilty of an inaccuracy in"' 
asserting that Hemacandra recommended KumarapMa to restore the 
temple of Somaniltha at Devapattana, For an inscription in the temple 
o||BhadrakHlI, at Devapattana, dated Valahhi-Samvat 1850, or Y.S. 1225, 
eSfpressly states that the Ganda Brhaspati, wlio had already been in great 
faSrour with Jayasiihha, induced Kumarapala to rebuild the ruined temple. 
This is intrinsically more probable than Merutuijga’s talc. As it appears 
that Merutuijga’s story about the introduction of Hemacandra to 
Kumarapala is not to he trusted, suspicion is also cast upon our author’s 
account of their earlier relations. 

It is evident that Kumarapala was engaged in vrar with Arnoraja shortly 
after he ascended the throne. ^ This alone would make it probable that 
Kiimarapala’s acquaintance with Hemacandra and his conversion to 


* The etoriee told by MeriitiiTjga, Jinamandana, the ^uthor of the Kumarapalacarita, 
and the authors of the Prabhiivakacaritra are compared and critically examined by 
Biihler in his essay, “ Uber das Loben des Jaina Monches Hemacandra.’* 

^ Bnhler’s Hemacandra, p. 29. 

^ Miss Duff tells ns that Kumarapala conquered Malava and defeated Arnoraja in 
..A)r shortly bfefore V.S. 1207 (A.D. I may here mention that the same authority 

accepts as historical the defeat of ivfallikarjuna by his general Ambada. 
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the Jaina faith took place at a later date than is represented by 
. Merutnijga. 

The exact date of Kumiirapala’s conversion to Jainism is inferred by 
Jk Biihler from a passage in Yacahpala’s drama, the Mohaparajaya. In this 
play the king’s conversion is allegorically represented as his marriage with 
Krpiisiindari (beautiful compassion), the daughter of Dharmaraja and 
Viratidevi, ^d Heniacandra is mentioned as the priest that blessed the 
imion. The date of the marriage is given as V.S. 1216.^ As the 
Mohaparajaya was written shortly after the death of Kumarapfila, this date 
may be accepted as correct. Biihler would place the introduction of 
Hemacandra to Kuiniirapala about two years earlier. 

Whatever may be thought of Merutuijga’s dates, or Biihler’s rectification 
of them, there can be no doubt that Kumarapfila was practically converted 
to Jainism, and set himself to make Gujarat a model Jain state. Under 
the guidance of Hemacandra, he not only denied himself the enjoyments 
and amusements forbidden by the Jain law, but he compelled his subjects 
^ to practise similar self-denial. He promulgated an edict which enjoined 
, i abstention from the taking of animal life in the widest sense of the term, 

, .^nd which was most strictly enforced in every part of his dominions. The 
^:;;;3Brahmans, who immolated animals at 8|jprifices, were ordered to give 
;;.;^up the '^'practice and to substitute corn. Bvb*r in Palllde^a, in Rajputana, 

' ■ people were compelled to obey this edict, arid tb^ ascetics of that country, 
wjio clothed themselves with the skins of antelopes, found great difficulty 
V in procuring them. The consequence was that, as wo arc told in the 
Mahaviracarita, the PanduraTjgas (i.e. the votaries of (^^iva) had to live like 
liorn (jJravakas. The prohibition of the chase, of which the above-;y 
^ m work speaks, was the obvious result of this edict, and even 

inhabitants of Paficalade^a, that is, of middle Kathiawild, who had beeti ' 
terrible sinners in this respect, were obliged to submit to it. A further 
consequence of it was the measure against butchers, of which we read in 
the Dvya 9 raya Kavya. They had to give up their trade, and received 
compensation to the amount of three years’ income . 2 

The absurd extent to which Kumarapfila carried his tenderness for 
animal life, is shown by the ridiculous story of the Yukfivihfira, told by 
Merutuijga.'^ Such are the melancholy results that follow, when philosophers 
and literary men, like Hemacandra, are in a position to control the govern- 
ment of a nation. A less objectionable result was the prohibition of 
spirituous drinks, dice-playing, animal combats and betting, which, according 
to Biihler, is vouched for by^'two of the Jain authorities. But the people 

' The same date is given in a story which forms an appendix to MSS. P and o. 
In this story the lady is called Ahiihsa, the daughter of primadarhaddharma by 
Anukampadevi. ^ 

* Biihlcr’R Hemacandra, page 39. ^ Seo page 143 of my iransj&tion. 
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of Gujarat were no more ripe for this advanced legislation in the twelfth 
century than the people of Great Britain were in the nineteenth. Another 
instance of the consciciitionsneas of Kuniiirapala is related by Merutiiijga. 
He determined to forego the income derived from confiscating the property • 
of those of his subjects, who died leaving widows,^ but no son. Biihler 
points out that this practice, though contrary to the Srartis, prevailed in 
many parts of India, notably in the west. Accordingly, it is alluded to by 
Kalidasa, Avho was a native of Malava, which borders on Gujarat, in his 
Abhi j nana 9 :ikuntala . 

Though Kumarapala was, no doubt, a conscientious follower of the Jain 
disciplijie, he managed to combine with it a lurking regard for Qiva, the 
family god of the Caulukj^as of Gujarat. This halting between two or 
more opinions in religion has been characteristic of many Indian sovereigns. 
Biihler in his essay on the life of Hemacandra, and Cowell and Thomas, 
in their translation of the Criharsacarita, a8cril.)o this liberality of view to 
the famous Ilarsavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj. ‘‘ He was the Akbar 
of the Hindu period of Indian history ; and under his wise toleration the 
adherents of the contending religions, Brahmanism and Buddhism, seemed 
to forget their divisions in a common feeling of loyalty, just as Rajputs 
and Muhammadans served Akbar with equal devotion.’* ^ Biihler thinks 
that Kumuraprda was compelled to show some consideration for the 
orthodox party because some of his courtiers and ministers belonged to 
it.'* It would seem from Merutuijga’s narrative that even Hemacandra was 
not ashamed to bow himself in the house of Somaniitha in the company of 
his sovereign.^ He probably excused himself on the ground that his 
object was to win over, by a pious fraud, Kumarapiila to the Jain faith.^ 
The friendship between the sage and the monarch, which was brought 
about by the similarity of their religious views, seems to have been 
sincere, resembling that between Fronto and Marcus Aurelius. 

Merutuijga’s description of the closing scene of Kumarapala’s life is full 
of genuine pathos.® But, unfortunately, the parallel ^between the Roman 
Stoic and the Indian Paramarhata holds good in another particular. As 
Aurelius looked forward to the day when his courtiers would congratulate 


* See page 133 of my translation. 

* llarsacarita of Buna, translated by Cowell and Thomas, Preface, pages viii. 
and ix. 

3 I think, however, that Kapardin was clearly a Jain, in spite of Biihlcr'a doubts. 
See page 152 of ray translation. On another point 1 should presume to differ from 
the guru. I should compare the story of the priests of Kanthe^vari (H.O. pp. 45, 
46J to that of the priests of Bel in the Apocrypha.*^ The parailol is very close. 

^ Pago 131 of my translation, 

» Biihler (H.C. p. 29) is justly severe upon “die Uebertolpelung dea Koniga 
durch einen Hokus-Pokus,” which ho declares to be quite after the manner of Jain 
missionaiies. 

* Page 151 of my translation. • 
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themselves on “being rid of this pedagogue,” ^ so Kumiirapala, if he had 
been able to foresee the future, might have beheld his most faithful followers 
tortured and slain, and his temples broken down by his nephew Ajaya- 
-•pala,2 ^y}jo ig pictured by tlie Jain writers as an Indian Comraodus. But 
some excuse may be found for Ajayapala’s severity in the tradition that 
the Jain party in the state had wished to exclude him from the throne, in 
favour of P^atfipamalla, the son of Kumfirapala's daughter, who was sound 
ip the Jain faith. It is clear that, on Ajayapfila^s accession, a reaction in 
favour of the religion of (^iva set in. Merutuijga tells us that Ajayapala 
was stabbed b}’’ a door-keeper, and, like another religious persecutor, was 
eaten of worms.*" 

Meriiturjga drops no hint which might guide us as to his opinion on 
the character of Bhimadeva II. He mentions an abortive invasion of 
Gujarat by Sohada of Malava, and a subsequent successful invasion by his 
son Arjunadeva. Bhima does not seem to have been a very capable 
monarch, and it used to he supposed that Lavanaprasada and his son 
Viradhavala rebelled against him, and established an independent 
sovereignty at Dholka about A.D. 1219. This view was put forward by 
Biihler in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI., page 187 and If., and is adopted 
by 'Miss Duff in her “ Chronology of India, But Merutujjga lends no 
support to this view. He speaks of Lavanaprasada as the vicegerent of 
Bhima. Biihler in his Sukrtasaijkirtaiia of Arisiriiha, p. 21 and IF., retracts 
his former view. He is of opinion that recent discoveries make it doubtful 
whether Lavanaprasada ever rebelled against Bhima. Kot only the state- 
ments of Arisiiiiha, but the terms of a grant dated V.S. 1288, in a book 
called Lel^hapanca 9 ika, discovered by Dr. K. G. Bhaiulfirkar, show that 
Lavanaprasada recognized Bhima II., outwardly at any rate, as his over- 
lord. Professor liathavate is very near the mark when ho compares the 
attitude of Lavanaprasada towards Bhima, with that of the Pevshviis 
to'wards the court of Satara.* The fact that Merutuijga takes such interest 
in Lavanaprasada is, no doubt, in great measure to be ascribed to the 
discretion which he showed in choosing the famous Jain brothers Vastii- 
pala and Tejahpiila for his ministers. Though pious Jains, they were, like 
Amrabhata, the follo'vver of Kuraiirapala, men of action. Moreover, they 
seem to have shown a becoming regard for learned men. It was, apparently, 
on account of his patronage of poets and pandits that Vastupala was 
called the younger Bhoja. 

The story of Vastupala*s pilgrimage is also told by Arisiihha and Somc- 

'j 

^ Avairjf€v<rwfi4tf irore airh roiroxt rov irafdayvyoO. Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
X. 36. 

* Seo the practical protest of the jester Sila (p, 151 of my translation). 

® Cp. II. Maccabees, IX. 9. # 

Introduction to Kathavate’s edition of the Kirfrikaumndi, p. ixv, . 
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^vara. Tliey fill in details which Merutuijga has overlooked. Vastupala, 
as leader of the pilgrimage, seems to have provided the poorer pilgrims 
not only with protection, but also with conveyances and food. Here 
Kathavate’s remarks are very much to the point, — “When there were no 
made roads, when pilgrims had to pass through the territories of neigh- 
bouring princes, bearing all varieties of relations one to another, and when 
bands of marauders Avere more numerous than peaceful travellers, when- 
ever a great man undertook a pilgrimage, all the intending pilgrims in tUe 
neighbourhood and poor people unable to bear the expense of the journey 
flocked together under the Avings of this great man, who then considered 
himself responsible for protecting them against the dangers of the Avay, 
and for su],>plying their Avants.** ^ Arisihiha, in his account of Vastupula’s 
pilgrimage, tells us that this pious leader of the Jain religions caravan went 
so far as to provide medicines and physicians for any pilgrims that might 
happen to fall sick. His benevolence seems to have known no bounds. 
We read tliat a halt Avas made at Kasahrada, and a feast held in the temple 
of Rsabha. When the foot of (^kitruhjaya was reached, Vastupala made a 
great encampment, and distributed presents, principally of food, to all the 
needy among his folloAvers. Biihler gives the folloAving summary of 
Arisimha’s description of Vastupala’s visit to this holy mountain : — “The 
ascent of the mountain took place the morning after his arrival. The first 
sanctuary that the pilgrims visited was that of the Yaksa Kapardin. 
Vastupala Avorshipped the Yaksa and sang a hymn in his praise. Then he 
hastened to the temple of Adinatha (Rsabha), whither the majority of the 
pilgrims followed him in dense croAvds. Vastupala, still covered Avith the 
dust of the journey, fell down before the lord of the Jinas, and adored him 
Avith a hymn of praise. Then, and not till then, did ho indulge in 
ablutions, Avhereupon the pilgrims followed his example, and he and they 
approached the Caitya with dancing and song. Then he washed the 
image, in accordance Avith due prescription, with saffron-water, and 
anointed it with musk, and hung garlands round it, ^The pilgrims, at the 
same time, burned so much incense, that the temple Avas completely 
darkened by the fumes, and finally the Aratrika was performed by the 
waving of lights in front of the image.*' 3 

In a note to page 136,1 quoted, to illustrate the description of the setting 
up of the finial on the temple of Suvrata by Amrabhata, an extract from 
a communication made to the Times of India of April 13th, 1889, by 
Mr. A. Cousens. I noAV proceed to lay this interesting narrative once 

^ Note on Someijvara’s Kirtikaumudi, IX. 2. 

® Biibler’s Arisiniha, p. 26. With regard to the washing of the image cp. Forbes’s 
; Kas Mali (Watson’s fidition), p;g. 696*8. The washing of the image is common to 
Jains and Hindoos. 
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more under contribution in connection with Arisimha’s and Mcrutuijga’s^ 
descriptions of Vastiipala’s pilgrimage. After describing his ascent of the 
hill in company with gaily-dressed crowds of pilgrims, and his entry into 
.the sacred precincts, Mr. Cousens proceeds to give an account of the scene 
in front of that very lord of the Jinas whom Vastupala adored. “Within 
the temple are men, women and children, with a sprinkling of Yatis, 
sitting, kneeling, or standing, all more or less engaged in reciting or 
chanting their sacred hymns, while on the brass stands before them they 
lay their offerings, and mark out with grains of rice the sacred symbols. 
In the shrine, whose brazen doors stand open, on the high throne sits, in 
solid marble effigy, the great Hsabha or Adinatha. With legs crossed, 
and hands lying in listless repose in his lap, he sits there with a placid, 
contemplative expression, adorned with great garlands of pink roses. Small 
hanging lamps lend an additional subdued and mysterious light, while 
backwards and forwards move the picturesque forms of the pyjaris. On 
special occasions the image is laden with its jewels, and these are both 
magnificent and costly. A massive crown adorns his brow, an ample 
breast-plate with heavy armlets and wnistlets further embellishes his 
person, and all those are richly wrought in gold, thickly set with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; and the rich necklaces of pearls arc enough, 
of themselves to make the feminine mind envious. It is said that this 
jewellery is valued at four lakhs of rupees ; it is kept in a strong room on 
the hill."' 

It appears from Mr. Cousens’s narrative tliat the enthusiasm of the Jain 
pilgrims to ^IJatrunjaya has by no means died out in modern time.s. In 
some points there is a change. The pilgrims no longer pass the night upon 
the hill, though we read that Vastupula's stay there lasted eight days. 
Moreover the establishment of the pax Britannica has rendered an armed 
escort unnecessary for pilgrims, and though some of the aiiti(iuate«i pieces 
of ordnance, formerly used to defend the shrines, may still be seen on the 
hill, and the strong gates of the enclosures still remain, the fortifications- 
are not armed and guarded, as in the old days, when the land swarmed w’ith 
marauders. 

Both Arisimha and Some9vara assert that Vastupfila travelled to Girnar 
and the temple of Soraanatha. Arisimha describes his worship in the 
temple of Neminatha, on Girnar, with much detail, but as the rites do not 
differ materially from those performed in the shrine of Adinatha, it is, 
perhaps, hardly worth while to reproduce his statements. 

The account given by Meratuijga is not so clear, but there is a substantial 
agreement between all three writers. 

With the death of Vastupiila, Merutujjga brings to an end that part of 
his work which may be looked upon as a continuous narrative. ^ ^ 
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The miscellaneous chapter is, as its name imports, a collection of discon- 
nected anecdotes. The account of the destruction of Valabhii is, to a 
certain extent, supported by the testimony of Alberuni, and may, possibly, 
he partly historical. But the episode of Ragka, and his daughter’s fateful^ 
comb, savours strongly of the story of Count Julian and his daughter, 
•which is, I believe, not accepted in all its details by sober historians. 
Miss Duff considers that the Mlecchas were Muhammadans, and that they 
came from Sindh under ‘Amm Ibn Jamal. The Mlecchas were also instru- 
mental in causing the death of cJayacandra of Benares, according to Meru- 
tiijjga." It is not difficult to identify this sovereign. According to Miss 
Duff, in the year 1194 ** Qutbu-d-Din, leaving Delhi, crosses the Jun and 
takes the fort of Kol after an obstinate resistance. Later in the same year 
he aids Mu‘izzu-d-Din in defeating Jayacandra of Benares and Kanauj, and 
capturing his fort of Asni.” It appears that Jayacandra met his death on 
this occasion. He was the last of the Rathor dynasty of Kanauj. Anotlier 
prince overthrown and killed by the Mlecchas was the well-known 
Prthviraja. Of this monarch MerutuT)ga relates in the first place that he 
defeated Paramar elide va. This king, who has left, according to Miss Duff, 
numerous inscriptions, appears to be the Candella sovereign who succeeded 
his father Madanavarm an in 1167. This sovereign w\as, according to the 
same authority, defeated by the Cahamana king Prthvirrija in 1182. This 
date is based upon inscriptions. The following account is given of 
I*|-thviraja’s final overthrow in 1192 : — “ Mu‘izzu-d-Dln, returning to Hin- 
dustan, again encounters Prthviraja and his allies near Thanesar, and totally 
defeats them, thus becoming virtually master of the country. Prthviraja, 
being captured, is put to death, and his son appointed governor of Ajmir.” 
Much will be found about Prthviraja in Forbes’s Ras Mala, Elphiiistone's 
History of India and other works, but my i>resent object is to show that 
Merutugga’s statements are, on the whole, not at variance with tlic 
testimony of inscriptions and of Muhammadan historians. 

The king, Laksmanasena, of Gauda, who had for a miiiister Umapatidhara, 
may possibly have been the Vaidya king of Bengal, who founded the 
Laksmanasena era in 1119. Tradition has it that Jayadeva, the author of 
the Gitii Govinda, flourished under a king of that name.-'^ I have pointed 
out* that a poet of the name of Umapatidhara is mentioned in the fourth 
stanza of the Gltii Govinda. There can be no doubt that the poet and the 
minister who admonished his king in verse are identical. 

^ Pages 172-176 of my translation. ^ 

- Pages 183-18(5 of my translation. ^ Indian Chronology, p, 136. 

^ In my note on p, 181. [The poetical claims of Umapatidhara have been con-^ 
sidered by Professor Pischel in his pamphlet, Die Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, 
Giittingen* 1893, pp. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 13. I owe my introduction to this pamphlet to 
Professor Z^charim. I wish I had known of it sooner.] 
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There is little else in the miscellaneous section that can properly be 
called historical. Many of the tales belong to the great mass of edifying 
anecdote that seems to have been at the disposal of the Jain community, 
consisting principally of old Indian legends, skilfully adapted by Jain 
teachers for the moral improvement of the faithful. The fact that Indian 
folklore, principally in my opinion the folklore of Eastern India, was so 
adapted, by no means deprives the stories of their interest for students of 
that new science, the importance of which is, perhaps, greater than some 
people suppose ; and the fact that Jain chroniclers delicately manipulated 
history, with the object of putting Jain kings and Jain ministers in a 
favourable light, should not prevent readers from receiving their descriptions 
' as a faithful picture of the social and political condition of the times in 
which they lived. Moreover, it seems to be demonstrated by the testimony 
of giants and inscriptions that many of their statements are literally 
accurate.^ Much has been done already towards revealing this new 'world 
of literature to the Indian public,- and it is to be hoped that the young 
Sanskrit scholars of India will not rest until all the works that have any 
claim to the title of history are edited and translated. 

1 have used, in making this translation, three MSS., one lent to me by 
the kindness of the Bombay Government, No. 617 of 1885-86,*^ my colla- 
tion of which I call P, in honour of the late Dr. Peterson, and Nos. 296 
and 297, belonging to the collection which the late Hofrath Buliler pre- 
sented to the India Office, which I call a and respectively. 

Of the first MS, Dr. Peterson writes in his second report (pp. 86-87). 

“ I will close these hurried notes with the announcement that in the end 
of the year I was fortunate enough to secure a cojiy of Merutugga’s Pra- 
liandhacintamani, a work of great historical importance, which we have 
been long endeavouring to add to our collection. I have placed this copy 
in Pandit Bhagwan Lai’s hands, for whose forthcoming history of Guzarat 
it was very necessary, and that learned scholar has furnished me with the 
following account of jt for the purpose of this report : — 

‘‘ ‘ Folios 81. Slokas 3004. MS. about 200 years old. Generally 
correct. Character Jain Nagari, This is a rare book. The late Mr. A. 
K. Forbes obtained a copy of it through a merchant named Vircandj 
Bhandarl. (Compare preface in Forbes’s Ras Mala.) This copy was pre- 
sented by Mr. Forbes to the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, hut is now missing. 

^ The chronology of India, by Miss C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. 11. Rickmers), renders 
it an easy matter to bring Merutugga’s anecdotes in contact with the touchstone of 
documentary history. It seems me, personally, that tho importance of this work 
can liardly be exaggerated. 

2 I take this opportunity of expressing my respectful admiration of the work 

of ^astri Ramacandra Dinanatha, and of Professor Kathavate, the learned editor of 
the Kirtikaumudi. » 

^ The figure 3 in note I on the second page of my translation is a misjwint for 7. 
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Much of it has been used by Mr. Forbes in his Ras Mala. The author is 
Merutugga, who finished it at Wadliwiin on the Vaicakha full moon of 
Samvat 1362.* ” 

To these remarks 1 will only add that the MS. contains thirteen lines in^ 
a page. 

It will be seen, from a various reading given by Dinfniatha in a note to 
page 323 of his edition, that there is some doubt about the exact date of 
the completion of the work, but the discrepancy seems to me to be of no 
practical importance.^ 

MS. No. 296 of the Biihler collection in the India Office Library was 
transcribed from a copy belonging to Mr. Uma^ankar Yajiiik. It contains 
27G pages. The Prabandhacintamaui really ends on page 272. The 
remaining pages contain a story, which is also found in the Bombay 
Government MS. No. G17. 

There is an unfortunate hiatus in the middle of this MS. The text 
breaks ofi‘ after the words jatip^iinaih krpa^ IGO of Dinaiiatha’s 

edition) and recommences with the words athanyadri Karnamentjyrdsade 
(p. 175). 

MS. No. 297 is a copy of a Bhatner MS. which the late Hof rath Btihler 
had copied for Government in 1874. It is defective at the beginning, 
commencing with the words JSamajani nihresarfyagumpuTfjamuvjrdasy 
QrimuTijasya (p, 55 of Dinanatha*s edition). It contains 284 pages. Both 
of these copies are inferior in correctness to No. 017 of 1885-80. 

^ See Bulilor, Ub<‘r dea Loben dos Jaina Munches Hemacandra, jip. 4 and 54. 



THE PEABANDHACINTAMAISH 


Oli 


WISIUNG-HTONE OF NAEUATIVES 


CHAPTEK I. 

Om ! I acloro (^'ri ! I adore the lord Maliavira ! 

May the Jiiia Rshabha, the divine son of Haldii, the Paraniesthin, who 
makes an end of births, 

Protect the four gates of the glorious goddess of speech, which become her, 
in that she has four iriouthsd 

I meditate on that spiritual preceptor, the lord Candraprabha,- who is 
made up of accomplishments, as the moon is made up of digits, 

Whose hand* melts stono-like men, as the ray of the moon melts stones. 


' It will be apparent from tlio note in tfio prini.iul text, that Bharatyoif is a 
misprint fur lUufrutudif, whioli is tlic ruadin^ of J3uhlor MS. No. HUfJ. The four 
fiutes are the four classes of tlie Jaina scrij>tnros, which are aojiiotiinos divided into 
(1) FrathaiiidnuijO(ja‘j i.^. legends and lii.stoiy ; (2) Karandnuyoija, i.o. works 
de.scribing the origin and f)rder of the universe; (3) Drarydnnyoya^ treating of 
piiiloaophy and doctrine; (4) Caraydniujwja^ treating of customs anil >vorship. As 
the clasKOS of the sacred writings uro four, they tit into the four mouths of Saras vati, 
who has four heads in tlio Jaiiia mythology. The names of the four elasscs given 
above are taken from Hofratli Biihler’s article on the Digambara Jainas (Indian 
Anticjuar}’^, VI L p. 28). But Hofrath Biihlcr informs mo that those four classes are 
known to the ^^vetrimbara Jainas by slightly different names, namely dharinakathu^ 
nuyoya ; yanittl ntiyoya ; dravydnuyoya ; raranakarandrtuyoya. Ifofrath Biihler refers 
nvo to Weber, Catalog, Yol. 11. x>t. 2, p. 301. 

1 may hero mention that as a general rule I do not translate (Jrl and rriinaf: Avhen 
prefixed to the names of persons and places. Our autlior employs these worrls ^ ery 
freely. [Since I wrote the above, rtanskrit sclioJarship and many friends in all parts 
of the ■world have suffered a terrible loss by the death of Professor and Hofrath 
J. O. Biihler, C.I.E.] 

^ Candraprabha meurm “ gleaming like the moon’': the word Jcc^ld moans “ ac- 
complishment,” and also “ digit ” or “ sixteenth part of t:ho moon.” The ca^idru- 
Jednta or moonstoiio is said to dissolve under the rays of the moon, CandVaprabha 
is the name of the eighth Tirthagkara. ’ » 
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After turning over many collections, Merutuijga makes this book 
From the prose narratives therein contained, for the easy comprehension of 
the wise. 

Moreover, when T was desirous of extracting this rrabandhacintaniaui, 
From the tradition of so\ind spiritual teachers, as from a mine of jewels, 
The reverend Dharmadeva assisted me in it, 

By means of narratives a hundred times repeated.^ 

The reverend Ganin Gunacandra produced the first copy of the Prabandha- 
cintamani, 

A new book, pl<}asing as tlie M’ahabbarata.- 

An(;ient stories, because they liave been so often heard, 

Do not delight so much the minds of the wise, 

Therefore I compose this Prabandhaciiitamani book 

Out of the life-histories of men not far removed from my own time. 

Although narratives, which the wise relate 

Kacdi according to his own mind,'^ must necessarily differ in character, 
Still, as this book is put together from a good tradition, 

The discreet vsliould not indidgo in cavilling with regard to it. 

The Histokv of Vikkamakka 

Vikramfirka, though of lowest rank, became foremost on the face of tliis 
(>arth by his virtues, — 

By courage, generosity and other graces, an incomparable lord of earth. 

At the beginning of my hook I give a slight sketch of the history of that 
king, 

Like a nectar-infusion in the ear of the listener, abridging it gicatly, 
though a vast theme. 

Thus runs the tale : — 

In the country of Avanti, in the city called Supratisthana, there was 
a Kajpiit named Vikraraa, full of courage ’^ and other virtues, an iiicom- 


^ 1 read ratadhuditvtivrttaU^ca for in'otkam^tparodiiorritcrca^ Tliia reading is given 
in tlio Appendix and in Hofralh Hiiblor’s MS. No, 20(), wliich 1 shall henceforth 
call a. MS. N<j. (Ua, lent U) mo l»y ihe kindness of the Hoin bay Government, my 
collation of which 1 cull tg has j^ratlianifiparodhavritairra. A full accininb of theso 
MSS. will be given in the Introduction. The text ]>crha)>a means, “ gave me the 
ussistance of a most encouraging attitude.” 

- More literally ‘‘ jmoducod the Prabjindhaciiitamani in the lirst copy.” I follow 
JT.ofrath .Ibihhir’s translation tm ])agc 5 of his tpainplilet, ‘‘ Uober (las Leben des 
Jaina Mihiclies H cmacandrji.” I lind in a the various reading Hra uirmitaran. P has 
Hra daniitavan. 

1 read ifvadhiyif for with a and P. See Hofrath Biihler’s ‘‘ IJober das 

Leben tdes Jaina Mbnehes Hemacaudra,” p. 5. This I shall hencoforth quote as 
Buhler’s;,H.C, * 

^ Sanskc’it vikrama. 



parable treasure-house of unrivalled daring, endowed with god-like marks. ^ 
JJ’ow thisjiian, though afilicted with poverty froui his birth, was devoted to 
policy, and when be did not obtain wealth even by more than a thousand 
clevices, he, once on a time, set out for the Rohana mountain in company 
with a friend named Bhattamatra. When tliey approached it, they •' rested 
in the house of a potter, in a city called Pravara, near the mountain. 
AVhoii Bhattamatra, the next morning, asked the pott(‘.r for a pickaxe, lu! 
said, “ Any man in low circumstances, Avho goes- into the middle of this 
mine, and hearing in the morning unwelcome news/* touclies his forehead 
Avith his hand, and exclaims, ‘ Alas, Destiny ! ’ and then strikes a blow, 
obtains wlmtever jewels may turn up.’' Bhattamritra, having thoroughly 
ascertained this fact from the potter, took those tools with him, and when 
Yikrama'^was standing in the mine, ready to strike, in order to obtain 
jewels, being unable to induce him to assume the requisite desj)ondeiiey ])y 
any other method, he said to him, “ A certain .stranger has come from 
Ujjayini, and when he was asked for news of the welfare of those at liomc, 
lie said that your mother was dead.” When Vikrama lieard that intelligence, 
which was like a red-hot diamond needle, he struck his forehead with the 
palm of liis hand, and exclaiming, “ Alas, Destiny ! ” lie flung the [uckaxe 
from his grasp. When the ground was torn up by the ])oint of the pickaxe, 
a gleaming jewel, worth a lakh and a quarter, sprang to light. Jlhattamatra 
took the jewel and returned with Vikrama. In order to remove the danger of 
the dart of his friend’s grief, Bhattanidtra tohl liim at tliat time the secret of 
the mine, and also tlie fact that his mother was in perfect health. Thinking 
that covetousness was bred in the bone of Bhattamatra, Yikrania flew into a 
passion, and'tearing the jewel from his hand, he returned to thi^< mouth of 
the mine.. He exclaimed, — 

Cur.se on the Koliana mountain, that heals the wound of the poverty of tlie 
wretched ! 

Which gives jewels to petitioners, on their exclaiming, “Alas, Destiny!” 

After uttering these words, he Hung down the jewel in that very mine, in 
tlie sight of all the people, and wandering olf to another country he reached 
the environs of Avaiiti. Having heard the sound of a .shrill drum, and 
having ascertained the whole secret, he kept (piiet about it, and entered tlic 
palace simultaneously with the drum. The ministers installed him as 

* iSoo Index to my translation of^tlie Katlia Sarit Hagara s.v. “ marks.” 

" Strictly spiaiking avo are only told in the original that Bhattamatra rested. 

^ I read as the contr*.xt seems to rerjuire it. P 

has The reading imnyu^mvanat-prmHirhf nientione(i in the 

Ap|)f>ii(iix, would gi\'e a tolerable sense. * 

■* He is sonietiines called in tho text Vikrama, •iiid sometimes Vikrapuirka, or 
Vikramriditya. The latter is the best known name. 
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king, in that very muhurta^ without inquiring whether it was favourable 
or not, after twenty-four hours* interval; Owing to his sagacity, ho said 
to himself, “ Some mighty demon or god is angry with this kingdom, and 
kills one king every day, and^ as there is no king, wastes the realm. So by 
fair or foul means I must win him over.^ So he had prepared various kinds 
of viands and delicacies, and having arranged them all at night-fall in an 
upper room of the palace, he went there immediately after the evening 
ceremony of waving lights before the idol, surrounded by his guards, and 
placed a holster covered with his own turban and garments on a swinging 
bed whicli was suspended from the ceiling by chains,-^ while he himself, 
excelling in valour the three worlds, stood, sword in hand, in a part of the room 
not lit up ];»y the lamp. While he remained gazing into the air, lo ! in the 
very dead of the night he beheld entering by w^ay of the window first a smoko, 
then a tlame, then a terrible vampire, looking like the visible cmlwdiment 
of the ruler of tlio dead ; and he, with belly pinched with hunger, having 
enjoyed to his fill those delicacies, and having anointed his body with the 
sweet-smelling substances, and being pleased by tasting the betel, sat down 
on that bed and said to Vikrama, Mortal, my name is Agnivetfila, and I 
am well known as the doorkeeper of the king of the gods. I kill one king 
every day. However, being pleased with this devotion on your part, I grant 
you your life and give you the kingdom, but you must always provide for 
me the same amount of viands and delicacies.’* When both had agreed to 
this compact, after the lai)se of some time, king Vikrama asked the Vetala 
the length of his own lif(3. The Vetala said, “ I do not know, hut 1 will 
ask my master and inform you.” Having said this, he departed. He came 
again on another night and said to Vikrama, The great Indra says that 
; you will live for one hundred ycar.s exactly.” The king urged strongly the 
i obligations of friendship and entreated him earnestly, that he would induce 
■Indra to make the hundred years shorter or longer'* by one year. He 
; promised to do so, Imt returned and said, “The great Indra will not consent 

make your life ninety-nine or one hundred and one year.s.” When the 
king heard this decision, he ordered the customary viands and delicacies not 
to be cooked for the next day, and remained at night ready to do battle. 
Thereupon the vampire came there the next night according to previous 

1 P and a insert m after nrpdbhare. 

“ This story is found in the .Taiua recension of the SiMLdsanadvdtnMoihJ. See- 
Weber’s Indisclie Studien, XV. pp. 273 — 275. Perhaps “ by force or flattery ” would 
do equally w^ell as a translatioJi of hhal tyd t;€bktyd vii. 

•’ See Raa Mala (reprint by Colonel Watson), pp. 101, 192. 

Vetula. 

» After hlnam I insert with o, adhikaiii vd. It is clear frotn what follows that 
these words are required. This is clear also from the Jaina version of the Simha- 
sanadvatrim^ika (Indi-sche Wtvdion, XV. i>. 274) wliero wo read maiaayu^i (;unyam 
•patitam tai tvayd var.iam ekaih nyunam samadhikam vd karartlyam. 



€iistom» and said the same thing to the king, and not seeing those viands uiid 
other luxuries, objurgated him. Then a single combat took place between 
them, and lasted for a long time, but at last the king, by the help of bis own 
^od actions in a previous state of existence, beat the vampire down to the 
ground and putting his foot upon his heart, he said to him, Call to mind 
your favourite deity.” The vampire answered the king, “ I am delighted 
with this marvellous daring on your part, and you may consider that you 
have won over me, the vampire named Agnivetala, as a slave to execute all 
your commands.”^ So Vikrama’s kingdom became free from enemies.-^ In 
this way he brought into subjection to himself the territories of niiiety-six 
rival monarchs, conquering hy his prowess the whole circle of tlie regions. 

0 Sii.basai)ka,‘* the wild elepliaut of the woods, approaching the palaces of 
tliy enemies, 

And beholding afar, in that part of their walls which is made of crystal, his 
own reflected image, 

Thinking it a rival elephant, smites it in wrath, and breaking his tusk, looks 
again, 

And then slowly, slowly strokes it, thinking it a female of his own race. 

In the city of Avanti lived PriyaiigumahjarT, the daughter of King 
Vikramfiditya. She was made over to a pandit named Vararuci for the 
purpose of study, and, owing to her cleverness, she learnt the (Jiistras from 
him in a few days. She was in the prime of youth, and remained continu- 
ally gratifying her father. One day in the season of spring, when she was 
sitting on a sofa in the window at the time of mid-day, when the sun was 
scorching men’s foreheads, she saw her teacher coming along in tluj road ; 
and when he had rested in the shade of tlie window, she said to him, 
showing him some mango fruits mellow with ripeness, and knowing that lie 
longed for them, “ Would you like to have these fruits warm or cold?” 
He, not seeing the real cunning of her question, answered, “ T should like 
to have them warm.” *Tliereupon, she threw them sideways into the corner 
of his garment, which he held out to receive them. They fell on the 
ground, and were consequently covered with dust. So the pandit took 
them in his two palms, and proceeded to remove the dust by blowing upon 
them. While he was doing this, the princess said to him tauntingly, ''What, 

^ I read with a anti 1’, yaikrt>td(l^j<;.a1iarl, Tlic vuTiipiro is called Agni^ikha in the 
Katha Barit Sagara, Boo Vol, II. of my translation, page 57«. 

- Literally, “thorns.” ^ 

Sahasaijka, i.o. “ characterizetf by tlaring,” is a name of Vilcraniaditya. At 
the end of these lines a inserts the following words, “ Xow wo rtdiini to the iiarra- 
tive. Being praised in an(?h words by Kalidasa and other great poets, ho enjoyed 
for a long time the kingdom. Xow wo will relate concisely the origin of Kalidasa, 
as the subject presents itself natarally.” The story. of Kalidasa is tacket^l on in a 
clumsy way, \vhatf?ver reading we adopt. 



arc tbeso fruits too hot, that you cool them with your breath That 
Brahman, ])eing annoyed ]>y her taunting speech, said to her, Ah ! young 
woman, you fancy that you are very clever, but as you choose to cavil at 
your teacher, may you have a herdsman for a husband ! ” When she heard 
this curse of liis, sin? uttered the following vow, “ Whoever is your supreme 
prec(‘ptor through excelling you in knowledge,- though you do know the 
three Vedas, that man I will marry.” Then, as king Vikrama" was whelmed 
in a sea of anxiety with rc*gard to liudiiig a distinguished youth who would 
be a suitable match for her, once on a time that pandit, by order of the 
king, who had ])ecome impatient for the pointing out of the. desired bride- 
groom, entereil a large forest, and was affticted with excessive thirst. As 
no water appeared in any direction,'^ seeing a herdsman ho asked liim for 
water. The herdsman, as lie had no water to give, said, “ Drink milk,” 
and then told him to make a hrt'avadU When the jiandii. heard this term, 
which of all terms ho hail never lioard before in his life, his mind was 
devoured by bewilderment. But the herdsman put his liand on the 
paiidit’s head, and placed liini under a Iniiialo-cow, and then, having 
induced the pandit to put the palms of his hands together, so as to form what 
is called a Laravndl^ he made him drink milk till his thi’oat was filled. 
The pandit considered the herdsman as good as his prccejdor, because ho 
placed his band on his head and taught hiiv the specific term Lararadl, and 
thought that ho would be a fitting bridegroom for the princess.'’ So lie 
made him leave the buffalo-cow, and brought him to his own palace ; and 
fur six months made him cultivate his person, and repeat tho formula of 
blessing, “ <7//?- (Jirdiffc ! After six months ho found that those 
syllables were well impressed on the surface of his throat, so in a fortunate 
muhurta he conducted him to the court of the king, after ho liad been 
suitably adorned. The herdsman was so hcAvilderod by the sight of the 
court, that when he tried to address to the king the formula of blessing lie 
bad carefully practised, he brought out the syllables, “ Ui^'CirafaJ ' When 
the king was puzzled with the herdsman’s stam\noring utterance, the 
pandit, wishing to have him crcalited with a cleverness ho did not possess, 
said: — 

’ Tin's feoblo joke is fomul in fcJio Karlifi Sarin Silgiirfi. Sec Vol. It. of iny trans- 
lation, ]». 611). 

I read with a and P, adhikavuhjaUujii. This niadiaa,- is jiistiiicd by tJio seciuel. 
It is also found in the MSS. which Dinanatlia calls A and B. 

•* I read mrvatah sarvatomnkhdhJidnit. I .find this reading in a and P. Ilofrath 
Buhlor has reinindod me that sarvatow-nkha means “ water.” 

* A, B and a give karacamliih. P agrees euiarly with tho text, wherever tlio 
word occurs. I have therefore followed the text. 

» It will be observed that lie satisfied both conditions, being a herdsman, and 
the preceptor of th(j paiidit, superior to him in the knowledge of one word. 

For a similar story see tlip reference on p. lOl of Fick’s “ Sociale Gliederung 
im Nordftstlichon ludion zu Buddha's Zeit ” to the Soniadatta Jataka (II. 165). 



“May Budra together with Umfi, bestowing blessings, trident in hand, 

Elate«l with the might of his shout, j^rotect thee, 0 lord of the Earth ! 

Py understanding this couplet to be intended, he interpreted in diffuse 
language the depth of the herdsman’s learning. The king, pleased with 
this satisfactory evidence of the herdsman’s learning, had him married to 
his daughter. ^ In accordance with the advice of the pandit, the herdsman 
])reserved unbroken silence ; but the princess, wishing to test his cleverness, 
entreated him to revise ^ a newly- written book. He placed the book in the 
palm of his liand, and with a naiL^'er proceeded to remove from the 
letters in it the dots and the oblique lines at the top indicating vowels,- 
and thus to isolate them, and theJi the princess discovered tliat ho was a 
cowherd. After that the son-in-law’s revision became a proverb evorywliere. 
Once on a time they pointed out to him a herd of bullalo-cows in a picture 
i)ainted on a wall. Iii his delight lie forgot his higli rank, and uttered tlie 
barbarous words made use of for calling buffalo-cows. So it was ascer- 
tained for certain that he was a keeper of buffalo-cows.*^ The henlsman, 
reflecting on that contempt, which the princess showed towards him, began 
to propitiate the goddess Kfill in order to attain learning. The king, being 
afraid that his daughter would be left a widow, sent a female slave in 
disguise at night, and when she woke him up and said to him, “ I am 
pleased with you,” the goddc.ss Kali herself, apprehending that some 
disaster would take place, appeared in visible form and grantinl his request. 
When the princess hoard of that occurrence she was delighted, and came 
there and said, “ Is tlierc any special utterance 1 ” Ho thereupon, having 
become known by the name of Kfilidfisa, composed the three Mahfikiivyas, 
the KimuTra' Sambliava, and so on, and six other works.** 

Once on a time a rnercliant named Danta, who lived in King Vikramii- 
ditya’s city, came to him as he Avas in his hall of audience, with a present 
in his hand, and, bowing low, said to him, “ King, in a lucky muharta I 
had a palace built by distinguished master-builders, and I went into it Avith 

^ Tho ^Yor(l used incsans alsf) “ pnrify,” and perhaps the herdsman interpreted it 
literally. 

“ 1 liaA^o taken this sonse of ondtrd from MolosAvorth’s Marathi Dictiomiiy. lint 
in Hindi, aecordinjif to the Dictionary of Dates, the word in addition to this 
iricaniiig, indicates the hori/ontal stroke of a letter. 

** .1 read AvitJi F, rikrta. for vi1:rtL 

^ I tind iuyu inserted in a after nir^cikifc. This moans that the priaee.ss ascer- 
tained the fact. 

She was of course personating the goddess. Propitiating Kuli often involves 
suicide. » 

•’ This account of Kalidasa’s origin and his acquisition of literary ability by the 
favour of the goddess Kfdi is also found in Tarunatha’s History of Duddhisra. See 
Mr. Heeley’s paper in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. iV. pp. 101 — 104. Cp. also the 
form of the story given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII. pp. 115 — 1>7. The 
editor gives other references in a footnote. * , 
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great rejoicing.? : but, 'while I was lying there on my bed at night, half 
asleep and half awake, I suddenly heard a voice say, ‘ I am about to fall.’ 
I Avas bewildered Avith fear, and exclaiming, * Do not fall,’ I immediately 
made my escape. I have been to no purpose mulcted by the astrologers, « 
Avho have had to do Avith this mansion, and by the architects, in the form of 
contributions, such as seasojiable complimentary presents, ^ and so on. Noav 
it remains for your Majesty to decide what should bo done.’! When the 
king had carefully considered the account given by the mercliant, he paid 
him the three lakhs Avliich he fixed as the price of that splendid niarusion, 
and, after the general assembly 3 of the evening, king Vikrama slept 
comfortably in that palace wliich he had made his own. When he hoard 
tliat same AX)ico say, “ I am falling,” he, being a man of nnrivallcd daring, 
said, ‘‘ Fidl quickly,” and so he obtained a man of gold that fell near him. 
Such is the story of the attainment of the man of gold." 

Then, on another occasion,^ a certain poverty-stricken man was introduced 
by the warder, Avith a very thin iron doll, representing poverty, in his 
liand, and said to the king, ‘‘Your Majesty, I heard the report tliat in 
Avaiiti, famous for having you as its lord, all things are quickly sold and 
easily purchased, and yet I have during a day and night carried round this 
poverty-doll for sal(3 in the eighty-four cross-road.? of the city, but no one 
has bought it ; on the contrary, I have been abused. 1 have made known 
to your Majesty this reproach to the city, as it is, and I now return by the 
Avay by Avhich I came. 1 hereby take my leave of your Maje.sty.” Imme- 
diately the king, taking into account that great stain of reproach on the 
honour of his city, gave him one hundred thousand flmaroii, and placed 
that iron doll in liis treasury. In tlie course of that same night, ^in the first 
watch, the deity tliat presided over the elephants " appeared to the king a.s 
he Avas coinfoitably asleep ; in the second watch appeared the deity that 
presided over the horses; in the third Avatch appeared the goddess of Fortune 
herself, and they all said, “ Since your Majesty ha.s been pleased to buy a 
doll representing poverty, it is not fitting for us to remain here.’' In these 
Avords th(*-y took leave of him, ami saying, “ Let not your Majesty’s courage 

^ I read yathtlvaftarani arhanddililiih. Thi? is found in P and o, and is given in 
the Ap])endix as tlu? reading of A and B. 

- It is obvious tliar, sarrura-sarc, as used in this boiik, corrosiionds to the Urdu 
or dQ.r}>dr-i-^dnim. 

This “ man of gold ” was also attained by Raijka. See page 27d of tbc printed 
text. It seems to be a favourite sfidclhi. Another account will b(j found in Weber’s 
IndivSehe Stndien, XV. p. 278. 

** I road with a, athdnmsniimiaramre. * 

^ Daridraxmlrala. But below it is called Oaridriiapatraka^ wliich gives a better 
sense. 

* Literally, “ mnd of reproach.” 

7 Tlio te.xt has rdjyddhi.sfhatrdaivatam. But a has (ja}iidhis1hdir° ^ which is shown 
by the seqnpl to be the right reading. P has yajiidltistatr'’ (sic). 
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be daunted ! ” departed, after receiving permission from the king. In the 
fourth watcli a certain noble-looking man, of a celestial radiant form, 
appeared, and said, “I am named Courage ; ^ I have attended on you since 
;j»our birth, and now I take leave of you, being about to go.” When the 
apparition had said thi.s, the king took his sword in his grasp and prepared 
to slay himself, but that moment that very same being seized liim by the 
hand, and reatrained him, saying, “ I am pleased with you.” d'lie three 
deities that presided over the elephants and other departments, returned, 
and said to the king, “We have been deceived by this genius of courage, 
who has broken the compact we made t«> depart, so it is not fit that we 
sliould go away and leave the king.” Accordingly, they also remained, 
Avithout the king’s making any elTort to detain them. 

Then, on another occasion, a certain foreigner, who Ava.s well acquainted 
with the science of palmistry, was introduced by the doorkoe]jer into the 
presence of the king, wlio was in his hall of audience, and after entering, 
looked at his marks, and began to shake his head. The king jiskcd liim the 
cause of his despondency. H(3 replicMl, “Now that I have seen that, 
though you possess in fulness all the inauspicious marks, you are enjoying 
the fortune of sovereignty over ninety-six realms, 1 have become sceptical 
about the science of })almistry. But 1 do not perceive in you any speckled 
entrail, Avhich could give you tlie pOAver to liold sway, as you do.” As soon 
as king Vikramaditya heard this speech, he seized his SAvord, and proceeded 
to put it to his stomach, but the professor of palmistry asked him Avhat he 
Avas about. The king ansAvered, “ I am about to rip open my stomach and 
show you an entrail of that kind.” The professor of palmistry said, “ 1 
noAv porceiv9'’ that you possess the mark of courage, Avliich is better than 
all the thirty-two auspicious marks.” Thereupon the king di.smissed him 
Avith a present. 

Then, having lieard on a certain o('casion, that all accomplishments arc 
useless in comparison Avith the art of entering the bodies of other creatures, 
king Yikraina repaired to the Yogin Bhairavananda, and propitiated him 
for a loiig time on the mountain of But a former sorvarit of his, a 

certain Brahman, said to the king, “ You ought not to receive from the 
teacher the art of entering other bodies, unless it is given to me at the 
same time.” Having been thus entreated, the king made this request to 
the teacher, Avhen ho w’as de.sirons of bestowing on him the science, “ I^irst 

^ Sattvn. 

![n a ia foinul tliG word 'iiiutlcalApayasdini (for unitkahlpa y yu ini Tliis Avord is 
found lii the Katha Koija. Seo the preface to iny tranalatiori, page xxii. 

’ ** Here a gives ndvaya'initiun for noviujatann. It probably ineansj, “ 1 did not 
perceive Avbon 1 first came in.” For the 33 Mahdpuriiyalakyanas, see Kern’s Manual 
of Buddliisni, ))age 62. * 

‘‘ See Wilsou’.s Hindu Theatre, Vol. 11. page 18, iibte. « 
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bestow the science on this Brahman, then on me.” The teacher said, 
King, this man is altogether unworthy of the science.” Then ho gave 
him this warning, “You will again and again repent of this request.” 
After the teacher had given this warning, at the earnest entreaty of the- 
king, he bestowed the science on the Brahman. Then both returned 
to Ujj'ayinl. When the king reached it, seeing that his courtiers were 
depressed on account of the death of the state elephant,^ and 'also in order 
to test the science of entering another body, ho transferred his soul into 
the body of his own elephant. 

The occurrence is thus described : 

Tlio king, while the Brahman kept guard, entered by his science the body 
of his elcjdiant ; 

The Brahman entered the body of the king ; then the king became a pet 
parrot ; 

The king transferred himself into the body of a lizard ; then considering 
that the queen was likely to die, 

The Brahman restored to life the parrot, and the great Vikrama, recovered 
his own body. 

In this way ViUrarnaditya aef[uirod the art of entering another body.- 
Then, on another occasion,-^ as King Vikrama was going about on his 
royal circuit, ho saw the teacher Siddhasena ^ approaching, being followed 
by the members of the Jairia community residing in that city, and praised 
by sons of bards as tlie son of the All-knowing. The king was annoyed by 
the phrase son of the All-knowing.” In order to test his omniscience, 
ho paid him the tribute of a mental salutation. 4 

When a worthy person has come within range of my eyes, ten hundred, 
and when I speak to him, ton thousand, 

And as for the man whose saying may make me laugh, on him let a hundred 
thousand be quickly bestowed by you, 

I always give in a present ton million nUhaSy such is my supreme command 
for aye, 

0 superintendent of the treasury ; such a system of liberality did Vikrama- 
ditya observe.^ 

Siddhasena, for his part, by means of the Piirvagata scripture ® having 
understood the mind of the king, lifted up his right hand and gave the 
^ Pattnhantin. 

- See iiiy translation of the K.itha Sarit Sagaraf Vol. I. pp. 21, 22 ; Vol. II. p. 353. 
^ I read at' anyasininnaramra -with a. 

For the story of Si<ldhasona see Weber’s Indische Studien, XV. p. 279 and ff. 

® This stanza is found in the Jaiiia recension of the Simhasanadvatrirhqika, See 
Indischt? Studien, XV. p. 309, where tlrte is read for iipte. 

® I find f rut ta in P after purragata. 
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king his benediction,^ expressing a wish that he might obtain the faith. 
The king asked him tlie reason wliicli led him to bestow his benediction. 
Thereupon the great hermit told him, that it was being bestowed upon him 
In return for his mental salutation. When he said this, the king, astonished 
at his knowledge, gave him ten millions of gold pieces by way of reward. 
Then, on anothoi’ occasion, the king asked the superintendont of the 
treasury the •story of the gold wdiich he had orderetl to be given to the 
sage, and he said, “ I entered the item of the gift of gold in the charity 
accounts - in the form of the following couplet, — 

When the Jaina sage Biddhasena, lifting up his hand, said to the king 
from afar, 

^ !May you obtain the iaitli,’ the monarch of men gave liim ten millions.” 

Afterwards, when the king summoned the sage Siddhasena into the hall 
of audience, and said, “Take that gold,” the sage ex(daiming that it was 
useless to give food to the sated, bade him free the earth which was laden 
with debt, b}" means of tliat gold. AVhen the king had received this piece 
of advice, being pleased with the contentment of the sago, he promised to 
tlo as he hade. 

A beggar, that has come, longing to see you, stanrls stopped at the door, 
With four C(juplcts in his liand ; is he to come or go^ ‘ 

Let ten hundred thousand be given, and fourteen grants, 

With four couplets in his hand, let him come or go ! 

Falsely art thou praised by the wise on the ground that always thou givest 
all things, 

Thy enemies have not gained a sight of thy back, nor the wives of others 
thy heart.^ 

The goddess of elotpience resides in thy mouth, fortune in the lotus of thy hand, 
Why is fame so wroth, 0 king, that she has travelled to foreign lands V* 
Whence hast thou learnt this so strange science of archery? 

The stream of arrowy 7 comes towards thee, the bow-string ® goes to another 
quarter. 

^ Tlic words dak^iinapanini — dculau form half a rloka. 

" Dh‘>Tinavahikdipnh. In the Gujarati hmgua‘<o vahi moans an siocount-hook. 
Hofrath lUihlcr refers me to the Viouna Oriental Journal, Vol. III. p. 36o ami ff. 

^ Tills stanza is found in tho Jain.a rocoiision of tho .Simhjisanadvatriru^’ika. 
Indisolio Studion, .X V. p, 28f?. 

* This i!ouplot is found in the Bhojaprabaiidha, ji. 102 of Pavie’.s edition, with tho 
variant kim arjacchaiu. Secs also Indischo Stndien, XV. p. 287. 

* Pound in a slightly different form in the Bhojapabandha, od. Pavie, p. 124. See 
also Weber’s Tiidiache Studien. XV. p. 288. 

® Tho king’s fame has spread to foreign eoiintries. I’or this stanza see Indischo 
Studien, XV. p. 288. 

f The word that means “arrow,” also means ‘^petitioner.” This couplet is 
founil on page 124 of Pavie’s Bhojaprabandha. , 

The wonl r/Mwo- means “ bow-string ” or “ virtue-.” The king’s virtue is reiiow’ned 
afar. See Indische Studien, X V. p. 287 for this, and page 288 for tho following cmnilet. 
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When thy loud-sounding drum is struck, the hearts of thy enemies break 
like jars, 

But the eyes of their wives stream ; this, 0 king, is a great miracle. 

Tile goddess of eloquence ' dwells ever in the lotus of thy mouth, but thy* 
lower lip is always red, 

Thy arm is quick to remind men of the might of Rama, thy right hand is 
a sea,” 

Armies,'^ having come to thy side, do not even for a moment leave thee, 
Whence, 0 lord of earth, is there repeatedly in this thy transparent inner 
mind,^^ the desire of drinking water 

In that very night the king roamed ^ about in the city in search of adven- 
tures, and heard the following half -couplet being repeated again and again 
by the mouth of an oilman : — 

One might indeed call our ruler Krsna the preserver.^’ 

The king waited all the remainder of the night until daybreak, in hopes 
of hearing the second half of the couplet, but not liearing it he became 
despondent, and going back to his palace he went to sleep. In the 
morning, after the king had performed the duties incumbent on him at that 
time, he summoned the oilman, and asked him the second half of the 
couplet. He repeated it as follows : — 

The world is whelmed in poverty, and the bonds of taxation^ are not 
indeed relaxed. 

Reilecting that Siddhasena’s advice was now repeated, ho began to free 
the world from debt. Then he asked Siddhasena whether there )vould ever 
be any Jaina king like himself ; and thereupon the sage Siddhasena 
said ; — 

“ When a thousand years are fulfilled, and a hundred and ninety-nine, 
There shall be a king, Kuraarapala by name, like thee, 0 Vikramaditya.” 

Then, on another occasion, while the world was being freed from debt, 
feeling puffed up with conceit on account of his own virtue of generosity, 

* Saraavati ia reprosentofi as extrernolj white. See Miss Ridding’s Kfidamban, 
p. 104, note. 

^ Perhaps it also moans “You have the Southern sea.” 

3 Or “ rivers.” 

> In mind('/int/ia.?a) there is a reference to the Manasa lake. Here I have omitted 
one Sanskrit couplet, which is repeated further on in the book, a7id one Prakrit 
couplet for reasons which will be apparent to the studout of the original text. 

» Here a and P have parihhmmmi for hhra^imn, * This is, perhaps, an improv 
ment. 

The reading of a is nardynna ha haliiija, 

" The word translated “bonds of taxation ” also means “ fettering of Bali.” 
Visrm is called “ Balibandhana,” the fetteyer of Bali, in allusion to the dwarf in- 
carnation. No doubt the king expected that the second lino would bo laudatory. 
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he said to himself that he would have a pillar of fame erected next morning, 
and as he was wandering about that very same night in the cross-road in 
search of adventures^ being chased by two fighting bulls, he climbed up a 
pillar in' the ruined cowhouse of a certain Brahman afflicted with poverty, 
and while he was there, these two bulls struck the pillar again and again 
with the points of their horns. In the meanwhile that Brahman was 
suddenly awakened from sleep, and seeing that the disk of the moon was 
obscured in the sky by Venus and Jupiter, he woke up his wife, and 
perceiving that danger to the life of the king was indicated by the disk of 
the moon, ho ordered his wife to bring things fit for sacrifice, in order that 
he might make an oblation in the fire to avert that calamity.^ The king all 
this while was listening attentively, and heard his wife answer him, “ This 
king, though he is freeing^ the world from debt, does not bestow wealth to 
marry my seven daughters." So how can it be fitting to perform an evil- 
averting ceremony to deliver such a man from calamity ? ” By this speech 
of the Brahman^s wife, the king had his pride completely stripped from 
him, and after he had escaped from that danger, forgetting all about the 
pillar of fame, he ruled his realm for a long time. 

Alas ! tliougli thou liast lost thy courage and defiled thyself, 

Thou hast not obtained freedom from old age and death :■’' alas ! Vikrania, 
thy birth has been thrown away. 

Once on a time, at the end of his life, when Vikrama was in an 
unhealthy state of body, a certain professor of medical science gave this 
advice, * ** The disease may be cured by eating the llosli of a crow.’’ The 
king ordered that dish to be cooked, but the physician, reflecting that this 
was in opposition to his natural character, said to him, “ At tlio present 
juncture the medicine of religion is the really elficacious one. The altera- 
tion of tbo natural character of anything is a portent of evil. Through 
longing for life you have abandoned your world-surpassing courageous 
nature, and long for the flesh of a crow ; so, in any case, you will not live.” 
When thus admonished by the physician, the king gave liini a present, and 
praised him as his true friend. He then distributed to petitioners all his 
property, consisting of elephants, horses, treasure, and so on, and took leave 
of the courtiers and the citizens, and after performing the_^chari table 

* A very similar incident will bo found in Jataka 290 (p. 291 of Jataka, A’'ol. II. 
House), To this Fick refers (Srjciale Gliedorung, p. loO). 

* I find in a, kurvannain. 

It\ modern Ilotigal a poor KuUn Brahman witli seven daughters to marry 
would, indeed, bo in a pitiable position. 

^ Tlio word chutitah as it stands in a and P, or cliuttitafi as it is givoi^ by Dina- 
natha, is perhaps the Hindi chuina or tlie Gujarati chufvuiu. 

* i.e. niofcjfa or salvation. 
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(Iqiiatiaas to the . sick, and the worsliippinfj of the gods suited to the 
occasion, he took up his position on a couch of darhha-^tiBs in a certain 
private part of the palace, and began to think that he would dismiss his 
soul by the door of Hrahmad While engaged in these reflections, he saw 
suddenly appearing a bevy of lieavenly nymphs ; so placing his hands in a 
suppliant attitude, and prostrating himself, ho asked, “ Who are you '] ” 
The nymphs said, “The present occasion is not suitable for a long speech ; 
we are come to take leave of you.’’ When they had given this answer they 
prepared to depart, hut the king said to them again, “ Though you have 
been created by the new Brahma, and have precisely similar forms, yet 
one- of your forms is w'ithout a nose ; I wish to know the reason of that,” 
Then tl»ey clapped their hands and laughed, and said, “You attribute your 
own fault to us,” and thereupon relapsed into silence. The king said to 
them, “ When you live in the world of heaven, how can my fault be 
attributed to you?” When the king’s speech was ended, the chief of the 
nym])hs, named Sumnkhya, said to him, “ King, owing to the development 
of your meritorious actions in a former life, in this life nine treasures have 
descended into your palace. We preside over them. Your Majesty, by 
giving great gifts from yo\ir birth like a gody^ has subtracted so much from 
one treasure, that you do not see the tip of its nose.” When he heard this 
reply from the nymph, he touched his forehead with the palm of his hand, 
and said, “ If I had known that I had nine treasures, I would have given 
them to nine men ; I have been defrauded by destiny, owing to my 
ignorance.” While he was uttering these words, they informed him that 
he was the only really generous man in the Kali Ynga, and so he passed 
to the other world. From that time forth, this Saihvatsara 'era of that 
Vikramaditya has prevailed in the world up to the present day. So we 
have related various stories about the generosity of Vikramaditya. 

Now FOLLOW.S THE HiSTORY OF (^A LI V AH ANA.''' 

Now you must learn the story of Satavrihana, illustrative of generosity 
and wisdom, related according to tradition. The story of his former life is 
as follows : — 

As king (^Satavrihana was going on his royal circuit in the city of 


^ Brahmailrdm i«, of course, equivalent to Brahnmrandhra^ si suture or aperture 
in the crown of the liead, throusih wliich tluj soul is sai^l to e.seape at desitli. 

' I read elcam eva witli A, 11, a, and P. Thj! sespiel will show' chat thi.s is 
ab sol utol y nece.ssary . 

* Tho reading of the text is supported by P. Ikvatdrupena is omittijd in a. 

* This corresponds to tho Iron Ago of European mythology. 

DiTianatha points out that this king is called f'alisnl.han.a, ^^alav.~ihana, 8ala- 
vahana, Salavahana, Sfilahana, ii^tavahana, and Hala. He is also called patava- 
hana in this book. 
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Pratisthfiua, he saw in the river near the city a certain fisli that had been 
thrown up by the weaves on the bank of the river, langhing ; and retlecting 
that the alteration of the natural character of anything is a portent of evil, 
iie was bewildered with fear, and he asked all clever people about this 
doubtful point, and at last he questioned a Jaina hermit, named Jniina- 
siigara. He having discerned by the surpassing excellence of his knowledge 
the king's former life, gave this instructive response, In a former lif(i you 
were in this very city a man whose family had become extinct, and you 
supported yourself only by carrying loads of wood. At meal-time you used 
to repair to this very river, and on a slab of rock near it, you used con- 
tinually to stir up barley-meal with water and eat it. Once on a tiiiie you saw 
walking in front of you a Jaina hermit, who had come to take food after 
a month's fast. So you called liim, and gave ^ him the hall of meal that 
you had made. From the surpassing merit acquired by giving to tliat 
fitting object, you have become King (^h'davjihana. Tliat hcriuib lias 
become a god. That god entered into the fish, and the fish being tlius 
animated by tlio god laughed for joy at beliolding the soul of the w^ood- 
cariler, which is none other than yourself, born in the rank of a king.” 
And this story is summed up in the following stanza : — 

When the face of the fish laughed, the hermit said to king (Jatavrihana, 
Who w^as bewildered wdth fear, “Because thou on the bank of this river, 
Didst cause a hermit to break his fast on barley-meal long ngo, 

Ilapiuming to behold thee, thereupon the fish laughed." 

That Cfitavahana, having represented to his mind, by his power of 
remembering his former births, that incident of old time, practised fiom 
that day forth the virtue of charity, and devoted himself to collecting the 
compositions of all great poets and wise men. He bought four f/atlids for 
forty million gold pieces, and had a hook made, which w^as a treasiuy of 
gdthds that he had collected," named ^filivaharia, containing seven hundred 
(jdthds, and so being' a storehouse of various glorious achievements, he 
ruled for a long time. 

These four-’ (jutlias are as follow's : — 

* 1 have what I suppose to bo the sense of tlie pa.ssajjfo. The MSS. support 

tlio text. 

- Sayyrahaijathiikovn. Say rjralia \ti omitted in a. In the is’avasriluisriijkacaritii by 
Biihler and Zacharim, p. 32 note, W’e find “ Dor Satavrdiana, welchev hicr jiemeiut 
ist, wird Hfila dor com])ilabor dcs G-athakoaa soin.” On the second pa^e of Weber’s 
“ Uober das Sapta^atakaiii dos Hfila,” wo find it stated that Dr. Bliati Dfiji identi- 
fied llala with yatavfiliana. Sol^ Cowidl and Tljomas’s tninslatiou of the Harsa- 
carita, p. 2, n. 13. 

Ten ffdthds are given in Dinilnatha’s edition, but four of them are not w^ortli 
translating into English. The first and tenth enuniorato the sums i>aid, iiiqntioning 
the principal words of the gathus bought. 1 hav^ not found any one of the ten 
gdihds in Weber’s book. • 
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Do not learn, O parrot, how a ripe mango, caressed by the beak, falls, 

Here is a field of rice sprung up, presuming on its hardness. 

Ko disrespect should be shown to those men, who are like banana-stems. 
Who, when bestowing fruits, do not regard their own destruction. 

The Vindhya supports every day dry trees as well as trees full of sap, 

The great do not abandon one who has been reared in their laps, though ho 
bo worthless. 

When a first object of regard has for some reason or other been adopted by 
those men and women, 

The reason that they do not look at another is that it is even like the roof- 
tree familiar to them from their birth. 

Will the fragrance delighting all men, that belongs to the sandal- wood tree, 
though dry. 

Will this fragrance, I say, be found in it, in the condition of a new tree full 
of sap 1 

The banana-tree, the Vindhya mountain, the object of regard, and the 
saudal-wood tree, 

These were immediately bought by Qalivahana for ninety millions. 

Now follows the story of the moral vow. The following is a brief abstract 
of it. In the city of Kanyakubja, the royal residence, ‘ which is of the size 
of thirty-six lakhs of villages, the king Bhiideva, on account of the fact 
that he fell in love with the wife of the servant that superintended his 
beverages, propitiated Kadramahakala in Malava, and after giving the realm 
of Maliiva to that god, himself became an ascetic." 

In the land of Grujaiat, in tlic region called Vadhiyara, in the village of 
Paiiciicara, the mother of a boy of the Capotkata race placed him in a 
cradle on a tree called mmi^ and herself went to gather fuel. 

It happened that, for some reason or other, the Jaina teacher, named 
(Jilaguaasiiri, came there and saw that the shade of that tree was not inclined, 
though it \vas the afternoon. He thought that thife strange fact must be 
due to the po>ver of the merit of that very boy that was in the cradle, and 
hoping that ho was destined to extend the Jaina faith, he bought him from 


^ KalyanaJcataJca. Is this tho Hiuclustani urdu mn^alla^' i 

- The story is told at longtli in tho Appondix to Diiianatha’s edition, after B 
apparently. It is also given in a. Tho god is called simply Mahakala. By way 
of atonoment for his otfimco, tlio king niakos over to the god tho la rid of Malava, 
which i.s lialf of the kingdom of Kanyakubja, an^ appoints the Paramara Eajputs 
to guard it. 

Sanskrit JhoUkd. Hofrath Buhler (11. C. p. 41) translates Jholikavihara by 
“ Wiegeu-Tempel.” I liud that in 'Hindi there is a word “ ” meaning “ a 

hammoi^k or SAviuging-cot,” Avhilo in (iujarati Jhodl means “ a child’s cradle.” 

Another, and a still more rorvantic, account of tho origin of this dyna.sty will be 
found in the Kas Mala (Watson’s edition), p. 19 and ff. 
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liis mother by her the means of subsistence.^ He was brought up 

by the abbess Viramatl,- and his spiritual preceptor gave liim the name of 
Vaiiaraja. When ho was eight years old he was entrusted with the duty 
of keeping oil tile mice that spoiled the otferings made to the god. He 
killed them witli clods,-’ but was forbidden by the teacher, whereupon he 
said they must lie got rid of by the fourth expedient.*^ The teacher investi- 
gated his lioroscope, and tiiiding in it an arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, which showed that he was destined for kingship, he came to the 
conclusion that he would be a powerful .sovereign, and gave him back to 
his mother. He lived with his mother in a certain district, inhabited by a 
wild tribe, belonging to his maternal uncle, and as his maternal uncle lived 
the life of a bandit, he made raiding expeditions in all directions. Once 
on a tiim?,'’ in the village of Kakara, he had dug a tunnel into the house of 
a merchant, and was stealing his wealth, when his hand slipped into a 
ve.ssel of curd.s. He said to himself, “ 1 have eaten in this liouse,’’ and so 
lie left all the merchant’s possessions thcre^ and went out. O'he next day the 
merchant’s sister Qridevi sent for him secretly in the night, out of love for 
her brother. She treated him kindly, giving him food and wealth so lie 
made her this promise, “ You, lady, shall at the ceremony of my coronation, 
place, as my sister, the ornament ^ on my forehead.” Then, on another 
occasion, as he was living the life of a freebooter,-^ some of his bandit 
followers stopped in a certain district of the forest a merchant named 
Jamba, who, seeing those three thieves, broke two out of the five arrows 
that he had. They asked him the reason. lie said, “ Since there are only 
three of you, the two .surplus arrows are usele.ss.” When lie had given this 
answer they pointed out to him a moving mark, which he hit with an 
arrow. They were so delighted that they took him with them to Vanaraja, 
who admired so much his warlike skill, that he said to him, “ At the cere- 


^ Wo loani from Biihlor’.s Homacaii'lni Wiat tko order of Yutia is recruited l)y the 
[uirchaso of hoys. Soim^timos the Yatis boji; children or adopt orphans. (li.C. p. 9.) 

" Viramiiiiganinyd. But I find in a, Vlmtnathjanind^ tho masculino instead of tin; 
feminine. P gives Vlramatwuuinya. 

thud in a, rawt’3ia with aii arrow. A and B give the plural “ with arrows.” 
P gives hduena. 

* Tho four npdyas (or expedients) are sowing dissension, negotiation, bribery, 
and ox>en attack. 

Fallihhunvi. 

® I insert haJdeit with a. Tho Glohe ncw.spapcr for February 4th, 1899, tells a 
similar story witli regard to a bandit named “ Yakook Luis” who nourished about 
tJie middle of the ninth century. “The robber’s eye was attractod by something 
small and glittering on the grou^id, which he took to bo a <iiamoud ,• picking it up 
he thoughtlessly convoyed it to his lips.” Tho eonseq nonce >vus that tlm robber 
had to abandon tho property of tlie governor of tho province, as luj had oaten Ids 
salt. 

7 Or according to a, a bath, food and clothes. A and B liave the same rt*idmg. 

** Tilaka. Oaratavrttyd vaHamdnagya. • Hero P give^ Jamba. 

“ I adopt calavedhyam, the reading of A, B, a and P. • ^ 
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mony of my coronation you shall be my chief minister/* and so he dismissed 
him. Then a pancakula ^ came from Kanyakiibja in order to draw tribute 
from the land of Gujarat, which had been given by the king of that 
country ^ to his daughter named Mahanika, by way of marriage portion, and 
he made the man named Vanaraja his arrow-bearer.® After the paTtcakula 
had collected wealth from the country for six months, he set out to return 
to his own land, with twenty-four lakhs of silver drammaSy and four 
thousand well-bred horses ; but Vanaraja killed him at a ghat named 
Saurastra, and lived in concealment for a year in a certain forest fastness, 
out of fear of his sovereign. Then lie was desirous of building a capital, 
in order that he might be crowned as monarch of his own territory ; so he 
began to look oat for a heroic stretch of land, and as he was thus engaged, 
he was asked by a man named Anahilla, the son of Bluruyada Sakhada, who 
was comfortably seated on the edge of the Pipaluta tank, “ What are you 
looking for ? ” Those ministers ^ said, “ W e are looking for a heroic stretch 
of land fit to build a city on.” He answered, “ If you will give my name 
to the city that you build, I will show you the piece of land of 'which you 
are in search.** Then he went near a Jali-tree, and showed them as much 
land as a dog was chased over by a hare.'^ There Vanaraja founded a city 
called Anahillapiira, on the second day of the white fortnight of Vaicakha, 
on a Monday, in the 802iid year of the era of Vikramaditya, and had a 
palace built under that Jfili-tree. Then, a time pointed out by the 
astrologers as suitable for his coronation having arrived, he sent for that 
(Jridevi,^ whom he had adopted as his sister, wdio lived in the village of 
Kakara, and had the ornament on his forehead affixed by her, and had him- 
self crowned king under the title of Vanaraja, being fifty-s?x years old. 
That merchant, named Jamba, was made hia prime minister. Ho brought 


^ This \vo]'d occurs frcciiioritly in this book. It sooins to tloiioto a jroveriiniciit 
officer, not nocossarily, in all cases, a rovoiuio officer, tlioup:h, as ji, general rule, 
that im'aning is Jvp|iropriate. Ou pages 2113 and 302 it is .strikingly inappropriate. 

" I reail with a and P, tiulde^aruj unk fur tad rear djnah. This readiiig is akso given 
in the A]»pGndix. The statement in the text derives some support froni a recently 
discovered copperplate, which seems to belong to ubo eighth century. We learn from 
it that king llljojaof Mahodaya or Kananj oonlirmod a land-grant inaile originally 
by his great grandfather Vatsaraja and a letter of consent {aimniaH) of his grand- 
father Niigabhata. The village, which was the subject of the grant (f^dmna) was 
fivagrama situated in the Donclva province of Gujarat. This inforination I owe 
to Hofrath Biihler. 

^ Sellahlirt. Thi' word ftello is given by Hemacandra as ecpiivalent to )nr'ja<;i<;ah 
<;aTiK;ca. Forbes (Ras Mala, p. 28 of AVatson’s edition) translates it by “ spear- 
^bearer Ho tells us that “King Bhoowiu* had assigned the revenues of Gujarat 
*as the portion of his daughter Milan Devee.’* # 

^ Taih pradlidnair‘'. But a has sinijdy fair'*, which would mean “ he said.” The 
reading of the text probably points to some omission. 

" 1 road Avi til P, i/uiut/m bhuvata i;acaJyena ^i\t. trdHita.'itdvatiik. This agrees with 
the reading of a, but a has f;a»;cv;jh'ena. The reading 1 have adopted is also found in 
tho Appendix. « 

® Hero called (Jriyddevl. But see Appendix. 
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■with great respect from the village of Pailcasara the Jaina doctor, (^hlaguna, 
aad placed him on his own throne in his palace, and being the very crest- 
jewel of gratitude, he wished to make over to him his kingdom with all its 
seven constituent parts ; but the sage, who was free from covetousness, 
again forbade him.i Thinking that ho would in tliis way repay his kind- 
ness, the king caused to be built, in accordance with the commanil of the 
sage, the Caitya called Pancasara, adorned with an image of Parcvanatha,'^ 
and furnished with a statue of himself as a 'worshipper. In the same way 
also he had made a temple of Kanthe^wari in the immediate neighbourhood * 
of his palace. 

But this kingdom of the Gurjaras, even from the time of King Vanaraja, 
Was established with Jaina mantras, its foe indeed has no cause to rejoice. 

From the commencement of his reign, nntil its termination, Vanaraja 
reigned 59 years^ 2 months and 21 days;^ the whole life of Vanaraja was 
109 years, 2 months and 21 days. In the 862n(l year of the era of king 
Vikiamaditya, on the third day of the white fortiiiglit of Asad ha, on a 
Thursday, in the nahmtra of Aevini, during the continuance of the larina of 
Leo, took place the coronation of Yogaraja, the son of Vanaraja. He had 
three sons. Once on a time the prince named Ksemaraja made this repi'e- 
sentation to the king. “ Tlie ships of a king of a foreign country having been 
driven out of their course by a cyclone, have come from other tidal shores 
to Someevarapattana. Xow there are in them a thousand spirited horses, 
and elephants a hundred and fifty in number, and of other things to tlu? 
number of ten millions. All tliese will go to their own country through 
our country*. If your Majesty will give the order, then I will bring them 
to you.” When this proposal had been made to the king, lie forbade 
the attempt. Immediately those tliree jniiices, tliinking that the king 
was decrepit from old age, made ready an army in that very border district 
of their country, aud^in the stealthy manner of thieves intercejited that 
whole caravan and brought it to their father. The king was inly wroth, so 

’ Tlie seven const, itnent parts of a kitigilom are tlio his luijiisters, ally, 

territory, fortress, ariny and treasury. J* gives again and again r(n l)!L<lo liini.” 
But a supports the text. 

^ This is nivMitioncd in the Sukrtasaihkirtaua of Arisiiliha. See pages 8, 0 of 
Hofnith Buhl(*r’s pani])hlet (Sitzungsberiehte der Kuis. Akaflcniiio dor Wissou' 
sehafton in Wien, Band CXiX. vii.). Se(j also Forbf^s’s Itfis Mala, p. lib, \vh.ei;e wo 
learn diat an image of the king in the attitude of a wor.sblpper, covered, however, 
by hia scarlet umbrolla, is still xircsorved in tlio temple. 

, a Perhaps w'O should omit tho #vord ""kanfhe witli A and a, which give only 
dhavtdagrhe. In P, Veantho is inserted by a later hand. 

I translate tlie text of the Bombay edition, the list in which i.s nearly identical 
with that of Arisiihha. The list as given in Buhlor, M S. 29(1 (a), is nearly identical 
■with that of A and B given in the Appendix to the Bombay edition (see IKihler’s 
Aiisiiiiha, p. 9, note 1). For the chronology of this v1.ynasty I would beg V> refer to 
p. 282 of the Chronology of India, by C. Mabel Dnif (Mrs. W. U. llickmors). ^ 
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he kept silence, and did not extend to them any welcome, or any kind of 
civility. Prince Ksemaiaja, having made over all that wealth to the king, 
asked him whether their deed was honourable or dishonourable. Then the 
king said, “ If 1 were to say that it was honourable, I should be guilty o^f 
the crime of stealing my neighbour’s goods, if I were to say that it was dis- 
honourable, I should produce a feeling of irritation in your mind.* *• There- 
fore I have come to tlie conclusion that silence is the preferable course, 
Kow let me tell you why I forbade you to carry off the property of your 
neighbour, when you first asked me. When in foreign countries, kings 
praise tlie government of all sovereigns, they say scoiiifully that in the land 
of Gujarat there is a government of robbers. When we are informed of 
this and similar facts by our representatives ~ in their reports, we are afflicted, 
because we do to a certain extent feel despondent on account of our 
ancestors. If this reproach attaching to our ancestors could be forgotten in 
the heart.s of all men, then we also miglit attain the title of kings in all 
gatherings of sovereigns. But now, you princes, being greedy of a trifling 
gain, have furbished up anew that reproach of our ancestors.^’ Then the 
king brought out his own bow from the armoury, and said, “ Let which- 
ever among you is a strong man, bend this bow ! ” When he had given 
this order, they all tried in succession Avith all their might, but not one of 
them wa.s able to bend it. Thereupon the king strung it with ease,^ and 
said, — 

Disobeying the order of kings, cutting off the salary of dependents, 

And deserting the society of wives, is called killing Avithout Aveapons.^ 

“ It follows that, according to this teaching of the treatises oh policy, you, 
my sons, are killing me Avithout weapons,® so Avhat punishment will meet 
your case 1 ” Then the king starved himself, and ascended the funeral pyre 
after on^hundred and^ t^^ had been accomplished." This king 

built the temple of the goddess Yogiyvari. The reign of Yogaraja lasted 
for 17 years, 1 month and I day, as it came to an end in the 878th 
year of the era of Vikiamaditya, on the 4th day of the Avhite fort- 

* I find ill a, ceta/isu, in your ininda. 

” ir«rc a gives sthanapimisaih. This word occurs frequently the Cintamani. 
Tho olficers denoted by it seem to have been very like consuls. 

I reaci nnmrpja which I find in o and P. This appeal's to bo tho reading which 
Forbes followed. 

*• It is strange that Forbes should omit this incident, Avhich reminds us of Kama 
and Ulysses. , 

^ This couplet is Ko. 876 in Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, but there the second 
Pada is hrdhmandnam anadarah. 

P and a insert djndlha'Q^jddy by disobeying my orders. 

' Tl»© chronology of the text seems Jip bo defective, but I give it, as I find it in 
the edition of Binanatha. He is e\ddentty dissatisfied with some of the dates given 
in his text- . - 
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night of the month (^^ravana. In the 878th year of the same era, on the 
htli day of tlie white fortnight of the month Cravana, in the nahsatra of 
Uttarasadha, in the laffna of Sagittarius, Ratnaditya’s coronation took place. 
His reign came to an end in V.S.^ 881, on the 9th day of the white fort- 
night of Kartika, so this king reigned 3 years, 3 months and 4 days.3 In 
V.S. 898,011 the 13th day of the white fortnight of Jyestha, on a Saturday, in 
the riaksatra of Hasta, in the lagna of Leo, the coronation of king Ksemaraja 
took j)lace. That king’s reign came to an end in V.S. 922, on Sunday the 
15th <lay of the white fortnight of Bhadrapada, after it ha«l lasted for 38 
years, 3 montlis and 10 days. The coronation of king Camundaraja took 
place in V.S. 935, on Monday the first day of the white fortnight of 
A(;vina, in the nak^atra of Rohinl, in the hujna of Aquarius. His reign 
came to an end in V.S. 938, on a Monday, the 3rd day in the Idack fort- 
night of jMagha, and so that king reigned 13 years, 4 months and 3 G days. 
King Akadadeva ascended the throne *in V.S. 938, on tlie 14th day of the 
black fortnight of Magha, on a Tuesday, in the naksutni of Svilti, in the 
lag7ia of Leo. This monarch caused to ho built in the city of Karkara, the 
teni])le of Akadeevari and Kanthec;vaii. His reign came to an end in V.S. 
9nr», on the 9th day of the white fortnight of Pausa, being a Wodrieaday, 
and so he reigned 20 years, 1 month and 20 days. Bhuyagadadeva came to 
the tlirone in V.S. 990, on the 10th day of the wliite fortnight of I’uiisa, on 
a Thursday, in the nahsaira of Ardra, in the lagna of Aijuaiius. This 
king made the temple of Bhuyagade(;vava in Pattana and a rampart. His 
icign came loan end in V.S. 991, on the 15th day of the wdiite forbniglit of 
Asildha, and so he reigned 27 years, 0 months and 5 days. So there weni 
seven kings .of the Capotkata dynasty, and their reigns extended over 190 
years, 2 months and 7 days.-^ 

The elephants are ill to take service with, the mountains have lost their 
wings, 


* V.S. stands for the ora of Vikraniriditya. In P I foul only the figure 8. In 
other cases also that MvS. gives only one figure. 

- The text docs not give tlu^ number of «lays, 

1 now give for the pnrjxjse of conq^arison a translation nf the list as givcni 
in tho Appendix from MSS. A P. Thi.s agree.s almost e.xaetly with that of MS. 
No. 2U0 (a). 

“This king reigned 35 years- Ksemarfija's reign l)egan in V.S. S07, and lio 
reigned 25 years. iJhhyada’a reign began in V.S. 922, and Ik? reigned 29 years. 
He caused to be built the temple of .Bhhyade(;vara in I’attaaia. In V.S. 951 Vairi- 
simha began to reign, and he reigned 25 years. In V.S. 970 IlatnadityM. began to 
reigfi, and he reigned 15 years. V.S. 991 Samaiitasiuiha began to Jeign, and Im 
reigned 7 years. So there w'cre .seven kings of the Capotkafa j-ace, and they came 
to an end in V.S. 998.*’ The passage continues as in tiie print(?il te.vt, bat tho 
verses are omitted, and the three brothers are made to return from ])ilgrimage 
during the reign of Samanta.siraha, instead of during the reign of Bhuya-ttadeva. 
So^lso in MS. 296 (o). * • 
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The tortoise is a ** laggard in love of his friends, and this lord of the 
snakes is double-tongued ; 

The Creator considering all this, produced, for the support of the earth, 
From the mouthful of water sipped at the evening ceremony, a brav^' 
warrior with waving sword-blade.^ 

Then three lirothers by the same mother, sons of Miifijiiladeva, of the 
family of King Bhuyagada, previously mentioned, named Kiija, Bija and 
Bandaka, went on a pilgrimage to Somaniitlia, and paid their adorations to 
him, and on their return w’ere looking at King Bhiiyadadeva, while engaged 
in the amusement of the mari^gpr When the king gave the horse a stroke 
with the whip, the Ksatriya named llilja, who was dressed as a pilgrim, 
was annoyed with that cut, which was given inopportunely. He shook 
his head, and said, “Alas ! Alas ! When the king asked him the reason 
of his behaviour, he praised the particular ])ace performed by the horse, 
considering it not inappropriate, and said, “ When you gave the horse a 
cut with the whip, you made m}^ heart bleed.” The king was astonished 
at that speech of his, and made over to him the horse to drive. He, seeing 
that the horse and groom were equally wcdl-traiued,'^ praised them at every 
step. That conduct on his part made the king think that he was of high 
birth, so he gave him his sister, called Lihidevi. After some time had 
elapsed from the l)egimnng of her pregnancy, the lady died suddenly, and 
the ministers reflecting that if they did not take some steps the child would 
die also, performed the ciesarian * operation, and took the child out pLh^L 
body. Because he was born under i\\Q naksafra^ he gained the 

name of IMfilaraja. By his general popularity, due to his being resplen- 
dent as the newly-risen sun, and by his valour, he extended the sway of 
his maternal uiich3. Under these circumstances, king Bhuyada,'' 'when 
intoxicated, used to have him crowned king, and used again to depose him 
when he became sober.® From that time forth a “ Cilpotkata’s gift ” has 

* In theso lines Canlukya, tlie name of the dynasty, is derived from cuhda. The 
elephants, the tortoise, and the king of the snakes siipimrt the earth. The moun- 
tains had their wings clipped by Indra. But the word “ Aving ” als(j means ‘‘ party, 
following.” Mountains, as well, as kings, are s])okeu of as “earth-supporters.” 
The word uidtayga, whicli means “ olophant,” also denotes a Candala, or man of 
the lowest caste. Such people are ordained to serve, not to keep servajits. 

- Biihlor (Antiquary, \"ol. VI. p. 181) rejects this storj’ as an invention of the 
bards. The chr(»nologica] diilicnltioa are e^normoiis. See also Buhler’s Arisiriiha, 
p. 10. Generally th<} king is called in the text Bhuyagada, but here Bhuyada. 

•* 1 find in a, safln;ayo<jyatdm. 

Tlius this heroic king was ec'jsectus jam 'tnatre j^eremptd, like Macduff. 

® According to A and a, Samuntasiiiiha. 

‘‘ I find in P, madanmttena sdmrdjye ’hhwicyate amattenotthdpyate ca. This I have 
traTislated. Forbes (R.M. p. 37) describes the transaction in the folloAving -w'oi-ds, 
“ Whpn^he w'as arrived at mature age, Samant Singh, in a tit of drunkenness, 
caused the ceremony of his inauguration to bo performed, but no sooner had the 
king recovered his senses, than he revoked his abdication of the throne. ‘ Frbni 
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become a proverbial jest. Being disappointed ^ every day in this way, ho 
made ready his followers, and having been placed on the throne by his 
uncle when not master of himself, he killed him, and became king in 
reality. In tlie year 993 Y.S., on the 15th day of the briglit fortnight of 
the month Asadha, being a Thursday, in the nakmtra of Acvinl, in the 
lagna of Loo, at twelve o’clock in the night, in the twenty-first year from 
his birtl), Miilaraja was crowned ^ king. 

On a certain occasion, the king of the country of Sapildalaksa ® came to the 
border -^ of the land of Gujarat to attack Mularaja. At the very same time 
arrived Biirava, the general of the monarch that ruled over the Tilaijga 
country.^ King Mularaja, in deliberation wdth his ministers, laid before 
them the probability that, wliilc he was fighting with one enemy the other 
would attack him in the rear. They said to him, “ If you throw yourself into 
the fort of Kantlia,^ and tide over sonic days, when tlie Kavarfitra ^ festival 
comes, the king of Sapadalaksa will go to his capital of (^^ikambhari to 
worship his family goddess. In that interval we will comiuer the general 
named Bfirava,^ and after him the king of Sapadalaksa also.” AVhen he 
heard this advice of the ministers, the king said, “ Will not the disgrace of 
running away attach to me in the ivorhU” But they said, — 

“That the ram retires, ihe reason is that he may butt, 

The lion also, in wrath, contracts his body, eager for the spring, 

With enmity hid in their hearts, employing secret counsels, 

The wise endure anything, making it of little account.” 

Persuaded by this speech of their.s, Mularaja threw himself into the fort 
of Kanthii. * The king of Sapadalaksa passed the rainy season in the 
country of Gujarat, and w'heii the Navaiatra came on, ho planted the 
city of (^TdiamhliaiT on the very ground where his camp stood, and having 
brought his family goddess to tlio spot, began tlie Navaiatra festival 
there. Miilanija, hearing of that occurrence, ])eiccived tliat Ids ministers 
were men of no resource, and developing in that crisis great intellectual 

tliat timo,’ says fche Jaina jiniialist;, ‘ tlic vahielnssTicas of the gift inatlo by a 
Ciiptitkata })oc*aniO provoi'bial.’ ” 

* I liud in a, chlo.tii-l.yauiunf.K 

- I regar«l ahlrlst'ka as practically ©(puvaleiit to the European ceremony of 
coronation . 

Eastern Ilajputruirt (Uiihler’s H.C. p. 26). Tlie name probably means “one 
laklLand a quarter of villages or towns.” 

Sandhau. lint a gives aannHlhatr,. 

® The Caiukya 8<ivcreigu of Kal/ana. For tadyauga^aduma, a gives todyogapatte^ia. 

** The modern Kantlikot in the eastern (Vagad) division of Kach. 

^ Sec Ras Mala, p. 012. The word means, of course, nine nights. 

^ Also called Barapa and Uarasa. *■’ P gives atikopdt, in great wrath. 

No. 5179 in Bbhtlingk’s ludische Spriiche. It is found in the Pafieatautra. 
Bohtlingk reads hrdayanihitahhavd. * , 
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brightness, he proceeded to compose a state paper, ^ and summoned by a 
royal rescript all the neighbouring feudal lords, and by the mouth of the 
Pahcaktila, who was secured by spending money on a fictitious account, ^ he 
appealed to all the Rajputs and foot soldiers by pointing to tlie noble* 
deeds of their families, and won them over by suitable gifts and other 
attentions. Then he informed them of the time agreed upon, and placed 
them all near the camp of the king of the Sapadalaksa country. On the 
day fixed, MCilaraja mounted a splendid female camel, and with its keeper 
traversed a great tract of country, and in the early morning unexpectedly 
entered the camp of tlie Sapadalaksa king, and dismounting from the 
camel alone, sword in hand, said to the king’s doorkeeper, Is the king at 
leisure at present 1 Inform your master that king Miilarfija is entering 
the royal door.” And with these ^YO^ds he pushed the servant away from 
the neighbourhood of the door with a blow of his strong arm, and himself 
entered the royal pavilion at the very moment tliat the doorkeeper was 
saying, “ Here is king Mularaja entering at the door,’’ and sat down on the 
king’s bed. The king, beside himself witli fear, kept silence for a 
mommit, and then shaking offTiis terror to a certain extent, he said, “ Are 
you really king Miilaiajar’ Mularaja said in clear tones, “Yes.” The 
Sapadalaksa king, hearing this utterance, Avas proceeding to make some 
remark suitable to the occasion, when those soldiers with whom it Ijad been 
previously arranged, four thousand in number, surrounded that pavilion. 
Then Mularfga said to that king, When I was reflecting wliether on this 
terrestrial globe there was any king heroic enough to stand against me in 
battle or not, you arrived exactly in accordance witli my wishes. But as 
flies alight in sAvarms at meal-time, this general of tlie king of /.be land of 
Tilarjga, Avho is named Tailapa, has come to conquer me, so I have come 
here to ask you to abstain from attacking me in the rear, and similar opera- 
tions, Avliilo I am engaged in chastising him.” When Mularaja had said 
tins, the king replied, “ Since you, though a sovereign, are so careless of your 
life as to enter thus alone the dAvelling of your enemy, Kke a comniou soldier, 
I Avill make peace with you until the end of my life.” When the 
Sapadalaksa monarch said this, INlularaja rejected his overtures, saying, 
‘‘Do not speak thus,” and Avlien invited to take food he refused the 
invitation out of contempt. He rose up, grasping his sword in liis hand, 
and mounting that female camel, surrounded by tliat very body of troops, 
he fell upon the camp of the general BaraA^a, He killed him, and captured 
his horses, ten thousand in number, and eighteen elephants, and Avhile 

* Perliaps wo ougLt to road with a and B for ruju. 

- Here a has h^unah-khalca. 

3 Guruilara. The word occurs frequently in this hook, and its moaning is self- 
evident. * 
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he was encamping, the Sapildalaksa king, liaving been informed of this fact 
by his spies, took to flight. That king caused to be built the vasahika ^ of 
Mularaja in Pattana, and the temple of Munjaladevasvamin. Moreover, he 
went continually every Monday on a pilgrinifige to Somecvarapattana * out of 
devotion to the god (^Hva, and Somanfitha was so pleased with his devotion 
that, after informing him of his intention, he came to the town of Maiidali. 
The king caused to bo built there theMule^vara temple, and as he went there 
every day in the ecstasy of his devotional fervour, the goil Soniecvara was 
so mucli pleased with the zeal of his worshipper, that he said, “ I will come 
to your capital and bring the sea with me,” and tliereupoii he manifested 
himself in Aiiahillapura.-^ As a proof that the sea liad come with him, all 
the waters in all the reservoirs in that city became brackish. The king 
caused to he built in that city the Tripurnsa temple. Then while lie was 
looking out for an ascetic, who would be a littirig superintendent of that 
temple, he heard of an ascetic named Kanthadi, on the bank of the river 
Sarasvati, who, in taking nourishment after an Ekantara ^ fast, was living 
on five mouthfuls of food not specially set apart for him. When the king 
went there to pay him his respects, the asceUc, who .was aullbring from a 
tertian' ague^ transferred the ague to his patched garment. The king 
observing that, asked liim how it came to pass that the garment trembled- 
The ascetic replied that he had transferred the ague to it, as otlierwise he 
could not talk to the king. Thereupon the king said, I f you possess sucli 
power, why do you not get rid of the fever altogether? ” Then the ascetic , 
repeated the following distich from the ^/ivapurfiiia, — 

Let my diseases come upon me, whatever they may be, that were earned in • 
prcvioiis lives, 

I wish to go deal' of debt to that supreme place of (^hva. 

He then went on to say, “ As I know that action, the coiisequoMC(^s of 
which have not been endured, is not exhausted,® how can 1 dismiss this 
fever 1 ” When lie «aid this, the king asked him to accept the office of 
superintendent of the Tripnrusa religious foundation. But the asc.etic 

' This word an ajrgregatc of bnildings, including a temple and monnstory, 

and cr)rro!iiH)Ouds to tin*, tenvi Ixistif i.o-. vnsati, used by tho Digainljaras. (Ijiihler, 
H.C. p. 57.) 

* I hero follow the reading of a .and P, ^risomcrvaropatfoiid. Hofrath lliVhler has 
'soino rotnarks on this “absurd story” in his Arisiiliha, p. 10. Of course the author 
uses Sorno^tvara and iSonianiitha indifferently. 

•* The modern name is Anhilwiid. 

Professor Leuinann informs me that I am justilied in taking this to moan 
“ fasting every other day.” • 

■' In .P the word trll.ya is inserted above tho lino by a lator hand. 

MS. No. 290 (a) has the full quotation, “ Action, the conse«pieneo.s of whiiih 
have not been endured, is not exhausted even in hundreds of orurcs oi: kalpaa ; wo 
must of necessity suffer the consequences of the deorls that we iiavo done, Vhethor 
they be good, or whether they bo evil.” • 
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refused in the following words, “ Since I know the maxim of the Smrti, 
which runs as follows, — 

By holding office for three months, by being abbot of a monastery for threo^ 
days, hell is certain ; 

But if you wish to merit hell quickly, you have only to be a king’s domestic 
chaplain ^ for one day : 

why should I, who have crossed the ocean of mundane existence in the boat 
of ascetism, be drowned in a puddle ? ” - After this refusal, the king had a 
copper grant prepared and baked up in jiastry, and gave it him in the hollow 
of a leaf, when he came to beg. He returned from the palace ignorant of 
that fact. Though the river Sarasvati had let him pass before, it was now in 
flood, and w^ouM not let him pass. He therefore bi^gaii to think over his 
sins fro]u the time of his birth, and at last to look carefully in order to find 
out if tliere was anything wrong with the food which he had just ])egged, 
and lo ! his eye fell on the copper grant. Afterwards the king, knowing 
that the ascetic was angry, came to visit him, and while he was making 
deferential speeches to propitiate him, the ascetic observing that, as he must 
have taken llie copper grant with his right hand, it could not be null 
and void, made over to the king his pupil, named VayajalJadeva. That 
Vayajalladeva said, If you will give me every day for the rubbing and 
cleansing of njy body eight of genuine saffron and four palais of musk, 
and one pa/n of camphor, and if you will also give me thirty-two women, 
and a white umbrella with a grant of land,'^ I will then accept the office of 
superintendent.” The king agreed to all his conditions, and so he was 
installed in the office of chief of ascetics in the Tripurusa religious house. 
He became known by the name of Kaijkaraula. Though he enjoyetl 
luxuries in tliis stylo, ho lived in unblemished chastity. Once on a time 
Mfilaraja’s wife proceeded to test his chastity at night. He made her a leper 
by striking her with betel, but on being propitiated, he restored her to health 
by having her rubbed with the unguents with which' he anointed himself, 
and washed in the water that he had used for bathing.'* 


^ Pej'haps there is an allusion to the fact tliat a king’s domestic chaplain must bo 
acquainted wii.li sorcery. See Maurice Bloomfield’s Introduction to the Hymns of 
the Atharva Veda, pp. xlvi,, xlix. and Ixi. 

- Literally, “ enough water to fill the hole made by a cow’s foot.” Cowell and 
Thomas (IIar?a Carita, p. 169), compare the use of j3o6y in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, 489. 

^ MSS. A, B, and P road f/rumsahitamt 'w-hich means “with a grant of land.” 
Porhes (lias Mala, p. 186) expressly says so. It sfppears that the word f/raiS was at 
this time exclusively appropriated to religious grants, and Forbes refers to this 
particular instance. It is aVjsurd to suppose that this luxurious gentleman would 
have been satisfied w'itli one village. 1 therefore follow' the MSS. 

■* This*^is a translation of the rpading given by o and P, which runs as follows, — 
nijcdvarfanai'ili’parcit sndnocchiHtapayah-prak^dlanacca. 
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Now follows the story of the birth and death ^ of Lakhiika. 

Long ago, in a certain Paramara family, there was a king called 
Kirtiraja, who had a daughter named Kiiinalata. Once on a time, in her 
clhildhood, as she was playing with her female friends in front of a certain 
temple, the}’’ said to her, “ Choose a bridegroom.” - That Karaalata, having 
her sight dimmed with terrible darkness, chose a neatherd named PhuLula/^ 
who was concealed by a pillar of the temple. Having chosen him without 
knowing exactly what she w'as doing, though she was subsequently during 
many years offered to many distinguished bridegrooms, yet she craved the 
permission of her parents to carry out her vow cf fidelity to her first love, and 
owing to her persistency, succeeded in marrying him. Their son was Lusaka : 
he was the king of Kaccha, and owing to the boon of Yaeoraja, whom he had 
propitiated, he was altogether invincible. He repulsed eleven times the 
^army of king Mfilaraja. On one occasion, Lasrtka, while in the fortress of 
Kapilakoti, was besieged by king Mfilaraja in person. Thereupon he * kept 
waiting for the return of a follower named Maheca, a man of great 
courage, whom he had sent to attack some place or other. Mfdaiaja, having 
ascertained that fact, occupied all the avenues by which Maheca could 
return, and as he was coming back, having accomplisbed the errand on 
which he was sent, he was summoned by the king’s soldiers to surrender 
his weapon. In order to Jiid the cause of his master, ho did so, and going 
into tlic presence of Lasaka, he prostrated himself before him. Then, when 
the time of battle came, Lusaka uttered many words of wisdom, such as the 
following, — 

“111 the place where lie was not warmed with courage the contemptible 
Laksa ^ays, 

‘When you sum up the days, how many are gained'? Ten, perhaps, or 
eight;”’ 

and having his valour stimulated by beholding the magnanimous behaviour 
of his follower Mabgca,® he engaged in a single combat with Mularuja. 
Mfilaraja, after three days’ tight, considering that his foe was invincible, 
called to mind Some9vara, and a portion of Rudra came from that god and 
slew Laksa. Then, Laksa having fallen on tire field of battle, king 

’ I. read for vipmii'patW . This king is afterwards called Laksa a ad 

LaRfika. Hut s and kit are frequoutly mtercdiauged in MSH. 

- Ill the original *' Cliooso yo bridegrooms.” The plural may be used out of 
tlofereace, or perhaps the words were addressed to all present, though this does 
not quite asfreo with the text.* 

•* In a and P I find Phulada. • 

* In the original “ that Lafe?ct.” 

" I read witii a, Mdhicahhrtyodhhutiivrttidar^aneiia. I find the same reading in 1’, 
but Mdlncd for Mdhicn. ^ 

The text perhaps means “by his follower by exhibiting magnanimous 
behaviour.” • 
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Mularaja touched with his foot the heard of his foe, which was waving in 
the wind, and was cursed by Laksa’s mother in the following words, 
” Your race shall l)e alHicted with the di^asjg,iif. leprosy.** ^ 

Who made a sacrifice of Lakaa in the fire of his valour, 

And so put an ejid to the drouglit, which withheld tlie tears of his wives, 
Who killed the Laksa of Kac»dia,2 when he rushed inconsiderately into an 
overlong net, 

And so showed a fisherman’s skill in the midst of the sea of battle. 

Here ends the story of the hirth and death of Lfisfika. 

Tile creeper of generosity first sprang up in the earth in Bali,-"' who 
conqiieretl tiie mighty ; 

It fixed its roots firmly in Dadhici ; * in Ruma it put forth shoots; 

In the child of the suii"' it spread into great and small branches; owing to 
I^figarjuna it biuhled a little; 

In VikTamfiditya it blossomed; but in thy generous self, 0 Mularfija, it 
was covered with fruits from its root. 

Tlie palaces of your enemies, bathed in the rainy season with the waters 
from the clouds, 

Having taken, as it were, bundles of ku^a in the form of tufts of bent- 
grass that grow ou them, 

Having given the prescrilied handfuls of water by means of the gushings 
from their spouts, soiern in the masses of masonry that full from tlieir 
walls, 

To be performing every day the ceremony of offeriug funeral-c^ikcs to the 
ghosts of their" dead lords. 

So this king enjoyed a reign free from enemies for fifty-live years. Once 
on a time, immediately after the evening ceremony of waving liglits, the 
king gave some betel to tlie servant, and he, on receiving it iii the palms 


^ LiViroga, See I’ovbois, Kfis Mala, p. 44. Mon ier-Wil llama tolls iia that liitii 
moans 'sjndor and a cutaiiooiis disoaao produced by its poison. 

- Or “ a Iniiidrod tlnmsaud turtles.” 

Ho gave lieavon and oartli to Visim, wlio appeared before him as a dwarf. 

He devoted himself to death, in order that liis bones might be forged into the 
thunderbolt with wliich l7idra sUnv Vrtra. 

'* Kania. “ Indra disguised himself as a Brahman and cajoled him out of his 
divine cuirass.” (Dows«in, Dictionary of Indian Mythology, p. 150.) 

Ho gave away his head a hundred times. Katha Sarit Sagara, Vol. I. 
p]>. 370.378. ^ 

7 Literally “ to the ghost” {profaya). Professor Hillebrandt informs us (Eitiial- 
Litteratur, p. 90) that the soul of the dead man does not enter at once the world of 
the Manes, but remains for a certain time as preta separated from them. To this 
single d^sad person the ekoddisfapriiildha is offered. For this (joromony only purify, 
ing grass, a pitcher of Arghya water and a ball of meal are required. 
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of Lis Lands, perceived worms in it. Hearing of that circumstance the 
king was seized with a desire for asceticism, and determined to abandon 
llie world, and applied fire to the toe of his right foot, and performing the 
gieat gifts, such as the bestowal of elephants and so on, through a period 
of eight days 

Submissive to discipline only, he endured clinging to his foot 

A tire, with its smoke streaming up like hair; 

Wliy mention any other brave warrior in comparison with him ? 

Since ^ he pierced even the circle of the sun.-- 

Being praised with tliis and other panegyrics of the kind, he ascended to 
lieaven. 

Then in lOoO V.S.=^ on the 11th day of the white IVutnight of (^'^ruvaiia, 
being a Friday, in the nahsatra of Pusya, in the lafjna of Taurus, king 
Crimundii ascended the throne. He caused to be built in Pattana the 
temple of the god Candanatlia and the god Cacineevara. His reign came 
to an end in V.S. lOoo, on the 5th day of the white fortnight of Alvina, 
on a Monday. He reigned for thirteen years, one month, a?id twenty. four 
days. In P)05 V.S. on the Gtli day of the white fortnight of A.cvina, on 
a Tuesday, in the nakmtra of Jyestha, in the (agiut. of Gemini, king 
Vallabharaja assumed the sovereignty. That king, after investing the 
fortifications of Dhara, in the country of Miilava, died of sm allpox .^’ He 
acquired two titles, “ Subduer of kings, as Qiva subdued the god of Love,*’-^ 
and “ Shaker of the world.” In lOGo V.S., on the 5th day of the white 
fortnight of Caitra, his reign came to an end, so he reigned five months 
and twenty-nine days. In 10G5 V.S., on the 6th day of the white fort- 
night of Caitra, being a Thursday, in the naJimtra of Uttarasadha, in the 
lufjna of Capricorn, his brother, named Durlubharaja, was crowned king. 
He caused to he built in Pattana a palace with seven storeys, with a dis- 
bursement ollice, and an elephant-stable, and a clock-tower. IMoreover, he 
liad built for the we/fare of the soul of his brother Vallahliaraja the temple 
of Madana9aijkara, and he also had the tank of Dnrlahha excavated. He 
reigned twelve years in this fashion, and at the end of that time he 
established on the throne the son of his brother, who was called Bbima. 

^ For Icii i/ad°, a reads liucid. The Bombay text seorns to rccpiiro aa/i for yah. 

2 Cp. Harsa Carita translated by Cowell and Thomas, note 3 on page 5, and note 1 
on page 34. 

® I translate the figures given in the printed text. The editor would substituto 
1052 for 1050. V gives only 50. ^ 

‘‘ Seo Forbes, Kiis Mfila, p. 52. 

'* Here I road rajamudanaravKara. (See Appendix to the Bombay edition.) But 
as this king was very chaste (Biihlor’s Arisiihha, p. 11) and as a temple of Madanu- 
^aqkara was built for his spiritual benefit, perhaps the is suporffiioas. P 

supports the printed text. • 
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This took place in 1077 V.S., on the 12th day of the white fortnight of 
Jyestha, on a Tuesday, in the naksatra of Acvini, in the lagna of Capri- 
corn. Being himself desirous of travelling to Benares, as he longed to 
perform his devotions i in a holy place, ho reached the country of Malava. 
There he was culled upon by king Munja to give up the umbrella and 
chowries and the other insignia of royalty, and to continue lus journey in 
the dress of a pilgrim, or to fight his way tlirongh. AVheii this message 
was delivered to him, he perceived that an obstacle to his religious resolutions 
had arisen in his path, and after impressing the circumstance in the 
strongest way on king Bhima, he went to the holy place in the dress of a 
pilgrim and gained paradise. From that day forth there was rooted enmity 
between the kings of Gujarat and Malava. Now we will relate, as follows, 
the history of king Munja, the ornament of the country of Malava, which 
presents itself naturally to our consideration at this point.2 


The History of King Munja. 

Long ago in that very country of Mtilava, a king named Simbadantabhata, 
of the race of Paramara,-^ as he was roaming abf)ut on his royal circuit, saw 
in the midst of a thicket of reeds a certain male cliild of exceeding beauty, 
that had been just born. He took it up as lovingly as if it were Ids own 
son, and made it over to his (pieen. The child’s name was called Munja 
with reference to liis origin. After that, a sou was born to the king, 
named Sindhala. As IMurija was attractive by uniting in himself all good 
qualities, the king wished to crown him king, and visited his palace for 

^ Or acoording’ to tlie reading of a, “to fast/’ 

- 1 now proceed to translate tin? account of those kings given in tlio Appi'iidix 
from A and B. It agrees pretty closely with the readings of Biililcr’s 2y(), wliich I 
call a. 

“ 'rheii Miilaraja rnlod for tifty-tive years, as his reign began in 9US Y. S. So 
far the history of Mrilaraja. The reign of king Camunda began in lO.j.S V.8. and 
conTaunod thirteen years. Thou Vailabliuraja began to roigu in 1066 V.S., and 
reigned for six months. Then in lOtiO V'.S. Dnrlabliaraja tame to the tlirone and 
reigned eleven years and six months. [Then tha,t king acquired tlu: two titles of 
Kajamadana^.agkara and J aga j j hanipana. — B.] That king made the tank of 
Burlabha in the city of Pattana.. Aft<*rwards, lie placed on the throne his own 
son named Bhima.” Arisimha tells us (Biihler’s Arisiuiha, p. il) that A^allablia 
was called Jagiiqliainpana. ’Whatever may be thought of the rea.soii assigucnl for 
the enmity between the Parainiiras of Malava and tlie Caulukyas of Gujarat, tliore 
can be no doubt that it existed. Biihler thinks that it was dne to a raco-fend, and 
the natural, tendency to e.vpansioii of the two kingdoms. (Xavasahasaijkacurita, 
p. 47.) 

- See the Xavasuhasaijkacarita by Biihler and Zacharia^, pp. 28, 29, 86, 37. 
Paramara, the Heros eponymos of tins race, is sajd to have sprung from the flame 
of Vac;i.‘?thH’.s sacrifice on Mount Abu. Simliadantabhata is probably identical wdth 
the Siyaka of Padmagupta (op. cit. p. 39). 

Munja and ^ara are said to bo names for the Saeidiarum Sara, Biihlor and 
Zacharu*’! (op. cit. p. 4C)) reject tho legend that Munja avhs a foundling as unhis- 
torical. Munja was also called Vakpatiraja II., Utpalaraja, Amoghavarsa, 
P|thvivallahha, and ^rivallabha. 
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that purpose. Muhja, out of excessive bashfulness, hid his wife behind a 
cane sofa,^ and politely received the king with the customary prostration. 
The king, seeing that that place was apparently private, told him of the 
circumstances of his origin from the beginning, and said, “ I am so pleased 
with your devotion to me that I mean to pass over my son, and bestow the 
kingdom on you, hut you must live on good terms with this brother of 
yours named Sindhala.*’ Having given him this caution, ho performed 
the ceremony of his coronation. Munja, fearing that tlie story of his 
origin would get abroad, went so far as to kill his owm wife. Then he 
conquered the earth by his valour, and for a long time enjoyed pleasures, 
while the great minister named Rudraditya, a very prince of good men, 
looked after the alfairs of his kingdom. During this stage of liis life, he 
was devoted to a certain lady, and he used to mount a camel named Ciri- 
kalla, and travel twelve yojanfu, and return in a night. When lie broke 
olf his liaison with her, she sent him dodJ taka verse, — 

Muhja, tlie rope has fallen ; you do not see it, mean wretch, 

The clouds of Asadha are roaring, the ground will now be slimy. - 

That brother, named Sindhala, out of high spirit, disobeyed the orders of 
Muhja ; accordingly he banished him from his kingdom, and so ruleil for a 
long time. Tliat Sindhala came to Gujarat, and e.st.ablished liis .settlement-’ 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Kacahrada, ^ 

Once, on the Diwrdi festival, he went out to hunt at night. He saw a 
boar roaming near a place where a thief had been put to deatli, and not 
observing that tluj corpse of the thief had fallen down from the stake on 
which he Ifad been impaled, ho pre.s3ed it down with his knee, and pro- 
ceeded to aim an arrow at the boar. Thereupon that corpse called to him. 
He preventetl it from touching his hand, an<l having pierced the boar with 
an arrow, was drawing it towards him, when the corpse rose up, uttering a 
loud laugh. Sindhala said to it, “ When you called to me, was it better 
that I should hit the boar, or attend to you and not hit the boar I When 
he had finished his speech, that ghost, which was seeking occasion against 
him, was so pleased with his boundle.ss daring that it said,'’ “ Ask a boon 
from me.” Sindhala requested that his shaft might never hill useless to 

^ I what .scorns to be the s(5iisu, iiej^lecting grainniar. From this point 1 am 
able to use Biibler's AIS., No. 297, w'hieb I sball cail 

“ This yaihd is added by a later baud iu I*. It is not I'ound in a :uul /3. For nu, 
P f^ives jai. 

Pcdll. 

^ The niodorii Kfisaiidra or Kslsandbra. (See Buhler’s Arisimha, p. 2.'5.) 

^ I road avabudliija madadattah prnhtmi iti. I lind in a, avabudluji! maxhtttah. 
P has ncabndhya niatprad aita/f jirahdmf/, which may be translated “ or attend to 
you and let the boar strike me.” * 

® 1. find in a and jS, UijahhilLitc. , * 
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the eautli. But the gliost then ordered him to ask another boon. Wlien 
ho heard that, he said, “ May all fortune be in the power of my two arms ! 
That ghost, astonished at his daring, said to him, “ You must go to the 
country of Mfilava, There king Muiija’s destruction is drawing near, but 
you must go all the same ; there the sceptre shall ho in your line.’* 
Being thus sent by th(j ghost, he went there, and received from king Muhja 
a certain district, which lirought him in revenue ; but again displaying 
haughtiness, he had his eyes put out by Munja, and was confined in a 
wooden cage.^ Ho begot a son named Bhoja. 

Bhoja studied all the treatises on king-craft, and learnt the use of thirty- 
six weapons, and attained the further shore of the ocean of seventy-two 
accomplishments, and grow up distiiiguislied by all the auspicious marks. 
At his birth, a certain astrologer, skilled in calculating nativities, gave in 
the following horoscope, — 

For fifty-five years, seven months, and three days 
King Bhoja is destined to rule Dfaksintipatha with Gauda. 

Wlien Muiija learnt the meaning of these lines, he feared that, if Bhoja 
lived, his son would not inherit the kingdom, so he made over Bhoja to 
some men of the lowest caste, to be put to death.- Then, at night, they 
perceiving that his form was conspicuous for beauty, felt pity for him, and 
trembled, and said to him, “ Call to mind your favourite deity.’* Then he 
wrote on a leaf the following stanza : — 

Mandlifitr, that lord of earth, the ornament of the Krta age, passed 
away ; 

'Where is that <memy of the ten-headed Kavaiia, who made the bridge over 
the ocean 1 

And many other sovereigns have there been, Yiidhisthira and others, 
ending with thee,'^ 0 king ; 

Not with one of them did the earth pass away: t suppose, it will pass 
away with thee. 


^ So far from this boiri^- true it api>ears that Siiulhula or Sindhuraja, as he is 
also cuIUmI, ruled over Mai ava for a Imio; time. (Hiihler and Zaeharue, ^^avas^l- 
liasaijkaearita, p. 45.) Sludhiila was called Navasahasayka, because ho undertook 
hundreds of daring tleeds. He was succeeded by his sou Blioja. Oiir author uses 
throughout the form Siiidhala. 

- Tins story of the wicked undo Muhja is now disproved. (Biihlor and Zachariae, 
Navasahasaijkacarita, p. 50.) ^ 

I find in a, cdstam (fata” instead of “yarnd Tho rendering will 

therefore be, “Many other sovereigns, Yudhisthira and others, have perished.” 
This is^the reading followed by Forbes. (See Has JMala, p. 05.) The stanza, as in 
the Bombay printed text, is 4831 in Bohtlingk’s Itidische Spriiche. Ho refers, 
it to the Snbhasitarnava. 
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This stanza he sent to the king by the liancl of the executioners. When 
the king saw it, his mind was filled with regret, and he shed tears, and 
blamed himself as equal in guilt to the slayer of an embryo. Then the 
king had Bhoja brought by them with great respect, and honoured him 
with the dignity of crown-prince. Then as the king of the Tiliyga country, 
named Tailapadeva,^ harassed Muhja by sending raiders into his covuitry, 
he determined to march against him, though his prime minister Uiidraditya, 
who w'as seized with illness, endeavoured to dissuade him. The minister 
conjured him to make the river Godavari the utmost limit of his expedition, 
and not to advance beyond it, hut he looked uponTailapa with «!on tempt, as 
he had conquered him six times before ; so in liis overweening conlidence 
he crossed the river and pitched his camp on the oilier side. When 
Kudraditya heard what the king had done, he augured that some mis- 
fortune wouhi result from his headstiong conduct, and he himself entered 
the llames of a funeral pile. Then Tailapa by foi;c(‘ and frainl cut Muuja’s 
army to pieces, and took king Muhja prisoner, binding liim willi a rope 
of reed.-’ He was put in prison and confined in a cage of \voo<l, and waitcjd 
upon by Tailapa’s sister Mnuilavati, with whom ho formed a marriage 
union. His ministers, who had arrived subsequently, dug a tunnel to 
where he was, and made an ai>poinlment with him. Once on a time, as he 
was looking at his own reflccti(»n in a mirror, Mrnalavall came up behind, 
him, without his being aware what she was going to do, and seeing in the 
mirror the reflection of her own face wrinkled ^ with old ago near the face 
of the youthful Muhja, she was despondent on a^icouut of its extreme 
want of hrigditness. Muhja, perceiving this, addressed her in the following 
couplet,-— 

Muhja says, O MriifdavatT, do not regret your vanished youth, 

Though the sugar has been pounded into a hundred fragments, still its 
powder is sweet. 

After addressing her in these woi'ds, he was eager to start for his owm 
country, hut unable to endure separation from her, and yet afraid to tell 
her the facts j and though she spoke to him again and again, he would not 
reveal the cause of his j)erturhation. She gave him food without salt to 

* This was Tailai^a TI. of Kalyaiia. (Sne tlaj Xavasaliasiiijkacanta by liiiliha’ and 
Zacharia', pp. dH, 44.) KudiTiditya w^as ready the minister of Mufija or Valqiati- 
laja II., as ho is mentioned in his Casaiia of 979 A.u. Munja’s death took plaeo in 
one of the three years 994-96. 

Munja. •* 

1 owe this interpretation of l}afca^yair'‘ to Rofrath Biihlor. On page ld:i of the 
printed text iHir.catyani means “ that were loft behind.” 

Jarjura means literally “ broken,” which sense harmonizes with the exprepions 
used in tho couplet tliat follow's. , 

® liamvatl. According to the Katha Ko^a, Nala was celebrated for his skill in 
preparing this dish. * • 


D 
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eat, and food with too much salt, but he did not seem to recognize any 
difference in the taste, so she questioned him lovingly with a voice per- 
sistently charming, and at last he said, “ I am about to escape by thi^ 
tunnel to my own country ; if you will come there, I will crown you as my 
queen consort, and show you the fruit of my favour.” When he said this, 
she answered, “ Wait a minute, while 1 fetch a casket of jewels.” But she 
said to herself, As I am a middle-aged widow, ^ when he reaches his own 
kingdom, he will cast me off”; so she went and told the whole story to her 
brother the king, and then, in order to expose him to special scorn, had 
him bound with cords, and taken about to beg from house to house. As 
he was going round to the various houses, being full of despondency, he 
uttered the following speeches ^ : — 

Those men are terribly grieved in their hearts, who confide in a woman, 
Who, to captivate all minds, speaks courteously with words of love. 

Burnt and broken why did 1 not die ? why did I not become a heap of 
ashes ? 

Munja wanders about, tied with a string like a monkey. 

And such as these : — 

I have lost my elephants and chariots, I have lost my horses ; I have lost 
my footmen, servants have 1 none ; 

So, Eudrilditya, sitting in heaven, invite me eager to join you. 

Tlien, on another day, he was taken to the house of a certain householder 
to beg. The householder’s wife, seeing him with a little pot in his hand, 
made him drink buttermilk and water, but, having her neck uplifted with 
pride, forbade food to be given to him when he begged, so Mufija said to 
her, — 

Foolish fair one, do not show pride, though you see me with a little pot in 
my hand, * 

Munja has lost fourteen hundred and seventy-six elephants. 

Do not be distressed, O monkey,^ that I was mined by her : 

Who have not been ruined by women, Rama, Havana, Munja, and others ? 
Do not weep, O my jailor, that I have been made to wander by her, 

Only by easting a sidelong glance, mucli more, when she drew me by the 
hand. 

If I had had at first that discretion, which was produced too late, 

Says Munja, 0 Mrnalavati, no one would have cast an obstacle in my path. 

* I^read hatydyajilih with a and /3. 

- 1 translate tlio printed to^t, whicli omits many Prakrit verses contained in a. 

® P anVl^a give padafraptini'. 

♦ £ take ma^kada to be a Priikrit form for marhata; but P gives mandaka. 
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Mufjja, that treasury of glory, lord of elephants, king of the land of 
Avanti, 

That creature who was long ago produced as the dwelling-p^^'Ce of 
Sarasvati, 

lie has been captured by the lord of Karnata, owing to the wisdom of his 
ministers, 

And has been impaled on a stake : alas ! perplexing are the results of 
Karma. 

Dacaratha, friend of the king of the gods, father of a portion of the might 
of the genius that issued from the sacrifice,^ 

Perished on liis bed, out of sorrow for separation from his son Kama. 

The body of that king was placed in a cask of boiling oil,- 
And his funeral took place after a long time : alas ! perplexing are the 
results of Karma. 

0 man, bewildered with the darkness of wealth, why do you laugh at the 
man fallen into calamity ‘I 

What is there strange in the fact that Fortune is not constant ? 

Do you not see that in the water-wheel for irrigating fields 
The empty buckets become full and the full buckets empty " 

His ornament is a terrible human skull; 

His retinue Bhrjjgin of shrivelled frame, and his wealth one aged bull ; 
When this is the condition even of (^hva, the chief of all the gods, 

Of what account, pray, are we poor wretches, when once adverse fortune 
lias stood on our heads ? 

The sea for a moat ! Laijka for a fortress ! its commander the ten-headed 
king I i ' 

AVTien his fortunes fell, all that fell : do not despair, O Munja. 

After they had led him about in this way to beg for a long time, they 
took him, by the king’s order, to the place of execution, in order to carry 
out the sentence of death. They said to him, “Call to mind your 
favourite deity.” He exclaimed, — 

Fortune will go to Govimla ; the glory of heroism to the house of the 
Hero ; 

But when Munja has passed away, that storehouse of Fame, Sarasvati will 
be without a support.'^ 

^ Sec Raiuayana I. (Grorresio’s ©diiion). Kama was born from Kauijtalyri, 
who received a portion of the pdijas^ty brought by a “ great being ” that iasiiod from 
the flsimo of Da^aratha’s sacrihee. 

See .Rilmayanii 11. (iS. Da^aratha’s body was placed in a Uulndronl. 

^ No, in Bbhtlingk’s Indischo Spriiche. Ho refers it to the Subhasitarn^iva. 

^ i.e. Kavana. . 

“ Fortune or Laksmi is the wife of Govinda or Visnu. The Hero is'perhapa 
Mahavira or Civa. Sarasvati is the goddess of literature. Forbes (kas Mala, 
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These and other speeches of Munja are to be looked upon as based on 
oral tradition. Then the kin" had Munja put to death, and his head fixed 
on a stake in the courtyard of the palace, and by keeping it continually 
covered ^ with thick sour milk he gratified his own anger. 

Tlien tile ministers in the country of Malava, hearing of that event, 
placed on the throne Dhoja, the son of Munja’s lirother. 

Here ends the first chapter of the Prabamlhacintiimaui, entitled the 
Chronicle of the Kings, beginning with Yikramiiditya. 


CHAPTER II. 

HrSTCiUY OF BHOJA AND nillMA. 

Now, when king }3hoja was reigning in Malava, at that very time in this 
land of Gujarat, Bhima, of the Caulukya race, was ruling the eartli. 

Once on a time, at the close of night, Blioja was mcililating in liis heart 
on the instability of fortune, and lefloctiiig that Ijis own life was nncoitain 
as a wave ; so, after the morning duties, he went into the pavilion of dis- 
tribution, and began to licstow' at will gold coins on ])etitioners summoned 
by his attendants. Tlnui his prime minister, named Hohaka, considering 
that the king’s virtue of generosity was really a vice, because it exhausted 
the treasury, and seeing no other means of putting a stop to tliat system of 
charity, after the general assembly - w^as dissolved, wrote with chalk on the 
notice-board of the pavilion the following W'oids : — , 

“ One should preserve wealth against the day of calamity.” 

Next morning the king happened casually to observe these words, and 
as all his attendants denied that they had done the deed, ho wrote up, — 

How can calamities befall one who enjoys *good fortune'?” 

When the king had written this, the minister wrote up, — 

^‘Sometimes, verily, Destiny is angry.” 

p. 66) qnotGS tlicse linos, but follows t.ho story given in o (Buhlor, MS. No. 296), 
according to which Munja was hang('d on a tree. BilhUjr ami Zaohariie, while 
recognizing tlie logoiulary character of many of the incidents in this tale, point 
ont that two Galukya inscriptions boast of this execution. In a footnote they 
refer to J. F. Fleet, tlwi! dynasties of the Kaii|rese Districts, p. 40. (Navasfiha- 
sankacarita, p. 4;1',) 

* The Biihlor MHS. (a and $) read viliptam for ve^iitam. 

I think that in this work sarvdr'asarn. is equivalent to tlie Urdu phrase diwdn-i’ 
. daridr-i'^umm. “ Notice-board ” is a conjectural translation of bhdrapafta. 

I In the Bhojaprabandha (p. 151*of the Bombay edition published at Kalyana in 1895) 
I the Y^ords are said to have been written up in the bedroom of the king. 
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Afterwards the king saw it, and wrote up, — 

Even a piled-up heap disappears.” ^ 

* When the king wrote up this before Ins eyes, the minister craved that 
his life might be spared, and confessed to what he had written. After 
that the king said, “ People like the prime minister are not able to restrain 
the elephant of my intention with the elephant-hook of knowledge,” and 
so five hundred learned men obtained the grants they chose to ask for.® 
“ For indeed,” continued the king, I have inscribed on my bracelet the 
following four Arya couplets : — 

This is the opportunity for doing good, as long as I possess this prosperity 
by nature uncertain, 

In calamity, which must, of necessity^ arise, how will there he a further 
chance of doing good 1 

O full moon, whiten the worlds with the full wealth of your abundant rays. 
Accursed destiny, alas! does not sulfer anything to remain long well 
establLshed here. 

This is tlie time for yon, 0 lake, to aid suppliants continually with 
fertilizing streams ; 

Moreover, this water is easy to obtain, since long ago the clouds arose. 

But for a few days docs the flood remain, though mounting high, with 
violent current, 

Only the mischief, that it does, remains long, laying low the trees on the 
river-bail k. 

Moreoveiy 

If I have not given wealth to suppliants before the sun sets,*' 

1 do not know to whom that wealth will belong on the morrow. 

Muttering this couplet, which was composed by myself and made the 
ornament of my neck,* like a favourite charm, how am I, 0 minister, to be 
entrapped by you, as by a ghosts' 

Then, on a .subsequent occa.sion, the king, while going round on his 
circuit, leached the bank of the river, lie saw a certain Bralimaii, afflicted 
with poverty, who bad forded the river, coming towards him, carrying a 
load of w^ood, and said to him, — 

“ How deep is the water, O Brahman 1 ‘ 

f 

^ 'rii(i> 1‘onr form a couplet. 

" This passage is evidently corrupt. The printed text follows P pretty (dosoly. 

** I fiiict in a, 0 and P, itadaiiastamite. The sense is much the same as that*ot’ the 
printed text. Of course this couplet is in the Anusttibh metre. » 

■* This is found in the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1S75, }). 14^). ^ 
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The Brahman answered, — 

“ Knee-deep, 0 king.” 

When he said that, the king continued, — 

How have you been reduced to this state ^ ” 

The Brahman replied, — 

“Not everywhere are there patrons like you.” ^ 

The present, w^hich the king caused to be given to the Brahman, when 
he ended this speech, was entered in the charity account-book by the 
minister in the form of the following couplet : — 

A lakh, a lakh, again a lakh, and ten furious elephants 

Were given hy the king, pleased on account of tlie knee-deep utterance.^ 

Then, on another occasion, at night, at the midnight hour, the king 
suddenly woke up, and seeing the moon recently risen in the sphere of 
heaven, he uttered this half-stanza, like the, rising tide of tiis literary 
sea : — 

; This, which within the moon has the appearance of a strip of cloud, 
People call a har(3, hut to me it does not wear that form. 

When the king had repeated this half-stanza again and again, a certain 
thief, that liad entered the king’s treasure-room by digging a tunnel into 
his palace, being unable to restrain the volume of his poetical inspiration, 
exclaimed, — 

But I think that the moon has its body marked with the brands of a 
hundred scars, 

Entrenched hy the meteor-strokes of the sidelong glances o£*the fair girls 
afflicted by separation from your foes. 

When the thief had recited tliis half-stanza, the king had him put in 
prison hy his guards. Then, at the dawn of day, he had the thief summoned 
to his hall of audience, and gave him a present, which the officer, who 
superintended his charity account-book, entered in t\ie following stanza : — 

To this thief, who laid aside the fear of death, and composed 
The two remaining lines, ^ the king, being pleased, gave 
Ten crores of gold coins, and eight mighty elephants also, 

Wounding mountains with the points of their tusks, while bees hum 
rejoicing in their ichor. 

^ These four speeches form a couplet. 

- But C, D and B give prahhdsinej to the iittcfrer of the kiieo-deej) couplet. This 
is found in the Bhejaprabundha (Bombay edition of 1895, p. 140). 

3 1’his stofv will be found on page 184 of the Bhojaprabaudlia (Bombay edition 
of 1895). 

* I read with a and 0, padadvayahrte. This reading is also found in the Bhoja- 
prabandlii\. 
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Then, once on a time, while this hook was being read, the king, consider- 
ing himself munificent, exclaimed, as if overpowered with the demon of 
pride, — 

*I have done what no man has done, I have given what no man has given, 

I have accomplished what it is impossible to accomplish, my heart is nob 
thereby grieved. 

While he was praising himself ^ again and again in these words, a certain 
old minister, wishing to cut short his pride, brought to tlie king the 
charity account-book of Vikramaditya. 

In the introductory section of the book, first of all was found this stanza, 
being the first in it : — 

Eight crores of gold, ninety-three tulfis of pearls. 

Fifty elephants excited with anger on account of the bees drunk with the 
smell of their ichor, 

Ten thousand horses, a hundred fair ones wheedling with wiles, 

All this that was given by the Pandu king by way of tine, was made over 
to a bard.- 


Tliis stanza is to be known as the eight crores of gold ” stanza, on 
account of the nature of the remnneratory gift des(*,ribed in it. 

When king Bhoja hud grasped the purport of this stanza, all his pride 
was crushed by the liberality of Vikramaditya, and after he liad worshipped 
that account-book, he had it put l)ack in its place. 

Then he was addressed by the warder in the following words, “ Your 
Majesty, the family of Saras vati waits at your gate, eagt3r for un interview 
with the king.” The king gave this order, “ Introduce them quickly.” 
Then the family entered in order of precedence. The servant said, — 

The father is learned, the .son of the father also is learned, 

The mother is learned, the daughter of the motlim- also is learned, 
The wretched one-eyed maid-servant is also learned, 

King, I think that this family is a mass of learning. 

The king laughed somewhat at this farcical utterance of the warder, and 
gave to the eldest male of the party the following quarter of a couplet to 
complete : — 

“ From the unsubstantial one should extract .sub.staucc.” 

^ T read i;la'j]fcuiidnah with 0. 

“ I omit four lines wliicli have already been translated in the histor}- of Vqkrama- 
ditya. In MS. 0 they come before these lines. Tins stanza is found on •page 181 
of the Bliojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1895). * , 
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The verse ran thus when completed : — 

Munificence from wealth, truth from speech, so, too, fame and piety from 
life, 

Doing good to one’s neighbour from the body ; from the unsubstantial one 
should extract sul)stance.^ 

Tlieii the king gave to tlie sou the following words : — 

Himalaya, in truth, the monarch of mountains ; 

Mena, witli lier limbs afflicted by bereavement, made. 

No sooner had the king spoken than the son replied, — 

lly the fire of thy valour was melted 
Himalaya, in truth, the monarch of mountains ; 

Mena.- with her limbs afflicted by bereavement, made 
A bed of young shoots the refuge of her body. 

When the stanax had been thus completed, the king said to the wife of 
the eldest son : — 

Which am I to feed with milk ? ” 

When the king gave her this quarter of a couplet to fill up, she filled it 
up as follows : — 

And if Ravana, in truth, was born with ten mouths, but one body, 

His mother gaping with astonishment must have thought, ‘‘ AVhicli am I to 
feed witli milk ? 

Then the king gave the following quarter of a couplet to be completed: — 
On whose neck am I to hang ? ” 

The maid-servant •’ thus filled it up : — 

A certain lady, enraged with neglect, drove away her wretched husband. 

My friend, a strange thought did 1 think, '■* On whose .neck am I to hang ?” 

The king forgot to test the daughter, but rewarded them all, and then 
dismissed them. Then tlie king, as he was walking about on the floor of 
the upper room of his palace, holding up an ximbrelia, during an audience at 
which everybody was allowed to be present,'^ was reminded by the warder 
of what had happened to the daughter. Tlie king said to her, “ Speak.” 
Then she uttered this stanza ; — 

t 

^ This stanza ia No. 2750 in liohtlingk’s ludischo Spriiclie. He iinds it in the 
Sahityadarpana and the Rubhasitarnava, ' 

The wife of HinifiJaya and mother of Parvati. 

I rehd sd with a and 0. ^ 

** Here again 1 take mrvdraisara as equivalent to duvdn^i-^dnmi. 
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0 king Bhoja, light of jour race, crest-jewel of all kings, 

It is right that you should walk about in this world with an umbrella, even 
at night, 

Rest, by beholding your face, the moon should become abashed with shame, 
And this reverend saint Arunclhatl ^ should be tempted to unchastity. 

As soon as she had sai<l this, the king, having his niiml captivated by 
her beauty, married her, and made her one of liis wives. Tlien, on another 
occasion, king Bhoja, though a league of friendsliip - subsisted between 
him and Bhiina, being desirous of breaking the peace, and also wishing to 
test the cleverness of the inhabitants of the country of Gujarat, put this 
(jCitlid into the hand of a diplomatic agent/ and sent it to Bliiina : — 

The lion wlio with ease cleaves the foreheads of miglity elephants, the pro- 
gress of whose valour is published abroad, 

Has no war with the doer, and yet cannot he said to have peace with him. 

Bhinia was itsked to vsend a gdthd in answer to this, but consiilered all 
the compositions, wliich the great poets submitted, as so many fruitless 
eftbrts, until at last tins giithd came : — 

Bhinia was created on the earth by Destiny as the destroyer of the sons of 
Andhaka, 

How can he, who made no account of a hundred foes, make account of thee 
wlio art but one ? ^ 

The king sent this mi lul -astonishing gdthuy which wns composed by 
Govindacfirya, to king Blioja, by the hand of that minister, and thus 
avoided a breach of peaceful relations. 

On a certain occasion," a certain man, introduced by the Avardcr, entered 
the hall of audience, and said to Bhoja, — 

The mother is not satisfied with me nor witli the daughter-in-law, the 
daughter-in-law neitlier with the mother nor me, 

1 for my ])art neither' with one woman nor the other ; tell me, U king, 

wdiose is this fault ? 


^ T ]!0 wife of Va<;isth:i (or Vasisthsi) aiul one of tlie Plcijides. This stanza is 
found on of tho Uhojaprabandlia (Bombay edition of 1890). 

* Yamal o/p lirefi ii. 

Sandhiviffrahika. Forbes (lias Mala, p. 188) tells as that at tlic coui-ts of their 
more powerful neiglibours, tlio kings of Anhihvara were repres<mted by accredited 
diplomatic agents, called “ Saiidhivigrabik ” or makers of peace and war, whoso 
duty it was to keep them informod of foreign affairs — a task performed also^ in 
another mamier by persons called “ Stliatipnrush,” men of the country or spies, 
•■■ho were probably unrecognized their employers. 

‘‘ I read with B, a and /3, Bhimo puhavliy omittiTig ya. 

" Hero P gives sarvdvasarc, which, as I have already pointed out, moans an 
idience, open to all people, of whatever rank. • . - 

The Bombay edition of the Bhojaprabandha (Kjilyana, 1895) reads kupyati for 
'Syati in this coui)let, ■which is found on page 252. ^ * 
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As soon as the king heard this, he caused a present to he given to him, 
which chased away the poverty that had beset him from his birth. Then 
on a certain night in the winter season, as the king was roaming about in 
search of adventures,^ he lieard a certain man in front of a certain tempie 
rei)eating the following stanza : — 

While I am shrivelled up 3 with cold like the fruit of the bean, and plunged 
in a sea of anxiety, 

The fire of my belly pinched with hunger, which blows and parts my lips, 
is appeased. 

Sleep has abandoned me, and gone somewhere far away, like an insulted 
wife, 

The night does not waste away, like fortune bestowed on a worthy 
recipient. 

After tlie king had got through the latter part of the night, he summoned 
that man in the morning, and said to him, How did you endure the great 
severity of the cold during the rest of the night 1 ” And then he reminded 
him of the line : — 

*^The night does not waste away, like fortune })estovved on a wortliy 
recipient.’^ 

The man answered, “ Your Majesty, by virtue of the three thick garments 
I manage to hold out against the cold/’ When the king asked him again, 
** What is that triad of garments ^ that you speak of,” he repeated the 
following couplet : — 

At night the knee, by day the sun, the lire at both tAvilights, 

King, I endured tlie cold by the lielp of knee, sun and lire. 

When he said this, he was made Jiappy by the king by the gift of three 
lakhs. The man continued, — 

By th(3e, thus imprisoning thyself now by the way of muniliceiice, 

Bali, Ivarna and others have been released from their gaol in the minds of 
the good. 

^ Forbos baa soino interostiug remarks on this See |>:igo 101 of the liaa 

Mala, Watson’s edition. 

* Tills trnnslHtioii is conjeetural. Porli{i[)S we oaglifc to read mhllirsitfisya vrith 
1). This word is said to mean “ sliivorin;^.” Monier-Williains tells iis that 
VjldJtUftami is a eorruption of udilhai’^ana. In tlio Bliojaprabandha (page 181 of the 
Bombay edition of 1895) this stanza bejrins with (^Itevddfiinjsitosya. 

^ Hero I read with a, triceli for trivtdi. P has mnyad ya for >aayd. 

* Here I read vasii'(it,'nyl with a, or perhaps it Avould be bettor to read tricall 

again, taking into consideration the fact that in Jaiiia M8S. it is difficult to 
distinguish c from v. ' 

“ I read with a and "ntmdnamaho for '"nidnamaiio. 1 find dtmdnam in the 
corrosponding passage in the, Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition, p. 183), but the 
rest of the stanza differs so niucli that it throws no light on this. 
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While the man was thus pouring forth the full volume of his literary 
flood, ^ the king, who felt unable to give an adequate present in return for 
it, induced him by his entreaties to stop. On another occasion, when tlie 
liing was mounted on an elcpliant, and was going round the town on his 
royal circuit,- he saw a certain beggar picking up grains that had fallen on 
the ground. The king uttered the first half of a half -stanza,"’ — 

What is the use of those people being born who are not able to fill their 
own stomachs 1 

The beggar continued, — 

Indeed there is no use at all of those people being born, who do not help 
others, though well able to do it. 

"Wlien he had ended, the king continued^ — 

0 mother, do not produce such a son as is intent on begging from his 
neighbours ! 

After this speech, the beggar rejoined, — 

Do not, 0 earth, do not give support to those who refuse their neighbours' 
requests ! 

Wlien he had said this, the king said, ‘‘ Who are you 1 ’’ He replied, “ 1 
here am Kaja 9 ekhara, who, having been prevented by the chief men of the 
city from obtaining in any other way an entrance? into your coterie of various 
learned men, have striven by this trick to enjoy an interview with your 
Highness.” , When he liad been favoured with great gifts, suitable to him, 
lie said, — 

In that lake in which the frogs, lying in the holes, were as if dead, the 
tortoises had gone into the earth. 

The sheat-fish had swooned again and again, from rolling on the broad slab 
of mud, 

In that very lake a cloud, rising out of season, has wrought such a mighty 
work, 

That herds of wild elephants drink water in it, immersed up to their 
foreheads.'* 

This is tile utterance of Rajayekliara called The cloud out of season.*' 
In a certain year, owing to a failure of rain, it became impossible to obtain 

j 

^ P has °odg(~»raparastat'^ . - I road a, rdjapdtilidyd'in. 

Here the text reads ardhakavind. But I have substituted ardhakavitd. 

* This stan/a is found on page 155 of the Bhojaprabandha (I3oinbay oflitiou of 
1895). 
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grain and grass, and king Ehiina was informed by his representatives * that 
king Bhoja was for this very reason preparing an invasio)!. This made 
him anxious, and he gave orders to a diplomatic agent named Paraara, to 
this effect, “ Wliatever we may have to pay by way of fine, king Bhoja 
must be prevented from coming into this country during the present year.” 
On receiving this order, he repaired to the court of king Bhoja. Now he 
was exceedingly ugly, but skilled in penetrating the minds of others. King 
Bhoja said to him, — 

** Tell me how many messengers are there, belonging to your king, holding 
the office of diplomatic agent ? ” 

The ambassador replied, — 

Many like me, O king of Miilava, they are there of three degrees, 

They are sent in order, according as the foreign court is considered to be 
of low, medium, or excellent cpuility.’* 

When he gave this answer with a suppressed smile, the king of Dhara 
was pleased with him. 

King Bhoja, astonished at the cleverness of his speech, had the drums 
beat as a signal for beginning the march towards Gujariit. At the time 
of beginning the march, a hard said, — 

The Cola king enters the bosom of the .sea, the Andhra king repairs to a 
hole in a mighty mountain ; 

The king of Karnata does not wear his turban, the king of Gujarat frequents 
the mountain torrents ; 

Cedi, that warlike monarch, flickers with weapons ; the king of Kanyakubja 
is here bent double ; 

0 Bhoja, all the kings are di.stracted with the burden of the fear of the 
advance of thy army only. 

On the floor of thy prison, the angry Avrangle about a place on which to 
lay their beds, 

Has increased in the night among these mutual rivals, who thus dispute, 

“ The king of Koijkana sleeps in the corner, Lata near the tloor, Kaliijga in 
the coui'tyard ; 

You are a new arrival, Ko^ala ; my feather also used to abide on this level 
spot.” 

After the king had ordered the drum for the advance to be beaten, a 

c 

^ Sthdnapurusai/i . Forbes (Has Malii, j). 188) gives it as bis opinion that those 
““ men of the country ” we-ro spb'.s. But we shall soon come to a passage w^hich 
shows tjliat one of the ropre.sentativos of the Gujarati sovereign in Malava declared 
himself to be a native of Gujcirat. The passage is found on page 108 of tlio 
Sanskrit pfinted text. 
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dramatic performance, taking otf all the kings, was enacted. In it a certain 
angry king tried to make Tailapa, who, being in the prison, had established 
himself in a comfortable place, got up, and was thus addressed by him, ‘‘ L 
have an ancestral holding here, why should I leave my own home at the 
bidding of a new-comer like you?’* Thereupon the king turned to Damara 
with a laugh, and praised the display of wit in the jday, but received from 
him this reply, King, the display of ^vit is, no doubt, extraordinary, but 
out on the ignorance that this actor ^ shows "with regard to the liistory of 
the hero of the tale, for this mighty king Tailapadova is recognized by 
liaving the head of king Muhja lixed on a slake ! ” When Pamara said 
this before all the court, Bhoja was so stuug by his sarcasm, that, without 
making any further preparation, he proceeded to march at once towards the 
country of Tilaijga. Then, hearing that a very strong force was coming 
under the banner of Tailajiadeva, Bhoja was very anxious, and at this con- 
juncture Damara came to him, and sliowing him a forgeil rescript from the 
king, informed him that Bhima had reached Bliogapura. By that intelligence 
brought by Damara, which was like the sprinkling of salt on a wound, king 
Bhoja was exceedingly cast down, and he said to Damara, “ You must, hy 
hook or by crook, prevent your master from coming here during the prosmit 
year.” Wlieii the king said this over and over again in plaintive accents, 
Paiiiaia, w’lio knew how to suit himself to every conjuncture, took a male 
ami female elephant from him hy way of present, and sent them to Bhuna 
in Pattana to app(;ase him. 

AVhen king Bhoja was listening to the reading of a treatise on law, he 
heard of the Rfidhavedlia ” of Arjuna. He retlected, What is dillicult to 
practise 1 ” • And so he himself, by dint of constant practice, succeeded in 
performing tlie world-faiiKHl Radhavedha, and tlien proceeded toillnminato 
the markets of the city ; hut an oilman and a tailor out of contempt would 
have nothing to do with his rejoicings, and then jiisliliod their rcd'usal to 
the king. The oilman stood in the upper room of a house, and from it 
poured a stream of oil into a narrow-mouthed earthen vessel that was on 
the ground ; and the tailor stood on the ground, and on the point of an up- 
lifted thread caught the eye of a needle,-^ that was thrown down from 
above, and so threade^l the needle. Having shown in this w'ay their skill 
acquired by practice, they ssaid to the king, “ If your Majesty possesses the 

^ I read imtasya for hhafasya. P has dlivj natasya^ a, dhik vafasyo., 0, dhiydk.ana- 
taaya-. ^ 

“ This is said to mean a particular attitude in sliooting, but I tliink it must mean 
a feat similar , to tliat performed by Odysseus. Poiitlingk and lloth, in tlunr 
Worterbuch in kurzerer Fassung, give for Padhavodhiii “ etwa nach <Iev Scheibe 
schiessend.” The meaning will , to a certain extent, appear in the sequel, biterally 
translated it means “ the cleaving of Radha.” • , 

•' P gives hliumisthita urdln'lmukhakrtatantraimikhc, but also vivare. . ^ 
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requisite skill, then do what we have done.” In this way they cut short the 
king’s pride. 

King Bhoja, I know why you performed the cleaving of Radha,^ • 
It was because your Majesty could not tolerate an opposite to Dharil. 

In these words he was praised by the learned, and being desirous of laying 
out a new city, he had tlie drum beaten. Then a hetaera, named Dhara, 
who, with her husband, named Agnivetala, had gone to Laijka, and seen tlie 
way in wliicli that town was laid out, and returned, requested that her name 
might be given to the new city, and making over to the king an accurate 
plan of Laijka, she laid out the town of Dhara. 

On a certain day, the king was wandering about in his town, after the 
evening general assembly, find he beard a certain Digarnbara reciting the 
following (jatha ^ — 

This birth has been a failure , 2 1 have not broken the successful sword of the 
warrior ; 

T have not listened to the shrill drums ; I have not clung to the neck of a 
fair one. 

The next morning the king summoned him, and taking the opportunity 
of reminding him of the fact that he had uttered these words in the night, 
he a.sked him what ability he possessed. The Digarnbara set forbli his 
valour in the following couplet, — 

King, when the Dipali festival has taken place, and the ichor of elephants 
flows, 

I will reduce under one umbrella Gauda and Daksiiiripatha. 

Thereupon he was appointed comniandcr-in.chief. King Bhiiiia having 
marched * to conquer the country of Sindh, the Digarnbara arrived with all 
the officers and sacked the august city of Anahilla, and having caused cowries 
to be sown at the gate of the clock-tower of the palace, extorted a record 
of victory. From that day forth it became a common saying in that land 
that such and such a thing has been stolen by Kulacandra. He returned to 
the country of Millava with that record of victory, and related the whole 
story to king Bhoja. He said to him, “Why did you not have charcoal 
sown ? The taxes of this country shall go to the land of Gujarat.” This is 
what king Bhoja, the neck-ornament of Sarasvati, said to him. . 

^ liudhavedha. Of course, if the syllables of Rmlhd are inverted we obtain 
Dhard. 

f P gives nuiigaham. I take it to be the Sanskrit nigraham. 

3 P gMis tikkham turiga tia mdnind^ but a and & give tirah't (sic). The anusvura 
in P is not yery clear. Por gorl%Go Hcinacandra (ed. Pischol) tV. 395, 4. 

■* P, and H read vydprte, being engaged in conquering. 
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One niglit, Bhoja was sitting in the rays of the moon, with Kulacamlra 
near him^ and looking at the circle of the full moon, lie repeated these two 
lines, — 

Those who find the night pass as quickly as a moment in tlie society of the 
beloved, 

Find, when separated, the cold-rayed moon as scorching as a meteor. 

When the poet-king had in these words uttered the half ^ of a stanza, 
Kulacandra continued, — 

But I have neither a beloved nor separation ; therefore to me deprived of 
both these things 

This moon shines like a mirror, neither hot nor yet cold. 

After Knlacandra had said thi.s, the king bestowed on him a beautiful 
damsel. 

Then the diplomatic agent, named Pamara, came from the country of 
Mrdava, and by describing the court of Bhoja, created great astonishment. 
Then he returned to Malava, and by describing Bluma as possessing 
extraordinary beauty, he made " Bhoja excited with a longing to see him ; 
so Bhoja entreated him, saying, “ Bring him here, or take me to his 
capital ; ” and Bbima, who wished to sec; the court of Bhoja, used exactly 
the same language to him. So, in a certain year, the resourceful Damara, 
conveying a great present, and taking with him king Bhinia, disguised as a 
Brahman, and ofiiciating as a betel-box bearer, went into the court of 
Bhoja, and made his salutation. When Bhoja began to broach the subject 
of his bringing king Bhima, pamara said, Kings are independent persons, 
and who can force them to <lo what tliey do not wish to do I*' But, anyhow, 
some slaves must not be despised by your Majesty.” ^ After ho hatl said 
this, Bhoja aslted what the age, colour, and form of Bhima were like, and 
looked round at those- people who were present in court. Then Damara 
pointed out the betel-box liearer, and said to Bhoja, “ King, 

He has the same form, the same colour, the same beauty, and the same age ; 
The difference between liim and the king is that between glass and a 
Avishing- jewel.” 


^ I read ardiu’^ but a lias tt^nohtam whicli conics tf) tlic same. P gives iti ardha- 
lavind t&noMe, See pago 74 of tho priiitod t-oxt, wlierc nrdhakavinH occurs. 

“ The grammar iu this pa.ssagc seem.s to be defective. I have given what I 
Kuyipose to be the sense. ^ 

•* I read with a and )3j iftaTminr/ nabkimafam. P gives ndbkimatamf wliich gives 
the same sense. , 

^ Perbap.s the reading of /9, fiarvatheyam Ica/lt^d ^,\d\-ailhdraniiiii is correct. The 
same reading is found in a except that is given for ''•f/ftni. This will ‘mean 
■“ You must certainly not entertain this tdiimerical Hope.” P lias this residing, but 
kwP for /ia»r. Jlowe/er, the reading of the printed text gives a tolerable sense. 
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Wbeii he said this, king Bhoja, who was a very emperor among dis- 
cerning men, looked at the distinguishing marks of the hetel-hox bearer, 
and then, with fixed gaze,' reflected that such a person must be a king, 
'rhen the diplomatic agent sent the betel-box bearer to brijig the articles • 
that composed the present. While tlie things were heing brought, a great 
<leal of time was taken up ])y ])amara^s protracting matters by describing • 
ihcir advantages, and dilating on other subjects. At last the king said to 
him, “ IIow much longer is this hetel-hox bo^arer going to linger Then 
Damara told him plainly that he was Bhinia. Immediately the king set 
about getting ready troops to pursue him. But Damara said to liim, “ At 
the end of every twelve yojana^ there are horses attached to a horso-litler, 
and female camels - tliat go a yojana in twenty-four minutes, so, as Bhinia 
is getting over the ground Avith all these appliances, how are you likely to 
catch him r ” When Dfimara bad-made this representation, Bhoja remained 
for a long time rubbing his hands. 

/ Then king Bhoja, luxA'ing been continually hearing of tlic literary merit 
and virtue of the paml jt IMagh a. out of eagerness to see him, kept con- 
tinually sending royal invitations, and so brought him froin the town of 
(^himfila in the cold Aveather season. He entertained him Avith the utmost 
respect, Avith delicious dishes jind other luxuries, ami after that shoAVtsd 
him entertainments fit for a king, and then, at night, after the (.‘eremony of 
waving lights before the idol Avas concluded, ho made the pandit ^lilglia 
recline on a bed iiear his own, and exactly like it, and lie gave him his oAvn 
lUg, and after conversing jileasautly Avith him for a long time, he slept 
comfortably. In the morning liie king Avas aroused by the sound of the 
auspicious drums, and then the pandit Magha asked him for leaVc to return 
home. The king, Avith hi.s lieart full of ustonishmout, asked him how ho 
had enjoyed his food and coverlets in the day that had passed, but he said, 
“ Let us not discuss tin; que.^tion as to Avliether the food was good or bad,” 
but represented that he Avas exhausted Avith the weight of the rug.® The 
king, who Avas vexed, at last, Avith difficul ty, consented to his departure, 
and so the pandit Magha, being accompanied by tlie king as far as the city 
park, and honourably dismissed, returned to his oavii home. Magha, before 
he left, entreated^ the king to honour him Avith the favour of a visit to 
liim in his oAvn house. Some days after, king Bhoja, eager to see the 
appanitius of ^Magha’s Avealth and 1 uxury, Avent to the town of Qrimfda. 

^ P and j8 giA'e mrc(dadr<;am 'nrparh. This would mean, I suppose, that Damara, 
remarking that Bhoja avus looking intently at Bhima, sent the latter away. In 
any case, the grammar is dofectiv'c. 

• MS. a has karinyah (female elephants), 0, karihhija/i. 

^ I rtad (;.ltarak^abli(lremi with P, a and 0, instead of (‘Hahhurend, which is, 
perhaps, a, misprint. ‘ 

P,^<x aiuUB give i-ynapi/a. 
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The pandit ^lagha won his heart by showing him appropriate respect in 
going to meet him and paying him other attentions, and the king found 
that there was room for himself and his army in Maglia’s stables. But he 
himself went to pandit Magha’s palace, and observed that the lioor of the 
passage leading to it w'as inlaid with gold.^ After lie had bathed, he put 
on a clean garment, standing on the floor of the god’s shrine, 'which was 
made of a i)avement of crystal and emerald in sucli a way as to resemble 
water fidl of the branching stems of aquatic plants. The commencement 
of the rite was immediately announced to him by the family priest, and 
after the worship of tlie god wixa over, and the mantra ceremony had come 
to an end, the king tasted tlie savoury food, 'whicli was brouglit in at 
meal- time. His mind w'as surprised by all kinds of accessory delicacies, 
such as fruits, which came from foreign countries, or were produced out of 
their due season. After he had eaten to his fill savoury food remarkable 
for W'cll-seasoned milk and rice, at the end of the meid he went up into the 
upper chamber, and Avas a spectator of poems, tales, histories, and plays, 
not seen or heard before. Though it was the cold season, there wa.s 
artificially produced a sudden semblan<;o of terrible heat/ so that the king 
had to put on white transparent garments, and being fanned by servants 
holding palm-leaves in their hands, and having his clothes anointed with 
much sandal-wood ointment, he passed that night in delightful sleep, as if 
it had l)een but a moment. In tlie morning he was waked by the sound 
of conchs, and was informed by the pandit Magha of the fact that the hot 
season had suddenly apj)eared in the middle of the cold weather.'' He 
spent some days, as suited the season, full of astonishment, and then asked 
leave to depsjrt to his own country, and after bestowing on Magha all the 
merit of the new Bhojasvarnin temple, tliat he was about to build*’ 
himself, he set out for the country of Mfilava. 

Now, on the day of his birth, Magha’s father had his horoscope cast by 
an astrologer, and the astrologer stated that at the beginning of his life his 
prosperity would be corftinually increasing, but at the end he would lose all his 
opulence, and a disease of swelling would to a certain extent manifest itself 
in his feet, mid -so lni .wi3uld.die. When the astrologer said this," Magha's 
father was desirous of counteracting that predicted course of the planets by 
an accumulation of wealth, and so, having reflected that in the life of a 

^ Or glass, according to a and which have kacahuddluihi.. 

^ Probably fhe circuuinnibulation accompanied by the rop(?tition of a manira. 
(Forbes, Ras Mala, p. 397.) 

“ P gives ai;rutdd,rfif apurraf*. I have followed tho printed text. 

P, « and. )8 give hlitffmmiuahhrdntyfi. 'L'his I translate. 

“ The reading of o, vnaHkaram^ impi-oves the grmninar. I finil vyalikara in 3. 

Both a and 3 read kdrita = caused to be built . , 

< P and a g.ve If i nimUtavkld nii^edite. This I ha^e followed, but tho sense is 
not thereby much altered. , * 
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human being, which is of the length of a hundred years^ there will be 
thirty-six thousand days, he placed so many strings threaded with coins 
in new receptacles that he had made for the purpose, and gave his son 
hundredfold more wealth in addition to that, and bestowed on him the 
name of Magha, and gave him the education befitting his family, and then 
thinking that he had done his duty, he died. Immediately Magha, having, 
like the lonl of the northern quarter,^ a vast empire over luxuries,- began to 
give to learned men as much wealth as they desired, and fulfilled the wishes 
of the tribe of petitioners with measureless gifts, and by various*^ kinds of 
enjoyments show'ed himself in his own country like the incarnation of a 
god. He excited admiration in learned men by composing ths epic poem 
named (^h^upalabadha ; blit at the end of his life, owing to the fact that 
the merit acquired in a previous state of existence was exhausted, he lost 
his wealth, and as calamity had fallen upon him, he- was unable to remain 
in his own country, and so he went with his wife to the country of 
Malava, and took up his residence in Dhara.^ He made up his mind that 
he must obtain some money from king Bhqja by ofifering him a book to 
purchase. So he sent his wife to him, and remained long hoping for it. 
In the meanwhile, king Bhqja, seeing his wife in that condition, opened 
that book, hastily thrusting a pin® into it and saw the following stanza ; — 

The clump of night-lotuses has lost its glory, glorious is the mass of day- 
lotuses, 

The owl abandons his joy, tho Brahmany drake is full of happiness, 

The warm-rayed sun is rising, the cold-rayed moon is setting, 

Various, alas ! is the development of the freaks of accursed Fate. 

Then, having grasped the meaning of the stanza, he said,* “ AV^hy need 
'we consider the whole book ? The world itself would be a small price for 
this stanza alone.” So the king gave by ^vay of remuneration for the 
word Alas ! ” which was appropriate to the occasion, and not redundant, 
wealth to the amount of a lakh, and so dismissed ]V5agha*s wife. But she 

^ i.e, Kuvora, the god of wealth. 

“ I insert with a, hho.jya between and ,'iamrajijo. 'il'he sanio MS. lias 

'firdpta before prajija!^. 

I read with a, /3 and P, tnintair^. 

Before svam I in.sert nija(le(‘e, which I fiud in a. 

* This part of tho story is found in tho I3boja])rabandha, pp. 220 and ff, (edition 
of 1895, Kalyana, Bombay). 

'* According to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, it is customary* to examine a 
candidate by piercing the sheets of a book with a ^aldkd or i>in, and asking him to 
explain the stanza on which the pin rests. BoiVcs are apparently used in this way 
to inquire into the future, Cp. the Sortoa Virgiliamo. Tho word ralCihJ may also 
mean a stilus for writing on palm-leaves. (Biililor Indischo PaUeographie, p. 92.) 

? ^'he moon is the friend of the white lotus, which expands its petals during tho 
night, and closes them in th^ daytime. The Brahmany drake is separated from 
his inato during the night. 
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as she was returning from the king’s palace, being known to be the wife of 
the pandit Magha, was solicited for alms by certain petitioners, and so she 
gave them the wdiole of the king’s present, and returned to the house no 
* richer tlian she left it, and iiiforinod her husband, in ■whoso feet a swelling 
had to a certain extent manifested itself, of what ha<l taken place, with a 
full explanation. Then ho praised her, saying, “ You are my reputation 
manifest in bodily form,” and then, seeing that a beggar laid come to his 
house, and that tliere was nothing iji it fit to give him, he fell into a state 
of despondency, and said this, — 

I have no wealth, and yet vain hope does not leave me, 

My perverse hand does not^ abandon the desire to give. 
iBegging involves disgrace, and yet in self-slaughter there is sin. 

Ye vital spirits, depart ye of yourselves ; what availoth it to lament ? 

The scorching of the fire of poverty is allayed with the \vater of acipiiescence, 
J >ut, as for this pain produced by frustrating the expectation of the wretched, 
by what is this to be allayed ? 

Leave me, leave me, ye vital spirits, since a petitioner has gone to dis- 
appointment, 

Sooner or later you will have to go, hut where will you find such a caravan 
to start with ? 

In time of famine begging is out of place ; how can the poorly-circum- 
stanced contract a loan 1 

And who will give the lords of tlie earth work to do 1 
This liouseholder is about to perish without having given a mouthful ; 
Where are we to go, what are we to do, wife 1 Mysterious is life’s dis- 
pensation. 

A wayfarer, gaunt with famine, has come from some, place asking for my 
house ; 

So, wife, is there anything which this man, afilicted with Imngcr, may eat 1 
She says with her vpice, “ There is,'’ and again, There is not,” without 
syllables ; 

By drops of flowing tears, by broad, broad streams [)OTirmg from her rolling 
eyes. 


^ I find in tydfidima (‘ancalafi, nn(\ in P and a, dd.idaiia sayl-ncati. T Idiink that 
a tiog'ative is required. 1 find in tlio lihojaprahaiidlia. fydiic raHui rahuti. 'I’Iib 
reading of the printed t(.>xt means, “ In trutli my })crvfU‘,se hand contracts from 
giving’.'’ 

^ This passage is full of pun§. “ Disappointment ” may also mean “want of 
meaning” ; the word for “ caravan” moans also “having menning,” ajul the word 
for “petitioner ” is connected with artha which moan.s “ ])el ition,” “moaning,” 
and “ wealth.” 

'* Or, “ This sun is sotting without allowing Hahn to swallow him in an ficlipso.” 
Grdsa also moans “ grant.” * * 
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Immediately after uttering this speech, that pandit Magha died. Next 
morning king Bhoja heard of that o)ccurrence, and as Magha's fellow- 
tribesmen, the Malas, were wealthy, and yet allowed such an admirable 
man to die overpowered with hunger, he gave them the well-known name* 
of Bhilla^-Malas. 

Once on a time, in the city of Vicitlil, which was great in prosperity, there 
was dwelling a Brahman uf the name of Sarvadeva, of the Ka^yapa gotra, a 
native of Madhyadeya.- By associating with the followers of the Jaina 
religion, he had well-nigh suppressed falsehood'^ in himself. With his two 
sons, Dhaiiapala and (^^obhana, he entertained in a monastery ^ of his own, 
out of regard for his merits, the Jaina teacher, Vardhamana, who came to 
him one day, and as the teacher was pleased witli his unvarying devotion, 
Sarvadeva, thinking that he was a son of the omniscient one, asked liiin 
about a treasure of his ancestors that had disappeared. The teacher, 
making use of words intentionally ambiguous, asked him to give him half, 
and after Sarvadeva had found the treasure by the indications which the 
teacher gave, he was for giving him half of the treasure, but tlie teacher 
tlien asked liim for half his couple of sons. Dhaiiapala, tlie eldest, whose 
mind was blinded by falsehood, and who was addicted to denouncing the 
Jaina way, refused his consent, and with regard to the younger, named 
(jJohhana, he was restrained by compassion. So, being desirous of washing 
away in lioly bathing-places tlie crime of breaking his promise, lie s(jt out 
on a pilgrimage to holy bathing-places. Then the younger son, named 
C^lobhana, who was devoted to his father, dissuaded him from his intention, 
and took a vow to make good his father’s pi’omise, and liimself repaired to 
that Jaina teacher. Dhaiiapala studied all the branches of IJrahmanical 
learning, and, by the favour of king Bhoja, obtained tlui jiost of superior '^ 
of all the pandits, and, out of a feeling of hostility to his brother, he pre- 
vented the professors of the Jaina faith from entering his country for the 
space of twelve years. The Jaina laymen of that country called upon the 
teacher with vehement entreaty, and so that ascetic, named Cobhana, who 
had reached the further shore of the ocean of Jaina treatises, took leave of 
the teacher, and -went tliore and entered Dhara. As he was entering, the 
pandit Dhaiiapala, ivho was accompanying the king on his royal circuit, not 

^ Or ‘‘ barbarous Millas.” Tho of a and j8, tajjdtfir urmw. would moan,. 

“ ife iXiiVii tliat tribe tl o name,” &<*. 13iilil»:*r (Indian Studies, No. 1) tells us that 
“^Irimala” is anothe name of Bhillamfila, the modern Bhinmril *iu southern 
Marvad. P has, as I r jad it, tajjdtar^ tho rowel e being omitted. 

- The country lying between the Himalayas the north, the Viudliya moun- 
tiuns OIL tho south, Vii aejana on tho west, Prayaga on tho east. 

Probably in the sei.sc of wrong belief from the Jaina point of v\ew. 

UpCip’aya. 

^ P aiLd a give pra-^fa (for prchsilia) instead of the prakrsta of tho printed text. I 
have follov/ed those two MISS. 
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recognizing that he was his brother, said to him jeeringly, ‘‘ All hail ! ass- 
toothed mendicant ! The hermit, Cjohhana, answered, “ Good luck befall 
^you, my friend, with a mouth like a Impivrsana.^* Dhanapiila was inwardly 
astonished at this speech of ^obhana*s, and said to himself, “ I said, ‘ All 
hail to you,’ in pure joke, but this man, by saying * Good luck to you, my 
friend,’ has conquered me by his dexterity in speech.” So lie said to 
'(^'!obhana, “Whose guests are you?” These speeches of Dhanapala 
elicited from the hermit Qobhana the reply, “ We are your guests, sir.” 
When Dhanapala heard this speech of the hermit (^Jobhana, lie sent (^Jobhana, 
with his attendant novice, to his own palace, and assigned him a place there. 
Then Dhanapala himself returned to the palace, and with polite speeches 
invited (^!obhana with his attendant to dinner. But they,- who were 
addicted to taking only pure food, refused. Dhanapala earnestly inquired 
Avhat objection could be taken to his food. They answered, — 

A hermit should cat food collected as bees collect honey, even if given by a 
family of Mlecchas, 

He should not cat a regular meal, even if offered by one equal to 
V^haspati. 

Moreover, the same doctrine is laid down in the Jaina religion, in the 
Da^avaikalika, — 

Those wise persons, who are like bees, not depending on any one person for 
food, 

Delighting in many scraps, self-subdued, are for that reason called saints.-* 

Accordingly, as food expressly prepared for us is forbidden both by our 
own religion and an alien religion, we avoid it, and cat pure food. 
Dhanapala was astonished at their virtuous practice, and silently rising up 
went into his palace. When he was beginning his hath, those two hermits 
arrived on a begging round, and the Brahman’s wife seeing tliem, as the 
cooking of the food was not completed,*^ brought the two hermits sour milk 
to drink. They asked, “ For how many days has this been kept ? ” But 
Dhanapfila jeeringly remarked, “Do you suppose that there are maggots in 
it 1 ” The Brahman’s wife investigated the matter and said, “ It has been 
kept for two days.” Thereupon the two hermits said, “ Undoubtedly there 

‘ PorJuips iliis roi'prs to the fact that tho Jaina .'iscetic ato only vegetables. 
Professor Eienniann kindly informs me. that “ Gurdahhadanto, hhadanto. namante ” 
and ‘‘ ifaji;/trrsftw4.s‘?/(X vayasya suliham ie”are two Padas composed in I ho Vu;loka 
metre with rliymiiig syllables. T, do not iiiidei*stand tho meaning of kapivfsdna. 

- Here the plurai is used, but fiirt.lior on the dual. 

•* This passajje is found on page 613 of Professor Lciimann’s D{i 9 avaikalika Sutra, 
as he lias kindly pointed out to me. The same idea will be found in llomacandra’s 
Yogagastra, III. 140. ^ * 

I road asiddJie ’nnapdke with jS. I find in o, dsiddliu.itapdke. P gives middhc 
annapake. P also gives prccliyanidno DlianapCdah. * % 
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are maggots in So Dhanapala rose up from the seat on which he had 
placed himself to take his hath, in order to look into the matter, and when 
he saw that on a piece of cotton coloured red being placed in the vicinity , 
the sour milk, which was put on a plate, creatures ^ of the colour of the sour 
milk climbed upon the red cotton, and made it as white as the clot of milk, 
he admitted that the Jaina religion was conspicuous for its compassion 
towards all living creatures, and also conferred skill in detecting tlieir 
production. For — 

One should avoid mudga and rndsa and other leguminous plants, if un- 
boiled milk is thrown upon them, 

They say, moreover, that living aiiimala are produced in spur .raiik^Ajttfir it 

has rfiinamed three d?^ys. 

This is laid down in the law of the Jina. Having ascertained this,. 
Dhanapala, owing to the excellent instruction of the hermit (^)obliana, 
accepted the correct belief, and entered into full possession of the truth.' 
Being naturally clever, he became exceedingly learned in the Karmaprakrti 
and other argumentative treatises of the Jainas, and he repeated as follows,, 
every morning after the ceremony of worshipping the Jina, — 

The lord of a few cities, hard to win even by bodily sacrifices, 

I have, alas ! in former days followed, under the delusion that lie would 
bestow measureless gifts; 

Kow I liave gained us my master the lord of the three worlds, who bestows 
his own rank. 

Who is to be worshipped with the reason ; but the w'aste of days, that 
preceded my conversion, afflicts me. 

I thought that true religion was everywhere until, 0 Jina, I knew thy law. 
As the gold-sick think everything gold, not having recovered their white 
condition.'' 

' P reads lyUorah aaniityatra ahhihite. The two other giro, with the text, 
a siiporttaons iti. 

- I find in P, t(nvjoAdnh1iir^ ^ those creatures. Pamha is, I suppose, tho Persian 
word jiamha, wliich is sometimes pronounced lywiuho.. 

’* Mu<vjahia.<irii Hoevnlo tidls us tJiut mvjlifa is Pliaseolus Mungo, and WfTsa is 
Phaseolus mungo radiatus (Uvasagadasrio, p. 18). My translation is based upon 
Hemacandra’s Yoga(;fbslra (ed. Wmdisch), 111. 7. 

.l7im;avrf(..sasrtrai.\rtra;ii driilaJam 'pnspifaw'lavam 
DatJliyaha^^iintayniVaik kidhitaivitahi cn rarjayct. 

I tiud in P, o and 0, mmyal-faHram hheje. This I translate. 

® I follow P, which gives da/> 7 m/>onnfarifarit«riw/tcna. I assume that amitavitarin 
moans giver of measureless gifts.” , 

® Tho editor explains that this gold-sickness is produced l>y tho Dlrnttura poison ; 

“ as all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.” He gives another exjfjanation of the 
concluding words of the second line ; “ not obtaining a placn suitable for conti- 
dence.*' t prefer to read alahho.mdndnam with a and /3, and apparently P. For 
this gold -sickness cp. Pari^ista f'arv'au (ed. Jacobi), p. 166, Mrtpindani cqn hemaiva 
pitoumfMo hPpafpjati. 



The lord of a country bestows one village, 

The lord of a village bestows one field, 

The lord of a field bestows kidney-beans, 

* The All-knowing one, propitiated, bestows his own bliss. 

Such speeches Dhanapfila recited continually. 

While in this frame of mind, he was one day taken out to hunt with the 
king, and was thus addressed by him, — 

Dhanapala, what, pra}-, is the cause that these deer 

Leap up towards the sky, while the boars furrow the ground ? ” 

Dhanapala answered, — 

‘•King, terrified by your weapons, they seek to take refuge with their kind, 
The deer with the deer in the deer-marked moon, the boars with the 
primeval boar.^ 

When the king pierced a deer with an arrow, he looked at the face of 
Dhanapala, in order that he might celebrate his exploit in verse, but 
Dhanapala sjiid, — 

May your valour in this matter go to the region under the earth ! 
This is evil policy, for he who takes refuge is held guiltless : 

That the weak is even slain by the mighty, 

Oh ! alas ! woe worth the day ! is a sign that the world is kingless. 

The king was indignant at this reproach from Dhanapala, and said, 
“ What is the meaning of this 1 ” But ho received this answer, — 

Since even* enemies are let off, -when near death, if tlioy take grass in their 
mouths, 

How can you slay these liarmless beasts, who always feed on grass? 

Then a strange pity arose in the min«l of the king, and he consented to 
break liis how and arrows, and he renounced the evil practice of hunting 
for the term of his natural life. As he was returning to the town, he heard 
there the plaintive cry of a goat that was fastened to a sacrificial post in the 
sacrifice-shed, and asked Dhanapala, “ What does this animal say There- 
upon he answered, “ It is entreating that it may not be slain. 

I am not desirous of enjoying the fruits of heaven, I never asked you for 
them ; 

I am always satisfied with eatjng grass ; this conduct does not become you, 
holy man ; 

^ It is well known that the Hindus place a deer in the moon instead o^ a man ; 
the “ primeval boar ” is, of course, Visnu in his third incMmation. * 
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If the living creatures slain by you in sacrifice assuredly go to heaven, 

A\^hy do you not offer sacrifice with your mother and father, your sons and 
brothers likewise ? ^ 

When he had said this, the king again attacked him with the question, 
What does this mean ? ” He replied, — 

Having made a sacrificial post, having slain beasts, having made gory 
mire — 

If by this one goes to heaven, by what does one go to hell ? 

Truth is my sacrificial post, penance indeed is my fire, deeds are my fuel, 
One should offer harmlessness as a bnrnt-offering, thus one^s sacrifice is 
approved by the good.^ 

Eeciting these and other speeches uttered in the (^hikasaihvada, in front 
of the king, and teaching him that those creatures of harmful nature, who 
preach the gospel of doing harm to living beings, are only Rakshasas in 
Brahman form, he made king Bhoja well-disposed towards the Jaina 
religion. Then, on a certain occasion, the king was walking in the 
Sarasvatikanthiibharana temple, and he said to the pandit Dhanapala, who 
was always praising the law of the All-knowing one, “Admitting that 
there once was an All-knowing one, is there now any superiority of know- 
ledge in his sectr* Thereupon Dhanapala answered, “ In the book called 
Arhaccudamani written by the Arhat, there is even now contained informa- 
tion about the real facts with regard to all objects in the three worlds in 
past, present and future.” When he said this, the king was in the ante- 
chamher*'' of the temple, which had three doors. Being eager to casta slur 
on the Jaina treatises, he said, By what door arc we going out ? ” Then 
Dhanapala, proving the truth of the version, “ The really auspicious thir- 
teenth is intellect only,” wrote the answer to the king’s question on a leaf 


* .See tlie translation of the Sarva Dar^ana SaTjgralia by Cowcill and Gough, p. ]0, 
- 1 iind in a aTid B, Ei^ha yajnah mndiaiuiJi. P givcfs sainHianah (.sic). 

Sanskrit f/ia/n/aptt. Dr. Ihirgcss translaloa it Homotiinos V)y “ hall/’ sometimes 
by “ porch.” On this point Dr. Burgess writes to me as follows; “The shrine 
(narhlKujrha) contains the imago or Uyya. In hirgcw tem]:)les thc^n’! is often in trout 
of it a chamber (dthcr partly or entirely opim in front, with i)illfirs between it .and 
the hall : this is the aniardla-ht.an(lajni . In front of this again is a larger upartmoiit 
with the walls rising to lialf the height (in .smaller temples), the iii)per part of the 
height having short pillars to siipjwrt the roof; usually four, twelve or more ])illars 
according to size. Tiiis is the nmvtfapa (if there is not a second in the front of it 
again), or mahmnandapa ; and if the walls go to the roof, I would call it the Hall. 
If it is a ‘ porch ’ oi)en for the upper part of the lieight, and not very large, I think 
‘porch’ is the more di'scriptivo appellation. Again, in front of the Maliduiandapa 
there is not unfrequently a smaller porch, often ot>on, supported by pillars on throe 
side.s. This tlien is Qw nmiu/apa or true porcli. There may also bt) a small pavilion 
over the Garuda or Nandi in front of the temple, wliich is the GarSida-mavidapa or 
NanOi-jniaHdapVh.’* 

^ This appears, according to, the Bombay edit or, t o be an improved version of 
the astrologers’ saying, “ The thirteenth is all-auspicious.” 
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of birch-bark, and placed it in an earthen jar, and gave the jar to the 
betel-box bearer, ^ and then said to the king, “Set on your foot, your 
Highness/’ The king thought that he himself had now fallen into a 
dilhculty created for him by the cleverness of Dhanaijala,^ but considering 
that DJianapala must have fixed on one of the three doors, he had the lotus 
slab ■* of the ante-chamber removed by masons, and went out by that aperture. 
Then he broke the jar, and reading the precise description of this mode of 
exit in those letters inscribed on the birch leaf, he was excited in mind by 
surprise at that incident, and praised the law of the Jina. 

What Visnu cannot see with his two eyes, Qiva with his three, and 
Brahma the Creator with his eight, 

AVhat Skanda cannot sr;e with his twelve eyes, and the lord of Laijka with 
his twice ten, 

Wliat India cannot see with his ten hundred, what the multitude cannot 
s(?e even with their countless eyes. 

That tiling the wdse man sees clearly wdth the eye of wdsdom alone. 

Then Dhanapala, after composing the praise of Rsabha in fifty verses,^ 
showed to the king, once on a time, a eulogistic tablet composed by hiinseli, 
in the Sarasvatikaiithabharana temple. On it there w'as the following 
stanza : — 

He has delivered the earth, he has torn open the enemy’s breast, 

He has, with might, taken into his bosom the fortune of the kingdom of 
Bali, 

This young man has achieved in one birth 
What the primeval spirit accomplished in three/”' 

Having read this stanza, the king gave by way of recompense for that 
tablet a jar of gold. As Dhanapala w'as leaving that temple, ho saw in the 
passage ^ of the door, a statue of the god of love clapping hands with his 
wife Rati,” and laiiglmd. When the king asked him the cause of his 
laughter, the pandit said, — 


* Cha(iil-a° is, (if coiirsc, a- misprint for 

‘ 1 tind iii a, urpa!<tii hnddhf. This, pcriiaps, givos a blotter sense. 

I find in u a simpler reading, viz. rildm, Aviiich I Iranslato “stone.'’ The king 
therefore had a slom* removed. But 1* gives pfoinia/aVd/a. Dr. Burgess rrfors mo 
to F(?rgusson’«- Eastern Architecture, p .197, where in3 figiire.s two “ moonstones.” 
Dr. Burgess informs me that these arc often carved with lotas-p(itals and caka'Ox. 

^ Acjcording to Biihler (Introduction to PaiyaJacchi, p. 9) this work is still 
extant. Biihler (juite accepts !Merutnijga’s statement that Dhanapala avus eonve^rted 
from Brahmanism to the Jaina religion. 

This is an allusion to the VaraJia, Narasidiha and VTimana incarnations of 
Vi.snu. “The kingdom of Bali” may also ho translated “The kingdom irf the 
mighty.” • 

Sanskrit /i/tufhd^a. • For pam»h P gives 2>er(i.9panv/i*. 
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“That very Qiva, whose self-restraint is celebrated through the three 
worlds, 

Afflicted with separation, now bears his beloved in his own body,’ 

So we are conquered by this god, are we 1 saying this, and patting with 
his hand 

The hand of his beloved, triumphs laughingl}'' the god of love. 

Another day, beholding, in the temple of Qiva, Bhrijgin at his own door, 
The king asked Dhanapala, “ Why does he look so emaciated ? ” Dhaiia- 
pala answered, — 

“ If he is sky-clothed, why has he a bow ? If he has a bow, away with 
ash(?s ! 

If he has ashes, then why a wife? If he has a wife, then why does he 
hate Ijove ? 

Beholding thus the inconsistent conduct of his own master, Alas ! 

Bhri)gin has his body reduced to a skeleton, and rough, as covered with 
a close network of veins.’- 

Glorious is the body of Qiva, at the time of his marriage, horripilant, 
adorned with ashes, 

In which the god of love has, as it were, sprouted, though reduced to a 
cinder. 

She eats filth, void of discernment, 

She loves her own son, too fondly attached, 

With hoof-points and horns she smites creatures, 

For what good quality, O king, is the cow worsi lipped ? 

If the cow is to he worshipped, because it is able to give milk, why not 
the female buffalo ? “ 

There is not seen in the cow even the slightest superiority to the other.* 

While Bhauapala was delighting the king by these and other well- 
known perfect literary utterances, a certain merchant, aniioimced by the 

’ An allusion to the Arrlhanfini^M t'orni of (^iva. Tin's god, on one occasion, 
reduced Kama, the god of lovts to ashes with the tire of his eye. 

' Professor LeniuMini informs me that tho last four lines are also quoted in tlio 
commentary on the first two stuuziis in Harihhadra’s Astaka. 

It will be r)l)served tlmt J)hanapala runs a tilt at sacritices, and the principal 
Hindu gods, and, at last, attacks tho .sacred cow. 

I tiiid in P an interesting stanza which is omitted in the printed text. It runs 
as follows : — 

Axat>jnitammjiie katham murdlini -uhala ? 

Ahliuluftya hhtile kalham pattahandhah ? 

Akarijasija- karne katham gitanrtije ? 

* Apildatiya pdde katliam 7rt3 prandmah ? 

As he has no head, how can there bo a garland on it 
* As he has no forehead, how can it bo crowned with a turban ? 

As he has no ears,* how' can song and dance sound in his ears ? 

,As he has no foot, how can 1 fall prostrate at his foot ? 
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warder, entered the hall of audience, and, after bowing to the king, showed 
some laudatory stanzas on a tablet of wax. When the king asked where 
the^ were obtained, he said as follows, My ship suddenly stopped in 
mid-ocean, and when the sailors began to sound the sea, they saw submerged 
ill it a temple of Qiva, and though the w-aves were surging around it, they 
saw that, inside, it was free from water, and perceiving that there were 
letters on a certain wall, they applied a tablet of wax to it, in order to find 
out what they were, and luue is the tablet with the letters that came off 
on it.” ^ 

AVhen the king heard that, he applied a tablet of clay to the wax tablet, 
and bad the letters ~ that then appeared on it, read by pandits. They ran 
as follows : — 

“Though brought indeed by me, through my association with him from 
Iwyliood, to the highest pitch of prosperity. 

This king’s son is now ashamed, when there is even any conversation 
about me.” 

Thus vexed, supported by glory, as if by a son, the aged assemblage of 
virtues 

Has gone to tlie ascetic groves on the bank of the sea, as if to perform 
penance. 

When the king, eager to con(][uer the world, was roaming about wratliful to 
every quarter, 

Imposing vows of widowhood on the wives of rivals, who took in hand 
the bow. 

Not to speak of other ladies, even Kati, through fear, did not permit her 
husband 

To carry in his hand his flowery bow, which is clothed with the indigo hue 
of female bees, blind with joy. 

King, these wive.s of your enemies carry, without resting, with the twin 
pitchers of their b?easts, 

Sighing as they go, in the shape of a stream of tears discharged from the 
revolving buckets of their broad eyes, 

Brawn by tlie ever-moving irrigation wheel of niucli grief from the deep 
well of thought. 

The water of weeping, falling throu tlie difficult path of the bridge of 
the nose; as if through pipes of bamboo. 

While these complete stanzas, were being read, they came upon this half 
stanzii : — 

* ^ I read vdth j8, tath'antdlcmnt^iii-ayl. The text would, mean “coutaiuiug fUoso 

beautiful letters.” * . 

“ r, a and /3 insert viparltuv, reversed, like tlie iuseriptiun on a seal. • ^ 
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Alas ! indeed the results of deeds formerly done 
Are terrible in the case of living creatures. 

Though more than a hundred pandits, skilled in completing fragmentary 
stanzas, tried to produce a second half to this, their compositions would not, 
in the opinion of the king, harmonize with the first part. Then the pandit 
Dhanapala was asked by the king. He produced the following continua- 
tion, — 

Alas ! Alas ! tliose very heads, w’hich gleamed on the head of 

Are now rolled about by the feet of kites.^ 

AVhen the king said, This second half really harmonizes with the first,” 
the pandit asserted, “ If this is not found both in words and sense on the 
wall that contaiiis this panegyric at Raniecvara, I will henceforth renounce 
the profession of poet until the end of my life.” The moment the king 
heard Dlianapiiia make this vow, he ordered sailors to embark on a vessel, 
and putting out to .sea, they reached that temple in six months, and again 
applied a tablet of wax to the inscription. When the king saw that they 
brought this very second half of the stanza, he gave the pandit the reward 
that he deserved for his cleverness. The numerous stanzas of the frag- 
mentary inscription must be considered as related above according to 
tradition. 

One day the king asked the pandit the reason of Ids remissness in attend- 
ance. He excused himself on the ground that he Avas engaged in composing 
the TilakamaujarL- The king was at a loss for some distraction in the last 
Avatch of a night of the cold Aveather, .so he got the pandit to bring for 
him the first original manuscript ' of the stoiy called Tilakaraaiijari, Avhich 
he read, Avhile the paiulit explained it. While he Avas reading it, being 
afraid that the sentiment * of the book might fall, he placed under it a 
golden plate with a saucer. When the king had finished it, his mind was 
filled Avith admiration on account of its wonderful poetical merit, and he 
said to the pandit, “ Make me the hero of tliis tale, and put Avanti in the 
place of A'inata, and let the shrino of Mahakiila take the place of the lioly 

* These two linos are found in the Bliojaprabandha (p. 240 of the Bombay edition 
of 1895), bnt tJio second Hue bej^ins, y/utt, (JicOj 'IMvis suggests the reading, 

Hard, Hard, tdni. The Avord Avhieh I have translated, “Alas!” moans literally, 
“ O Visnii.” In the Bhojuprabandha the inseription is found by lisliermen on a 
stone in the Xarmadfi. 

- Profrjssor Aufrecht, in Ids Catalogus Catalogornm, tells us that this book by 
DhauaprUa is quoted by Xanii on KiivyalaTjkara 10, 8. 

The three MSS. that I have seen, give jpmtini. I find that in Gujarati and 
Marathi p/afet means a copy of a book. 

^ Jiaso- means “moisturo” and also “sentiment” or “poetical flavour.” The 
action ^>robably, to be conceived of as .symbolical. 
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water of Qakriivatara,i and then I will give you whatever you like to ask.*' 
The pandit thereupon exclaimed, “ There is as vast a diflerence between 
the two sets of things as there is betw’eeii a fire-fly and the sun ; between 
agjain of mustard-seed and the Golden Mountain;^ between glass and gold ; 
between a Dhattiira plant and the wishing-tree of paradise ; " and lie 
continued, — 

Double-mouthed, speechless, covetous-minded, javeliii-like creature, what 
are we to say of you ? 

Weighing gold with gufija-seeds you have not gone to the subterranean 
world. 

While the pandit was reproaching him in these words, King Blioja -^ 
burnt that original draft in the blazing fire. Tlieii the pandit was doubly 
dispirited and doubly crestfallen, and he flung himself down on an old 
couch in the back part of his palace, and lay there sighing deeply. His 
daughter Balapaiiditri ^ roused him from his stupor with loving attention 
and made him bathe and eat and drink, and then remembering the first 
half of the Tilakamanjari from having seen the writing of the first draft of 
it,*' she wrote it out, and the second half she composed anew, and so 
completed the book. 

One day, in the assembly-hall of Bhqja, Dhaiiapala uttered this stanza, — 

0 lord of Dhtiruj this Creator, wishing to count the kings of the eartlj. 
Made a streak in the sky with a piece of chalk to note down you, 

That became tliis very river of the gods ; ' l)ecausc there is I'lOt a husband of 
the earth, equal to you, 

He let dro]) the piece of chalk ; this on the surface of the earth is that snowy 
Himalaya. 

When the other pandits laughed at this stanza, Dhanapiila said, — 

Valniiki makes the sea io be bridged with rocks brought by the iiionkeys, 
Vyasa by the arrows of Arjiina ; and yet they arc* not charged with exaggera- 
tion ; 

\ Mentioned hi tlu; Jaiiia recension of the Sirliliasaiiadvatriiln,‘ikri, lifteentli story, 
tiidische Studien, XV. p. 3H2. 
i.o. iSurnerii. 

■* Tho so(3ds of tlie Abrus ])recatoriiis (ra/t seeds) are used by goldsmiths as their 
smaJJest weights. Tiiey are red with a black spot. For tv-ji'lia kim, a and /8 read 
kiitiya7n. 

1 read i^rl Blwjaa'' for (h'i Blioje. Tho words are omitted in a and /3. It is 
clear that the king burnt, the book. 

” Infant femakv pandit. 

** The reading of C, 1) and a, proMiamadan^alckhauat means ‘‘ froin having written 
the first di-aft of it.” * 

' i.e. the Ganges. * , 
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We say a certain thing which is to the point ; nevertheless loudly 
Laughs this people, shooting out the mouth : we bow to tliee, 0 established 
reputation.! 

Once, when a pandit said to the king, Listen, O king, to the story of 
the Mahabharata,” that excellent follower of the Jina said to the 
pandit, — 

Of the hermit Vyasa, born from an unmarried woman, who outraged tJie 
widowhood of his brother's wife, 

The live heroes, the Pandavas, were the sons of the son of an erring widow, 
and were themselves bom in adultery ; 

These very five men are said to have had one wife between them if the 
story, that celebrates them. 

Is holy, and brings blessings to men, what other way is tlie way of evil ‘I 
The poem of praise written by the hermit Qobhana in twenty-four stanzas 
is well known. 

When the king said to Dhanapala, “ Have you now any narrative or 
other work in the course of composition 'I " Dhanapala answered, — 

Fearing that her throat might he burnt with hot sour gruel,'' 

Sarasvati has left niy mouth, 

Therefore I have no poetical faculty remaining, 

0 thou whose hand is busy in seizing the hair of tliy enemies^ Fortune ! 
Who, indeed, is not refreshed by taking to heart, full of charm,^' 

The language of Dhanapala, and the sandal- wood of the Malaya mountain ? 

On another occasion, the king called together into one place, representa- 
tives of all the sects, and a.sked them the way of salvation. They revealed 
in their speeches partiality for tlieir own particular sects, but being united 
by a desire to find out the true way, they fixed as a limit a period of six 

^ The ineiuiing spoins to l>o ; the author of the .Uaniayuna, aufl Vyasa 

the author of the Msihabharata, as their reputation is esfablisliotl, escape criticism. 

- I conjoclnre samdnajdnaya'^ ft)r sornmnajdtaya^. 

•* This work of yobhaiia is oxtaiit according to Eiihler (Tntroduction to Paiya- 
lacchi, p. 9). 

Sanskrit prahaiidha. 

’ Hoemlc, in his nottJ on page 108 of his translatibn of tlie Bower Manuscript, 
tells us that drandhi is iho samo an Icdncika or LUidny (2ml o,. On page 14 ho speaks 
of it as a kind of sour grind made with unhnsked rietj. It is clear that Dliauapala 
was under medical ti*eatmcut. '.riiis stanza is found in the .Bhojaprahandh;!, p. 228 
(Bombay edition of 1895), 

pMsa means “ juice,” and also poetical sentiment. This couplet is found in the 
Xirttikaumudi of Bomoijvara, I. 18. Dhanapala composed Sanskrit poetry and a 
Sanskrit Kosa, and also the Paiy.alaechi for Ins sister Smidari. (Biihlor’s Inlroduc- 
tiou to the Paiyalacehi, pp, 7 and 10.) It is, unfortunately, pvobaVde that Morn- 
tu^ga’s account of Dhanapilla’s adventures at Bhoja's court is not founded on fact. 
(Btililer o.c. p. 9.) Dhanapala was really a contemporary of Mnnja or A'Skpati- 
raja II.* (Biihler and Zacharite. Navasahusagkacarita, p. 42.) 
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months, and devoted themselves to propitiating the goddess Sarasvatl. At 
the end of a certain night, the goddess roused up the king, saying, “ Are 
you awake ? 

Yftu must listen to the religion of the Buddhists, hut you must practise 
that of the JainaSj 

You must observe in ordinary life that of the Vedas, you must meditate on 
the supreme ^ (^hva.” 

Or, You must meditate on the undecaying place.” ^ Having repeated 
this verse to the king, an<l the representatives of the sects, the goddess 
Sarasvatl disappeared. Then they composed this couplet, which continued 
the sense of the preceding one — 

Religion is characterized by liarmlessness, and one must honour the goddess 
Sarasvati, 

By meditation one obtains salvation ; this is the view of all the sectaries. 
Thus they gave the king a safe decision. 

Then a cook, living in that town, named (^dtfi,*' when a pilgrim, a native 
of a foreign country, had arrived on the solar festival, with food to he 
cooked,^ and had come to her house, after tasting, at a tank, oil of Panic 
seed, and slie saw that he had died from that emetic, being tormented with 
fear that a Kstignia would attach to her on account of his being possessed of 
wealth, swallowed that very emetic, in order that she might die. When 
she persisted in this endeavour, there was produced in her intellectual 
ability ; and so, after she had to a certain extent studied the three Vedas, 
the -Raghuvafuca, the Kamacastra of Vatsyayana, and the writings of 
Ciinakya on ^morals and the principles of government, she went with her 
daughter, named Vijaya, who was in her fresh youth and learned, and 
adorning with lier presence and that of her daughter the royal assembly- 
hall, said to king Bhoja, — 

Plis valour extends even to the extirpation of the race of his enemies, his 
glory over the vessel of the universe. 

His munificence extends to satisfying the wants of petitioners, as this earth 
extends to the sea, 

^ I read dhydiavyah with a, )8 and P. 

” This is omitted in a and/8, bnt P has dkijatavifampaduni akshayam. This I translate. 
I read yuyfnai;l.nJcam with a and /8. 

For some neconrit ol' the poetess j^Ita «)r Situ, see Navasaliasfiijkaearita, by 
Biihler and Jlaehariie, p. 30, note 2. They refer to Pischel in Fosfcgruss an 
Pohtlinji^k. The poetess Sita is mentioned in the Bhojaprabandha (editiem of 1S95, 
Kalyfina, Bombay), pp. 88, 89, 147, 204, and some verscis by her are given. 

■’ Hero I follow a, which reads kilrpafikam pCikayra^cmatii v.jmiiya 'iciparmui. 
P lias the same reading, hul ptVcayaQanam : /8 also, but U2>dddya fov vpn lya. Tlic 
words ssom to have been misplaced in t he text by the printers. But /9 goes on to 
represent that the cook fita ate the food, not the oil. I find in a, sdO.ya for 
dsvddya. All the M8S. give tasmiii sthire, which I (To not understand. 
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His faith extends to the measure of the two feet of the husband ^ of the 
daughter of the mountain. 

Hut the other virtues of the glorious king Bhoja extend without limit. 

Then king Bhoja made Vijaya an inmate of liis harem.- Once on a 
time, being touched by the rays of the moon within the lattice, she 
repeated this : — 

Cease, 0 planet adorned with a spot, this sport of touching people with thy 
rays, 

Thou art not fit for touching, being the remains of the adornment of the 
person of the husband of Candl.*^ 

On this point much is to be said, but it must be learnt from tradition. 
Here ends the story of the learned 

Then tAvo pandits, related as sister’s husband and wife’s brother, who 
were called Mayfira and Bana, and were engaged in a perpetual rivalry on 
account of their own respective literary merits, liad obtained an honourable 
position in the king’s court. One day the pandit I^ana went to his sister’s 
house at night, to pay her a visit, and as he Avas lying down ‘at the door, he 
heard his sister’s husband trying to conciliate her, and paying attention to 
what Avas being said, he managed to catch these lines : — 

The night is almost gone, and the emaciated moon is, so to speak, Avasting 
away. 

This lamp, having come into the poAver of sleep, seems droAvsily to nod, 
Haughtiness is generally appeased by subiiii-ssion, but, alas ! you do not, 
even in spite of submission, abandon your anger, — 

When Biina had heard these three lines repeated over and over again by 
Mayura, ho added a fourth line : — 

Cruel one, your heart also is hard from immeiliate proximity to your breast. 

When May lira’s Avife heard tliLs fourth line fro^m the mouth of her 
brother, being angry and ashamed, she cursed him, saying, “ Become a 
leper .” Owing to the might of the vow of Ins sister, Avho observed strictly 
her A’'OAv of fidelity to her liusband, Bana Avaa seize«l Avith the malady of 
leprosy from that very moment. In the morning he Avent into the 

^ i.c. t'iva, tilt; lmsi)au(l of Parvati. 

- I have omitted the poetical effusions to which Vijaya gaA-e vent on this par- 
ticular occasion. 

This is probably an allusion to the fact that plA’a wears the moon’s croscent 
round or above his central eye. Caiidi = Parvati. The word translated by 
“remains of the adorument” is nirmdlyavi. The Avord that means “ray,” also 
means “hand.” 

‘‘ WiCivul'a^dldkau. It is clear that rdlalca ~ sydla. It is probable that these two 
pobts lived in the time of flrilfarsa, GOtJ to 648 a.i>. 
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assembly-hall of the king, with his body cov-erod with a rug. When 
Mayura, with a soft voice, like a peacock,"^ said to him in the Prakrit 
language, Ton million blessings on you ! ” the king, who was foremost 
anfong the discerning, looked at Baua with astonishment, and thought 
in his own mind that Bana would, on a future occasion, make use of 
some device for propitiating the deity ; but Biina rose up from his 
seat in the assembly-hall utterly abaslied, aud setting up a post on the 
border of the town, he placed under it a fire-pit, full of charcoal made 
of Khadira wood, himself mounted on a palanquin- at the end of 
the post, aud began uttering a hymn of praise to the sun-god.*^ At 
the end of every stanza he cut away, with his knife, one support of the 
palanquin,^ ami at the end of five stanzas five supports had been cut away 
by him, and lie was left clinging to the end of the palanquin. AVhile the 
sixth stanza was being recited, the sun-god appeared in visible form, and 
owing to his favour, Baua at once acquired a body of the colour of pure 
gold.”' On a suhsequont day he came with his body anointed with golden 
sandal-M'Ood and clothed in a magnificent white garment. When the 
king saw the healthy condition of bis body, Mayura represented that it was 
all due to the favour of the sun-god. Then Bana pierced him in a vital 
spot with an arrow-like speech.® “If the propitiating of a god is an ea.sy 
matter, then do you also display some wonderful performance in this line.’' 
When he said this, tliat Mayura aimed "at him the following retort, “What 
need lias a healthy man of one skilled in the science of medicine'? Never- 
theless, so much I will do. You, after cutting your hands and feet^ with a 
knife to confirm your words, propitiated the sun with your sixth stanza, 
hut I will pi’iipitiate Bhavarii with the sixth syllable of my first stanza.’' 
Having made tliis promise, he entered the back part of the temple of 
Candika sitting in a comfortable litter, and wlien be uttered the sixth 
syllable of the poem beginning, “Do not interrupt your coquetry,’”'^ by the 
favour of Candika visibly manifested his tender body seemed to be entirely 
renewed, and then he lobked at the temple of the goddess fronting it,^^ and 

^ MaiiuYa inoMJis jioncock. I I’cad nftor ta/ni wit h o, j8 nnd P. 

” isfiiirblvnt fiikkaka. 

Miiyiu-a, not Bfirui, is tho reputed author of the Surya^ataka, printed recently 
in the Krtvyarniila (No. 19, 1889), with the coimnentary of Tribhuvaiiapfila. Tht> 
poem will also he found in lliiherlin’.s Anthology. 

‘‘ In the Sanskrit sikkokapadaih. 

■'I 1 find in a and j8, VcdifalcCmtik^ the beauty of a body of pure gold. 

Bairn means airow. 

' Literally, ‘‘ put it on tlui string like an arrow.” 

^ ('a should no doubt follow pdfd, as in a and /3. The autlior Heems to have 
followed hero a difteront version of thtJ story. 

'•* This poem is called the Candi^ataka and is attril)iited to Biina, not Mayura. 
It has been |)ublished in the Kavyaniala, beginning in No. 19 (Borubay, 1887). » 

The reading of the text is supporteil here byP and* a. It will be observed that 
the Jaina teacher afterwards faces tho temple. • ^ 
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the courtiers, headed by the king, came to meet him, and uttered the cry 
of Bravo ! bravo ! ” and so with great jubilation ho entered the city. 

At this conjuncture, the law of the false believers being triumphant, some 
principal men, avIio hated the true religion, said to the king, “ If ainoiig 
the adherents of the Jaiiia system any such display of power ^ takes place, 
then establish the white-robed Jaiiias in your territory, but if not, then 
banish them.” No sooner had this been said than the king aiiinmoned the 
teacher, Maiiatuijga, and said, Show some miracle of your deities.” He 
said, “As our deities are emancipated from the bonds of existence, what 
miracle is possible for them here 1 Nevertheless, I will show you a mani- 
festation of the power of their servants, the lower gods, that will astonish 
the universe.” AYlieii he had said this, he caused himself to be bound with 
forty-four fetters, and placing himself in the back part of the temple of 
Ksabha, who was 'worshipped in that city, ho comjwsed a new hymn of 
praise, full of spells, beginning, “Having duly worsliijijied the two feet of 
tlie Jina illuminating the brightness of the prostrate crest-jewels of devoted 
gods,” 2 and rvith each stanza of the hymn one fetter broke, until he had 
completed the hymn witli a number of stanzas equal to the number of 
fetters. Then he faced the temple and preached the law. 

Here ends the story of the great teacher Manatuijga. 

Then, one day, the king began to praise the learning of tlie panel its of his 
country, and to blame the land of Gujarat for the stupidity of its people, 
when a representative of the king of Gujarat said to him, “Not one of 
your distinguished panrlits is fit to be Aveighed in the balance even with a 
man of our country who has been a cowherd from his childhood.” Then 
king Bhinia, having been informed of this occurrence, sent to king Bhoja's 
capital, once on a time, a pandit dressed as a cowherd,’ and a hetaera, 
’When they arrived there, the cowherd was taken before the king in the 
early morning, and Bhoja ordered him to say something, so he said, — 

Bhoja, tell me what kind of fitness has this ornament on your neck, 

Why do you place a barrier between Laksmi on your breast and Sarasvati 
in your mouth ] ^ 

This is what the Sarasvatikanthabharana cowherd said.’'^ Then the king 

’ Here P givess ‘prallidvavihliavah. I follow the text. 

- This is the Ixjgiiiinng of tho Blialvtamara.sfcotra. Tlie feot of the Jina iiicrcaso 
the brightness of tho orest-jewels of tho imniortaJs. 1 have addpd a few words 
taken from the poem, to complete the sense. It contains forty-four stanzas. 

A *■* Sthdnapurn.sa. Forbes (Has Mala, p. 188) gives “ man of the country ” as the 
equivalent of this woi-d. It is clear that this man was a native of Crujarat. Perhaps 
it might be translated “ consul.” 

* I read (/opci” for [i<f with P and jS. * 

^♦According to Hemacandra (iv. 352) Lacchihi must bo locative singular. In a 
and 0 I hud uri Lacchihi Sarasatilii. P gives nihaddhl Icdith. 

Those words are not in a and 0. 
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-was astonished at his speech. Wlieii the assembly-hall was adorned with 
visitors, king Bhoja, seeing in front of him the hetaeni fully attired, 
addressed to her this unexpected speech, “ Why here ? ” Then that fair 
ofie, being a storehouse of intellect, chosen by Sarasvati as a vessel of her 
favour, as if through partiality for her own kind, resembling incarnate 
cleverness,^ understood the real meaning of his remark though it was 
obscure, and retiirn(?d this answer to the king, “ They are asking.” The 
face of king Bhoja was expanded at her appropriate reply, and he ordered 
three lakhs to be given to her. Though he said it to the superintendent 
of tlui treasury three times, lie, not understanding the real state of allairs, 
did not give the money. Then the king said out loud to him, “Out of 
regard for the gootl of my country, and owing to the utter niggardliness of 
my character,- 1 order only three lakhs to be given to her, Init from the 
])oint of view of generosity even a kingdom would l)c too small a present.” 
When the king said this, the superintendent of the treasury, at the instiga- 
tion of all the courtiers, asked the king the connection between the two 
utterances, and received this answer,* Observing that ilie two lines of 
eollyrium applied to the outer corners of lier two eyes had simultaneously 
extended themselves to her ears, I said, ‘ AVhy here 1 ’ But she, in accord- 
ance with the rule of the Prakrit grammaiv*’ that tlie plural should be used 
inst(?ad of the dual, answered, ‘ They are asking.’ SIu‘, in fact, gave as her 
answer tliat her two eyes had gone disguised as ca)llyrium-stre.aks to Iier ears, 
to inquire whether I was the very king Bhoja that tlie ears had previously 
heard about. So she i.s simply Sarasvati manifested in visible form. 
Accordingly, Avliat are three lakhs by Avay of recompense to her?’' Tlien, as 
he had utteiv^d the Avords three lakhs ” three times (in speaking to the 
superintendent of the treasury), he caused nine lakhs to he given to her. 

Now tliat king, even from his childhood, was unremitting in the practice 
of virtue, because he recognized the truth embodied in the following 
lines : — 

If these people only saw death, Avhich is impending over their heads. 

Even their food would give them no pleasure, much less the «loing what 
they ought not to do. 

One day, just after he had woke up from sleep, a learned man came to 

^ T. snbstitu^G Avitli a and /3 and P, for •jiromaui. ^ 

“ I lind in a, de^asdmydt if^'akrtikdr-panyat lak?atrayavi: I havo followed the 
printed text. 

Even a rieh biugdoin according to a. 

I read Avitli P, x)rcchai\yiii\}(thhiiiadhG. This gives a better sense than tlrepriiitod 
text. 

® P and & in.sert sdtra between prdfertet and liiksandt^ “ according to the direction 
of the Prakrit Sfitra,” I find sutra Biniilarly inserfcid in a. The Sdtry. will be 
found on page 157 of Cowell’s Edition of Vararaci’s Prakrta Prakfu;a. • * 
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him and said, ** The lord of the dead ^ is approaching you mounted on a 
swift horse, consequently you must he prompt in the practice of virtue.*’ 
Accordingly he gave every day an appropriate gift to the learned autlior 
of this speech. One day he sat down on the throne in the hall of aiidiente 
in the afternoon, and he threw a pan-leaf into his mouth and devoured it, 
before the areca-nut and other ingredients were presented from the 
store in the betel-box. Wlien those who knew the usual etiquette asked 
him why he did that, he said, “As men are within the teeth of death, what 
they give and what they enjoy may he said to be their own, hut about the 
rest there is a doubt, and so — 

Every day, when one gets up from one’s bed, one must consider what good 
action is to he done to-day. 

The sun will go to its setting, taking away a part of one’s life. 

People ask what news there is with me, saying, ‘Is there health in your body ?’ 
How can health be ours ? Life departs day by day. 

One should do to-day the duty of to-morrow, and in the forenoon the duty 
of the afternoon, 

For death will not consider whether one has done one’s work or not.^- 
Is death dead, is old age decrepit, are disasters destroyed 1 
Are diseases then arrested,^ that these people are so merry ? ” 

Hero ends the story of the four couplets on impermanence. 

Then, once on a time, king Bhoja asked king Bhima by the mouth of an 
ambassador, for four things. The first thing exists in this world and not in- 
the next ; the second thing exists in the next world and not in this ; the 
third thing exists in both ; the fourth thing is non-existent i^ both. The 
learned were puzzled about the matter. So a drum was beaten round the 
cit^q and by the advice of a hetaeray (who solved the problem), the four 
things were sent, in the shape of a hetacra, an ascetic, an exceedingly liljeral 
man, and a gambler. Here ends the story about the four things. 

On another occa.siori, king Bhoja, as he was roaming about at night in 
search of adventures, heard the following couplet being recited by a certain, 
poor man’s wife : — 

Ten conditions are allotted to every man, so runs the popular proverb that 
we hear, 

But my husband has only one condition, the remaining nine have been 
obtained by others. •• 

^ Yaiiia, the god of doatli, wlio gcnorally rides on a buffalo. 

2 Tlie lirsr. three couplots will be found in Bbhtlingk’s Lridische Spi'iiche with, 
slight variations : 1 is No, 1204, 2 is No. 5807, 3 i.s No. 059o. Bohtlingk translates 
li\m adya ^ilcrtani krtam by “ welches gute Werk u'ird heute vollhmclit / ” 

^ It folk w the reading of the printed text. But perhaps vyddMtdh, the reading 
of a, $, ar d apparently C, is tetter. This would mean, “ Are diseases diseased ? ’ 

' f- have' endeavoured to translate the reading of the printed te.vt, but 1 find that 
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Tlie king, feeling pity for her miserable condition, summoned her 
husiband to the court in the morning, and thinking of something that would 
be to her advantage in the long run, gave him two citrons, patting in each 
of them a jewel worth a lakh, in order to benefit him. He, not knowing 
that 1‘act, sold them for a price in the vegetable market, and the man who 
bought them gave those two citrons to some one as a present, and lie gave 
them to king Bhoja. 

Even if a jewel rolled about by the great waves of the tide has reached a 
mountain brook. 

It again sets out on its journey and returns to the ocean, the home of jewels. 

Considering this, king Bhoja came to the conclusion that fortune was 
right, 1 for, — 

Even when the rains gratify the whole world, the cataha will certainly not 
receive 

One drop of water, for how is to be attained the unattainable ? 

Here ends the story of the citrons. 

Then, on another occasion, the king, having secretly taught a pet parrot, 
during a certain night, the words, “ Alone is not becoming,** instructed it 
that it was next morning to utter these words in the assembly of pandits. - 
Accordingly, when the parrot said this, the king asked the pandits what the 
parrot meant, but they, not being able to solve the problem, asked for a term 
of six months. Then Yararuci, the head of them, wandering about in a 
foreign land, in ortkr to discover the solution, was thus addressed by a 
certain lierdsmaii, “ I will tell your master the answer to the puzzle, but I 
cannot on account of my age carry this dog,'^ and on account of my affection 
for him I cannot leave him.” When he said this, Yararuci put the dog upon 
liis own shoulder, and taking the herdsman with him, went to the audience- 
hall of the king, and informed him that the herdsman would give him an 
answer to his riddle. Tlien the king asked the herdsman the meaning of 
that very utterance of the parrot. He answered, “In this world of living 
creatures, O king, covetousness alone is not becoming.” The king again 


ill P the sc!( 5 on(j line ends thus, avari te corikim liddlia, those remaining ones have 
been taken by thieves. The reading of a and jS gives the following sense, “ The 
gods have framed for men ten states a|.>ieco, but my husband has only one, the 
(other) nine have been stolen by thieves.” I take arari as equivalent to iiijarL 
‘ The Avord “fortune” is omitted in a and /8. The passage will therefore incan, 
Keflecting on the case of the poor man, the king considered the statement in the 
above couplet to be true.” , 

'-j I have adopted panditascillidyaih from a. 

1 find in a and /§, ^vanar/ivam, this puppy. . ' 
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asked him, ** Why ] ” He answered, “ That a Brahman carries on his 
shoulder a dog, which he ought not even to touch, is a manifestation of 
covetousness ; ^ tlierefore covetousness is not becoming.” 

Then, on another occasion, the king, roaming about at night acconipani»d 
only by a friend, being afflicted with thirst, went to the house of a hetaera, 
and by the mouth of his friend asked for water. Then the ^amhhall ^ with 
genuine affection, after some delay, brought a cocoanut-shell full of sugar- 
cane juice, not without distress. When the king’s friend asked her the cause 
of her distress, she said, “ In old times a stalk of sugar-cane contained 
enough juice in all to fill a pitcher together with a vdliatilidj^ but now that 
the king’s mind is evilly disposed towards his subjects,^ for a long time the 
stalk of a sugar-cane has yielded only enough juice to fill a vdhatikd ; thus is 
the cause of my distress.” When the king heard that, he reflected that, 
when a certain merchant exhibited a great play in the temple of C^'iva, he 
had formed the intention of plundering him, and that so the gamhhalVs 
speeclr'* was true ; then he went back from that place, and after reaching his 
own palace, went to sleep. The next day the king, having become full of 
compassion for his subjects, went to the house of the hetaera : and then the 
gambhali said, “It is evident from the sign, that there is abundance 
of sugar-cane juice, that the king is now loving to his subjects.” So 
the king was pleased with her. Here ends the story of the sugar-cane 
juice. 

Then the king was in the habit of going continually to worship his family 
goddess that was set up in a temple in a suburb of the city of Dharii, and 
one day the goddess, who had been won over by his devotion, appearing in 
visible form, said to the king, “ The enemies’ army lias come n^ar, so depart 
quickly.” With these words she dismissed him. Immediately he saw^ that 
he was surrounded by the Gujarati soldiers. He galloped off on his horse, 
which was of surpassing swiftness, and as he was entering tlie gate ot the 
city of Dharfi, two Gujarati cavalry soldiers, named Aliiya and Akoluya, 
three their bows over his neck and saying,^ “S® near have you come 
to being killed,” let him go. 


^ The covetousness of IBralimnns is a perpetua] subject of satire in Sanskrit 
literature. We learn from page 17J of tlie translation of the Harsa Carita by 
Cowell and Thomas, that a “ Hrahmati witlioiit greed” is hard to find. 

- i.q. liuttani. , 

- I presume that vahaHhi is the Gujarati vdH, which has the following meanings t 
1, a saucer-form vessel of metal ; 2, n half of a cocoanut-shell ; anything hollow 
like a cup. 

^ I find in a, viruddhe, nrimmanase, and in $, virwldliawdnasc nrpe. I follow the 
latter, as P gives viruddhawdnase pe. It is clear that nr® has fallen out. No doubt 
the i[is(vi'fja after rasa should be deleted as in P. 

^ I find in P tadvacastatliyain eveti. 

*■' I read vadadbhyam with a. There is o. misprint in the text. 
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King Bhoja, who seemed to think, “ It is not strung,” but when the strung 
bow reached his neck, 

He saw that it was strung, being hurled from his horse.^ 

!»IIere ends the story of the cavalry soldiers. 

Then, on another occasion, that very king, returning from his royal circuit, 
entered the gate of the city with his horse let go at pleasure, ■ and frightened 
the people. As the spectators were running in all directions, the vibration 
of the earth produced by their trampling tlirew down on tlie ground and 
broke the vessels of a woman who sold buttermilk ; and the king, seeing 
that her face was as radiant as ever, though the milk was running like the 
stream of a river, said to lier, “What is the reason that you are not despon- 
dent ? ” When the king asked her this (question, she said, — 

Having slain a king, and having heh( 3 M my husband bitten by a serj^ent, 

I became by the power of fate a hetaera in a foreign country, 

Having married my own son, I then entered the fiin(3ral fire : 

Being now the wife of a cowherd, how can I mourn for buttermilk. 

They said that from that place a great river ^ took its rise. 

Here ends the story of the cowherd’s wife. 

One daj^ tlio king, being happy, was joyously practising the art of 
archery, by aiming at a small rock. At that moment the teacher Candana, 
wearing tiic dress of a C^/Vetambara, came to have an interview with him, 
and as he was one who pleased by his ready wit, he uttered an appropriate 
saying,— 

Let this rock> be pierced again and again, but henceforth, king, be merciful, 
and abandon 

Your delight in the vicious custom of piercing stones by \vay of sport, with 
the bow. 


^ This couplet is not fioancl in o and /8. It is found in a different form in the 
Kirtikaumudi of Some^vara (ed. Kiithavate), ii. 18. 

Afiau ijunlti maiveva Bhojah kantliam vpf^yxisCi 
Dlianu?d ijiinind yasya iiaryaniiai^vdu na pdtiia/i. 

By whoso strung bow, though it reached hia neck, Bhoja, when flying, was not 
hurled from his horse, as if supposing that he was virtuous (or strung). The bow 
belonged of course to Bliima. T reads yarca papjannacvdnnixjdtitah. It is evident 
that Merutuijga quotes from memory. 

" The text has suraukliamvMema^ but P, o, and 0 have sukhamuktena. This I 
liavo followed. 

I read O.a^tam with P. 

I think that we ought to read mahdnadi. I find in a, mahipatir maltlyasi nadt, 
hi mulupat in maliiyasi nadi. Vomits the passage. But waJiZ, the roa<liiig 

of the printed text, may j^orhaps be justified by the Cullavagga of the Viiiaya 
Pitaka (ix. 1 , 4) where a river Mahi is mentioned. (Pick, Dio Soeialo Gliedercing, 
p. 11.) 
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If this amusement is allowed to extend further, you will make the family 
of principal mountains ^ the butt of your archery, 

Then, 0 best of kings, the earth, losing its supports, will go to the bottom 
of Hades. • 

The king was astonished at the wonderful poetical ability displayed 
in this stanza, but, after reflecting a little, he said, “The fact that 
you, being one who has entirely mastered all the sacred books, have 
uttered a line beginning ‘ Dharii is ruined,’ — that forebodes some great 
misfortune.” 

And thus it came to pass. 

The <ineen of the country of Dahala, Demati by name, was a great 
witch, and once on a time, Avhen she was about to have a child, she ktpt 
continually asking the astrologers, “ In what auspicious moment must a 
son be horn in order to be lord of the whole earth 1 ” Then they carefully 
considered the matter, and said, “ When the benign planets are in the 
signs that contain their exaltation, and are at the same time in the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth houses, which are called centres, and the malign 
planets are in the third, sixth and eleventh houses,'- — a son, that is born in 
such a moment, will be king of the whole earth.” When she heard that 
response, she delayed, by employing magic arts, the birth of her child for 
sixteen watches beyond the natural day for her delivery, and in the 
moment fixed by the astrologers she gave birth to a son named Kariia. 
But owing to the injury to her health produced by thus delaying the birth, 
she died in the eighth watch. Because Karna was born in an auspicious 
moment, he conquered by his valour the circle of the regions, he was 
obeyed by one hundred and thirty-six kings, he attained great excellence 
in the four royal sciences, and he was praised by Vidyapati and other great 
poets. Thus the stanzas ran : — 


^ There are seven principal mountains in India. Tljc mountain are held to 
support the earth. But dhvadddhdraf if resolved into two words, n 5;ms ‘‘Bhara 
is ruined.” 

‘ 1 owe this translation to Professor Jacobi of Bonn. Ho thinks t inipossiblG 
that the benign planets should stand in the uccn signs and at the san e time in the 
“ centres,” since the former are so disposed that they could not well omo into the 
position of tlie “ centres.” At the same time it appears that the horoscope under 
consideration is derived from the rules of the JMaka, For in the Laghujataka, 
ix. 23, it is said triprahlirtibhir nccastliair nrpavampabimvd bhavanti rdjdno/i. By 
means of throe or more planets in their exaltation, children born in a royal race 
become kings ; and ix. 25 — 

FA'o’ pi nrpatijannmprado (frahah svoccagah suhrddrdcth 
BalibMh kendropaffataifi triprablirtHilnr avavipdlahhavaf/ , 

Even one planet in exaltation and looked at by a friendly planet? will produce the 
birtli of a king ; three or more powerful planets in centres will produce an emperor 
of the c*at;th. Professor Jacopi refers mo to his dissertation, “ Do astrologiie Indicfo 
* hora ’ appellata? originibus Bonn, 1872. I have translated hia Latin into English. 
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On the face was the hanging of a necklace, on the two eyes the weight of 
a bracelet, 

On the hips ornamental tattooing, and the two hands were marked with 
• the patch ,* 

In the forest, 0 king Karnn, why has this strange style of adornment 
lis'ow, alas ! befallen the wives of thy enemies, owing to the might of 
destiny ? ^ 

Abandoning the breast of Visnu too much engrossed by the 
The goddess of Fortune dwells in your eyes, mistaking them, 1 think, for 
lotuses. 

Since, 0 fortunate king Karna, wherever goes the spray of your eyebrow, 
wavy like a creeper, 

There is broken the seal of poverty, brittle through fear. 

In this way was king Karna praised. One day tliat king sent a message 
to Bhoja by tlie mouth of an ambassador, In your city there are 104 
temples built by your orders, and even so many in imniber arc your 
poetical compositions, and so many are your titles : therefore conquer me in 
a battle with a force of four arms,- or in single combat, or as a disputant 
in the four sciences, or in the faculty of munificence, and become a 
])osse8sor of lOo titles ; otherwise, l.)y conquering you, I shall become the 
lord of 1,37 kings.” When king Bhoja received this message, the lotus of 
his face became faded, and reflecting tliat the king of the city of Benares 
Avas apt to be victorious in every way, and considering himself as good as 
conquered, lie humbly solicited him, and got him to agree to the following 
arrangement, “ I in Avanti, and Kania in Benares, shall, on the same day, 
and at the* same moment, select the sites of two temples fifty cubits in 
Iieiglit, and begin to build them, running them up in rivalry with one 
another, and on whichever king’s temple the finial * and the flag shall first 
be set up, on that day of festival the rival king must abandon his umbrella 


* The ('xprossion traiislatcd “ urnameTitMl tattooin*,^ ” Tnay also row of 

leaves,” and the word translated “patch” may also refer to the Tilaka tree. Tho 
word kmjkana, which means “bracelet,” may also, aecordiii}' to tho sniallor 
Petersburj^ Dictionary, mean drops of water,” anfl /oli’a, which moans “ necklace,” 
may also mean “ depnY.atiou,'' “ ivinovinjr,” “loss.” 

- i.e. elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry, 'I'he four sciencos are tho triple 
Veda, logic and metaphysics, the science of government, and jiraotical arts. 

See Billehrandt, ili'tnal-Litteratiir, ]). SO. “A trench is ring of the doiith of 
the knee, and the earth taken out is shovelled in again. If the earth stumls above 
tho level of the ground, the site is good, if it i.s even with the surrounding soil, it is 
tolerable, if not, bad. Another method is to fill tlie trench with water over^night ; 
if the water runs away, the site is bad.” Tho authority will bo found in A(,ivala- 
yana’s Grhvfi Sutra, ii. 8. It will be ob.sorved tliat A^vulayana uses tho words 
ijarUi and pwripfirayct. 

* Dr. Burgess informs mo that kalafa is really the finial of tlie spire, which is 
shaped like a vase or urn. Tlie setting up of the flagstaff is soinetinies a separate 
function from the setting up of the fealaptt, according to Mr. Cousons. 
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and chovvries,! and mount an elephant, and come in.’' When this agree- 
ment of king Bhoja, which was quite in accordance \vith Karna’s wishes, 
reached that sovereign, he was eager to defeat king Bhoja in that very 
way, and so both temples were begun separately on the same day, in thp 
same moment. Kania, who was having his own temple constructed ® with 
all diligence, asked his architect, “ Tell me, in one day between the rising 
and the setting of the sun, how much work can be run up ? ” Then that 
architect on the fourteenth day, which was a day on which the Vedas are 
not read,^ began there eleven temples, seven cubits in height, at dawn, and 
had them finished by the end of the day, as far as the setting up of the 
finial, and showed them to the king. The king was delighted in his 
heart with all that despatcli of work, and as the finishing touches ® were 
being put to his temple, he diligently imposed the finial on his own temple, 
and ascertained a lucky moment for setting up the flag, and in accordance 
with that promise summoned king Bhoja by an ambassador. Then king 
Bhoja, sovereign of the country of Millava, being afraid of breaking his 
promise, and not being able to go in the required way, remained silent. 
Then king Kariia, as soon as he had set up the flag on the temple, set out 
with the above-mentioned number of kings, to make war on king Bhoja, 
and at the same time he invited Bhima to attack the country of Malava in 
the rear, promising him the half of IBhoja’s kingdom. Then king Bhoja, 
being attacked by those t ;vo kings, lost his pride, as a snake, overcome 
w'ith a charm, loses its poison. And then a sudden corporal malady took 
hold of Bhoja, and king Bhima, as all the mountain passes and fords were 
closed, and Ids own officers refused to allow any foreigners to approach 
him, applied by means of one of his servants to his own diplomatic agent 
pamara, who was in the court of king Karna, in order to ascertain the 
condition of Bhoja. Damara taught the servant a (jilthd, and sent him oil', 
and so he came to the assembly-hall of king Bhima. The gdtUd ran as 
follows : — 

:The fruit of the mango is fully ripe ; the stalk is loose ; the 'windishigh; 

^TTie branch is withering ; wo do not know the end of the business. 

This gdthd induced king Bhima to remain quiet. 

Then Bhoja, as Ids journey to the other world drew nigh, performed the 

' The (listinctivo emblems of a monarch. 

" I read li irmdpa t/aa with P: has nirmdyayoM ; a, nirmapayan. fl omit tatra 
with these MSS. 

Hero P, a and jS read liarmastliuyo. I have attempted to translate the text. I 
suppose kiydn karmasthdyo would moan, “ How miicli construction can bo done?” 

* Manu, iv. 113. 

* Perhaps we should read kapulahandhe with a and jB. This might moan, “as 

the construction of the dome of his temple was going on.” I do not understand 
the printed text. * 136. 
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religions duties appropriate to the occasion, and gave the following order, 
“After my death, my hands are to be placed outside my chariot/’ and then 
went to heaven, 

• Whose hand, 0 wife and son? Alas ! whose hand, 0 all my house? 
Alone I come, alone I go, having rubbed my two hands and feet. 

This speech of Bhoja’s was repeated to the people by a hetaem, and 
Karna, hearing of that occurrence, broke down the fort and took all the 
wealth of Bhoja. Then Bhiiiia sent the following order to Daraai-a, You 
must either give me the half of the kingdom stipulated for by me, obtaining 
it from king Karna, or your own head.” ^ Accordingly, desirous of carry- 
ing out the orders of his sovereign, he entered the royal pavilion with thirty- 
two foot-soldiers, and took Karna prisoner,- when he was asleep in the 
middle of the day. Then he put in one division a shrine of gods, of -which 
the chief Avere Civa, the (^Vilagraraa stone and Ganc<;a,3 and in the other he 
placed all the property of the kingdom,^ and said to the king, “ Take Avhich- 
ever half you please.” Having said this, he kept quiet for sixteen Avatches, 
but afterAvards by order of king Bhima he took tlie shrine, and made a 
present of it to king Bhima. Noav the Avhole of the story is summed up iu 
the tAvo following connected stanzas : — 

Two temples of a god, fifty cubits in height, having in the same auspicious 
moment 

Been picAuonsly begun, Avhichever of the monarchs first imposes the finiul, 
to him 

The other king must come without umbrella and choAvries, this having been 
agreed,^ 

King Bhoja, his mind being aA^erse to expenditure, Avas conquered by king 
r Karna. 

iKing Bhoja having gone to heaven, the very poAverful Karna, Avhile engaged 
tin sacking the town of Dhilia, by solicitation made Bhima his ally, 

And Karna was taken, prisoner ^ by Bhima’s servant Damara, and from him 
Avere extracted 

A golden shrine, and the lord (^iva associated Avith Gaiie(;a. 

^ I read with a and jS, vnatjiarikal'pitam rdjydrdhahi nijariro vd. 

- For the chandyam of the text a has banddhyaiy 0, chandyo, P, hfindyam. I have 
given w^hat I suppose to bo the meaning. 

This translation is suggested by Forbes’s Ras Malii, p. 552, “ Every Hindoo has 
!n the DcA^uandeer wdthin his house a small throne upon 'vvhieli seven or eight i«lols 
are placed, as the Shalagram stone (a representative of Vishtioo), Bal Mookoond 
'the same deity in tlie form of the infant Krishn), Shiva, Gunputee, Doorga Deveo, 
5ooruj (the sun), Huiiooman or others.” (I have preserved the spelling of Forbes.) 
I take cintdmaKi to refer to the palagrama stone. I find rdjnCt in a and but 1 
liavo followed the printed text. P has raja. 

^ P has rdjyavastuni with the u short. This I fol4)w. 

* Here wo have bandflcridt° . 
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Then the poet Karpiira recited in the presence of Karna the poem be- 
ginning “ On the face was the hanging of a necklace.” But as he used 
ungrammatical expressions, the king did not give anything to tliat poet. 
Then the poet Naciraja uttered the following stanza, — f 

Visrm, the enemy of Kaitabha, holds these three worlds in the hollow of 
his belly ; 

The king of the snakes joyfully supports him with this great weight inside 
him, 

And that king of the snakes was the necklace of (^iva ; bearing that god in 
your heart, 

You, king Karuaj have destroyed in your enemies even the mention of 
valour. 

Thereupon the king recompensed him as follows, — 

He gave a crorc of gold pieces and ten furious elephants, 

This was given by king Karna in his joy to the poet Haciraja. 

Then the poet Karpura, incited by his wife, uttered this stanza in the road, 
in front of the poet Naciraja, as he was coming along, — 

Lady, who are you? Do you not know even me, poet Karpfira ? Are you 
Sarasvati ? 

Tell me truly, why are you sad ? I have been robbed, my child. By what 
evil destiny, mother ? 

Have your two eyes, Muiija and Bhoja, been taken ? How do you 
subsist ? 

The long-lived poet Niiciraja acts the part of a stick to the blind. 

The poet Naciraja, being pleased, gave to the poet Karpura all that th» 
king had given to himself. 

Such are some of the various stories recorded about Bhoja, the rest mus' 
be considered to be based on oral tradition. 

King, when the cloud of your hand had begun its auspicious ascent in the' 
ten quarters of the heavens, 

And was raining the nectar-flood of gold, with the splendour of the trembling 
golden bracelet flickering like lightning, 

Tlie river of fame became swollen ; all virtues were refreshed like the 
earth ; 

The lake of petitioners was filled, and the forest-fire of the poverty of the 
learned was extinguished. 

Like? the wishing-tree, having frightened away by his munificent gifts all 
poverty on the earth, 
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Like an incarnate Vrhaspati, having swiftly ^ put together various 
compositions, 

In Radhiivedha like Arjuna, summoned speedily 3 by the bands of im- 
• mortals, 

Whose hearts were long ago made to wish for him by his glory, king Bhoja 
went to heaven. 

Here ends the second chapter in the Prabandhacintamani composed by 
the aedrya Merutuijga, entitled the description of the various achievements 
of the kings Bhoja and Bhima. 


CHAPTER in. 

THE HISTOnr OF SIDDHARAJA. 

Then, once on a time, in the land of Gujarat, the rains having been 
chocked by drought, the people of the country were unable to render to 
the king the share of the produce due to him, and so they were brought to 
Pattana by oHicers employed by him, and their presence was notified to 
him. Then, one day, in the early morning, prince Miilaraja, as he 'svas 
wandering in that direction, saw all the people being harassed by the 
king’s officers, in connection with the king\s share that was to be deducted 
from the grain, and having heard all the circumstances from his attendants, 
he had his eyes slightly suffused with tears from compawssion. He pleased 
the king by his unequalled skill in the maneye, and having been com- 
manded by the king to choose some boon, he requested that it might be 
laid up in store."^ The king said to him, ^^Why do you not ask for 
something % ” He answered, “ Because I do not feel certain that I shall 
obtain what I want,” Then, as the king pressed him exceedingly, he 
asked him, by way of boon, that tliose heads of families’”' might bo 
relieved from payment of the king’s share. Tlieii the king’s eyes were 
filled with tears of joy, and lie consented, saying, “ So be it and 
said to him, “Make another request.” Rut the prince remembered the 
stanza, — 

^ I read Javdddrhilha with /3 ; a has java ; P has javdt or javdn. 

“ I road t?rd<j ; 0 gives drug. 

® I follow P which gives satiya-niddni-hhiita-ddni-sambayidhc : « gives ""ddaa/, 
0, It is ovidont. from lino 12 of page 129, and the first line of page 131 

that ddni means Vho king’s share. 

Cp. Chalmers’s translation of the Jatakas, Yol. T., p. 21', and my translation of 
the Kathii Ko<ja, p. 48. * 

* Or perhaps simply Koonbees. See Has Mala, p. 541 and ff. , * ^ 
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There are mean people by thousands, intent only on the business of 
nourishing themselves, 

That man alone is chief of the good, who makes his neighbour's concern 
his own, * 

The submarine fire drinks up the ocean, to fill its insatiate maw, 

But the cloud, to put an end to the affliction of the world produced by the 
heat.i 

By the help of the teaching of this stanza, the prince restrained excessive 
greed, and owing to his soul being elevated by pride, he simply returned 
to his palace without asking for anything.^ Then, on the third day after, 
being praised by the heads of families, •** that prince Mularaja went to the 
heavenly world. The king and the courtiers and the people, who were 
previously begged off by him, were for a long time plunged in a sea of 
grief on that account, but at length wise men, by dint of various 
admonitions, extracted their dart of grief. Then, as in the next year, all 
the corn grew up successfully, thanks to the rain, the cultivators offered to 
pay the share due to tlie king for two years, tlie past as well as the present 
year,* but the king refused to receive it. Tliercupon they convoked a 
court of appeal, and of the members of that court the characteristics were 
as follow.^, — 

Tliat is not a court in which there are not elders, 

Those are not elders who do not utter justice, 

And that is not justice in which there is not truth. 

That is not truth which is pervaded by fiction.^ 

In accordance with these principles the members of the c*ourt decided 
the matter, and made the king take his share for the previous year and 
that year. Then, with that money, and other money contributed from 
tlie treasury, king Bhima caused to be built a new temple, called Tripurii- 
sapriisada, for the welfare of prince Mularaja. He also caused to be 
built in Pattana the temples of Bhime 9 varadeva and the goddess Bhiruaiii. 
He began to reign in 1077 V.S. and reigned forty-two years, ten months, 
and nine days. His queen, named XJdayamati, caused to he made in 
Pattana a neAv reservoir, surpassing even the Sahasraliijga lake. Then 
king Kania’s coronation took place in 1120 V.S., on the seventh day of 

^ This is No. 2032 in BohtJingk’s Indischo Spriiohe. He finds it in the Vikra- 
mapkacarita, and flarpgadharapaddhati. 

- Hero I follow P which reads tatah Icirmpyathimarthya Mdnonnataya, omitting 
lliiLyah, 

Or Koonbeo folk (?). 

pradifyamane, P, a and j3 give pravifyamdne. 

” This is No. 3483 in Uohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche. He finds it in the Maha - 
bharata, the Hitopade^a, and the parpgadharapaddhati. 
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the black fortnight of Caitra, on a Monday, in the naksatra of Hasta, in 
the lagna of Pisces. 

jivow ifc happened that a king of Kainata, named (^;ahhakec;in, was rim 
atpay with by his horse and carried into a forest, and while he was enjoying 
in some part of it the shade of a leafy tree, a forest conflagration approached 
him. Owing to a sense of gratitude, ho did not like to leave that tree that 
had benefited him by giving him rest, and so he made his life a burnt- 
offering in that fire, together with the tree. Then his son, named Jayakecin, 
was placed on his throne by his ministers, and in course of time he had 
born to him a daughter, named May anal lade vi. And she, merely on 
hearing the name of Some(;vara mentioned hy some votaries of (^hva, 
remembered her former birth. She said to herself, “In a former life I 
was a Brahmani, and I performed twelve fasts of a month’s duration, and 
on the completion of each fast I gave away twelve things, and then I set 
out to worship Some^vara, and I reached the town of Bfilmloda,! Imt not 
being able to pay the duty levied there, I was not allowed to proceed 
further, and in despair thereat I made an earnest aspiration that in my 
next birth I might bring about the remission of that duty, and then I 
died and was born in this family.” This was her recollection with regard 
to her former birth. 'I’hen, in order that she miglit procure the remission 
of the tax at Bahiiloda, she longed for the king of Gujariit as an eligible 
bridegroom, and told the whole story to her fatlier. Tlien king Jayakeyin, 
hearing of that circumstance, asked Kania througli his ministers, to accept 
the gift of his daughter Mayaiialladevi’s liand.^ But king Karno, having 
heard of her plainness, was indifferent to her, so at last, as Mayanalladevi 
was obstiiiatjely determined on marrying him, her father sent her to king 
Karna, as a maiden clioosing her own husband. Then king Karna^ having 
himself secretly observed the fact of her ugliness, became altogetlier 
neglectful of her. Accordingly Mayanalladevi and lior eight companions 
made np their minds to sacrifice their lives in order to compass the death 
of the king ; but Karna’s mother Udayamati,® hearing of this intention of 
theirs, and not being able to witness their death, made a vow to live or 
die' with them, for — 

The great are not as much afflicted in their own calamity, as in the calamities 
of others, 

The earth, which is immovable in its own shocks, trembles in the woes of 
others. 

J Now Bhalod, a ford of the Nerbudda river a little above Shookultecrth. 
(Forlies’y lias Mala, p. 84.) 

* Hero P reads Atlia Jay alee fir dj fid Qrllzarnah svapradhdnaih svasuidtjd Mayahalla- 
deyyd, <S:c. There seems to be a misprint in the text*. 

Deyamati in the printed text is clearly a misprint. The M»SS. give»Udayy^ati. 
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Then king Karna, discovering that a great calamity was at hand, married 
Mayanalladevi out of regard for his mother, and afterwards did not honour 
her even with a look. One day the minister Muhjala, finding out by means 
of the chamberlain, tliat the king was in love with a woman of low rank, 
dressed up Mayanalladevi in her clothes and ornaments, and sent her, after 
the usual monthly ablution, to secretly take the place of that woman. As 
the king supposed that she was that very woman, he received her ardently 
and she became pregnant. Then she, by way of a convincing proof of the 
interview, took from the king’s hand a ring marked with his name and 
placed it on her own hand.^ Then, the next morning, the king was pre- 
pared to forfeit his life on account of that sinful deed, and asked the doctors 
of canonical law the proper expiation for it. They informed him that he 
must embrace a red-hot copper image, but when he was about to comply 
with their command in order to expiate his sin, the minister told him the 
real facts of the case. To that son, who was born in an auspicious moment, 
the king gave the name of Jayasimha. He, when a child of three years old, 
as he was playing with some young princes of the same age, adorned the 
throne, by sitting dowji on it. As the astrologers said that that very 
moment was one likely to bring about prosperity, the king performed then 
and there the coronation of that son. In 1150 V.S. on the third day of the 
dark fortnight of Pausa, on a Saturday, in the nal’satra of (havaiia, in the 
lar/na of Taurus, the coronation of Siddharaja took place. But Karna 
himself went to attack a Bhilla named Aca dwelling in Acapalli, and an 
omen of Bhairavadevi " having taken place, he built there a temple to the 
goddess named Kocharaba,^ and after conquering the Bhilla, who was king 
over six lakhs, he established there in a temple the goddess Jay iqiti, and also 
he made the temple of Kariiecvara, adorned with the lake of Kaniasjtgara.'^ 
He founded the city of Karnavati and reigned there himself. In Pattana 
he caused to be built the temple of Karnameni.^ This king began to reign 
in 1120 V.S., on the seventh day of the white fortnight of Caitra, and he 
reigned till the second day of the black fortnight of Pausa in 1150 V.S., a 

Jinaniandima, the author of the Kumriraprilacarita, tells iia that the object of 
Muyaaallaclevi and her companions was to throw on the king the guilt of their 
death.. I do not see, how this ineiining can be obtained from Merutu^ga’s words. 

^ Tlua story reminds one of Shakespeare’s jilay, All’s Well that Emla Well. 

* lihairava is omitted in a .'lud J*rol.>nbJy th.e reference is to an owl. 

3 According to Forhes this name is still i>r(jscrved in. tliatofa locality on the 
bank of the river iinmodiately ctmtiguous to Ahmedabad. A^rvpalli is now 
Ashawul. (Forbes's Ras Mala, p. 79.) 

* lu the Lias Mala, p. 80, we learn that this lake was made by damming up the 
river R(K)peyii. The river broke tlirough the embankment in 1814. The remains 
of the r(Jservoir are known as the “ ten niik? tank." 

" This would appear to mean “the Mem of Karna." Accordfng to the ^Rfhat 
Samhita LVI , 20, quoted by iluhler in his article, “ On the origin of the town of 
Ajmer and its name," Vienna JlilrientaJ Journal, 1897, p. 56, Mern in this connection 
means “ a largo temple with six towers, twelve storeys and wonderful vaults." 
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period of twenty-nine years, eight months and twenty-one days. Then, 
Karna having gone to heaven, Madanapala, the brother of queen Udayamati, 
behaved in an unbecoming way. One day he enticed into his own palace 
royal phys ician name dLLXla, who had gained favour by a boon of a deity, 
and was continually being lionoured with gifts of gold by all the citizens, 
whos^ minds were astonished at his skill. The disease being a purely 
fictitious one, Lila examined his pulse and said that he did not require 
treatment.^ Madanapala said to him, “ You have misunderstood the case ; 
the fact is that you were not called in by me to heal a bodily disease, but to 
cure my covetousness by administering a medicine to that, so hand over 
thirty-two thousand.'’ Being imprisoned by Madanapala, he consented to 
do it. But he took a vow to the following effect, that from henceforth he 
would visit no house, with the single exception of the king’s palace, for the 
purpose of curing disease, and so from that time forth he treated cases 
pathologically by examining the urine of patients. One day, a practical 
joker, wishing to test his skill in dealing with a fictitious complaint, 
showed him fome bull’s urine. The physician understood the matter 
thoroiigiily and shaking his head, he said, “ That bull is broken down in 
health from over-eating, and you must give him a clyster of oil immediately, 
otherwise he will die.” By this sagacity he produced astonislimont in the 
mind of the practical joker. One <lay the king asked him for a remedy for 
a pain in his neck. The physician said, ** By anointing with ointment 
made of two jfja/as of musk, pain in the head is allayed.” The prescri])tion 
was followed and the king’s neck was cured. Then a man of low caste, 
who was one of the hearers of the king’.s litter, asked him for a remedy for 
headache. He said, “ Make an ointment out of the juice of the root of a 
full-grown - Icarim, together 'with the earth attaching to it.” Then the 
king said to him, “ What is the meaning of this ? ” The physician answered, 
“A man, wlio knows the science of healing, takes into consideration, in 
treating a patient, place and time, and strength, and the peculiarities of a 
man’s constitution.” 0*i another occasion, some rogues conspired together, 
and formed themselves into separate couples, and the first couple said to 
him on the road to the market, Why are you in such feeble bodily health 
to-day?” The second couple addressed the same question to him on the 
steps of the temple of Miinjalasvamin, the third couple at the gate of the 
palace, the fourth couple under the arch of the doorway, and so over and 
over again the -same question was addressed to him ; and owing to the shock 

^ I find ill a’and P, i>o.t1iyasajjatiimucc. As griva sajjihliutit, on tho same page of 
tfie printed text, loeans “ His nock was cured,” we should perhaps have to translato 
this “tcfld him that he might be cured by treatment.” But it is improbable that 
our author would represent Lila as making a mistake. , 

^ P omits vrddha. . • 
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to his system, brought about by the fear that tlieso repeated questions pro- 
duced, he immediately contracted a mahendj^Q^So>^^^', and on the thirteenth 
day that physician died. Here ends the story of the physician Lila. 

Then the son of Karna, by a device of the minister Santu, killed tke 
tyrannical Madanapala, on pretence of going round on a royal circuit.^ 
Then a certain man residing in the country of Marwar, of the (^hlniala tribe,- 
a merchant, of the name of Uda, was going out at night in the rainy season, 
to buy a quantity of clarified butter, and seeing a field being flooded by 
workmen, with water from another field, he said to them, “ Who are you ? ” 
They said, “We are the well-wishers of wSo and So.“ He then asked, 
“ Have I also any well-wishers anywhere ? ” They answered, “ You have 
some in Karnavati.’^ Tliereupon he went there with his family. He was 
worshipping the gods according to the prescribed custom in the Vfiyatiya 
temple of the Jina, when a female dyer,^ a lay sister of the Jain a persua- 
sion, named Lachi, expressed her respect for him, on the ground of his being 
of the same creed as herself. She said to him, “ Whose guest are you, 
honoured SirT' He answered, “ lam a foreigner and your guest.” So she 
took him with her, and had him fed with food which she caused to be 
cooked in the house of a certain merchant, and lodged him in a certain 
house on her own land.'* In course of time he acquired wealth, and being 
desirous of building an edifice of brick, he proceeded to dig the foundation, 
but in the process he discovered an enormous treasure. So he sent for that 
very lady, and wished to make the treasure over to her, but she declined to 
receive it. In virtue of his having acquired the treasure, he was henceforth 
known by the name of the minister IJdayana. He caused to be built in 
the city of Karnavati the temple of Udayana,'^ adorned with Jhe images of 
the twenty-four Jinas of the past, present and future. He had four sons by 
different w’ives, Cahadadeva,® Ambada, Bohada, and Solilka. 

Then, on another occa.sion, the great minister, named Santu, as he was 
going in the royal circuit, mounted on the back of an elephant, was desirous 
on his return, of worshipping the god in the Santil temple, 7 founded by 


' According to Forbes, the minister convoyed tlio young prince to Ids own 
bouse, and caused Aladanaprila to be put to death by tho "hands of his soldiers. 

' I read witli a, $ and P, ^rrhnalw’anicya. I have translated Marumandala by 
Marwar. J/unt means desert. 

1 lind that in the Paiyalacchi (ed. Biihler), chiftvpao is said to moan a <lyer. 
But. the Gujarati cbijpo is said to mean “a cloth-printer, a stan^por,” and Sir 
Charles Lyall has pointed out to me that the Hindustani means a cloth-printer. 

'* f find in a an<l P, nijatalaJie. Thi.s I have attempted to translate. In a f find 
mjatalaho nivdsija; 0 has nijaiaJpe tarn nivusya, 

“ It appears from P, a and j9 that “ Udana” in the printed text is a misprint. 

^ Here wo are directed by the Errata to read Cahada". I find tfhis in a, 0 and P. 
For ^ H Bahada. 

' The word vasahilcd is hGr(>usod. Tt means an aggregate of buildings, including 
a templo and moiiastory. (Biihler’s H.C. p. 57.) 
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himself, and as lie was entering it with that object, he saw a certain ^vetam- 
bara, who lived in the Jaina temple, with his hand placed on the shoulder 
of a hetaera. Then he descended from the elephant, and covering his face 
with his outer garment, he saluted him by prostrating himself before him, 
with five limbs on the ground. Then he waited a moment, and after pros- 
trating himself before him again, he went on his way. Tlicn that ^vetam- 
bara, with his face cast down from shame, as if desirous of entering Hades, 
immediately renounced everything, and received ordination at the hands of 
the holy teacher, Maladhari-lleinacandra,^ and filled with a spirit of 
religious fervour, ^ went to Qatrunjaya, and performed asceticism for twelve 
years. Moreover, other men, similar to himself, were converted by him. 
That hermit said to hinnsclf, — 

O my soul, how dost thou, 0 my brother, run to and fro like a Picrica ? 
I.ook on tlie indivisible Self, and become happy by abandoning ])assioii. 

0 mind, 'why dost thou fruitlessly run in the mirages of worldly existence 
AVhy dost thou not step down into this ambrosial lake of Brahma I 

Once on a time, tliat minister wont to (^latrunjaya to worsliip the feet of 
the god, and prostrated himself before that hermit, as if he had never seen 
him before, ^ and as his mind was delighted with his devout walk, he asked 
him about his teaclier, his family, and so on. The hermit replied, 
You, sir, are in reality my teacher.” When the hermit said that, the 
minister, in his ignorance of the facts, covered his cars with his hands, and 
said, ^‘Do not say so,” hut the hermit replied to him, — 

He Avlio, whet^lier ho be under vows or a householder, establishes another in 
ilic? pure religion, 

Becomes the religious teacher of that man, because he imi)arts to him 
religious trutli.'*' 

In these words he informed the minister of the fundamental facts of the 
oase, and brought about his confirmation in the faith. 

Here ends the story of the minister Santu’s confirmation in tlie faith. 
Then, immediately, Mayanalladevi, having told the circumstances of her 

' A pupil of 'tliat Abhayadcv.'isrtri who j-occived the title of >Ialadbanii from 
Karna, king of Gujarat (Saiiivat 1120-1150). (Sea Potoisou’s Fonrih Report, pp. vl. 
cxl.) 

“ Tlio smaller Petersburg .Dictionary explains sahive^fa as eiu Verlaufjon aach 
with a re^'erence to Hemacandra. 

■' Thiii stanza is not found in P, a, or /3. P omits also the sentenco preceding it 

1 n the text. , 

^ P has vpinjata adr.sta ; a has the av(n/mh.a. 

'* This coiipiet is found in Jacobi’s AusgcwahJte Erzahlnngen, p. 45. * * 
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former life to king Siddbaraja,^ which were known to her in consequence 
of her remembering her previous birth, set out on a pilgrimage, taking with 
her an offering of gold, fib for Somauatha, worth a lakh and a quarter. 
When she reached the city of Bahuloda, the paTtcakula began to torme¥.t 
the pilgrims on account of his not having received the tax due to the king, 
and the pilgrims were made to return - weeping. Thereupon, Mayanalla- 
devi, on the mirror of whose heart their sorrow was reflected, herself 
turned hack. Siddharaja met her'' on the way, and said to her, “Lady, 
away with this agitation ! Why do you turn back ? She answered, 
“ When this tax is altogether remitted, I will prostrate myself before the 
god Somecvara, and Hake food, but on no other condition.” When the 
king heard this, he summoned the paucahda^ and finding it stated in the 
numerical statement of the patent that the tax produced seventy-two lakhs, 
he tore up the patent, and giving up the tax for the spiritual welfare of his 
mother, ho poured into lier hand a handful of water.® Then slie went to 
Some9.vara and solemnly offered before the god that offbring of gold, and 
gave away her own weight in gold and many other gifts. 

Even the sea, being intent on accumulation only, has sunk to tlie lower 
parts of the earth, 

But, observe, the cloud, which is a giver, roars above the heaven.^' 

Army and retinue and all other appurtenances perisli, 

Fame alone remains, in the case of one who has produced joy by giving. 

The giver has no friend like a petitioner, who relieves him of a burden,, 
and, in truth, 

Delivers him, without his dying, from an enemy in the form of wealth. 

Then Mayanalladevi, having her heail inflated with pride oh account of 
her notion that no woman equal to her, in respect of great gifts, ever had 
existed or would exist, slept soundly. That very god Somauatha appeared 
to her, wearing the guise of an ascetic, and said to her, “ Here, in tliis very 
temple of mine, is a female pilgrim, who has come o;i a devotional visit to 
my shrine ; you must ask her to transfer her merit to you.” Having given 
this command, the god disappeared, and the woman was discovered after a 

' It is clear from wliat precedes tlmt Mayanalladevi married Karria in order to 
put an end to tlie dues levied at Bahuloda. 

- .P has iiivarttijaiiidnesij. This I adopt. But $ has nwarttanidneftn, “the 
piljyrnns were returninfj;,” 

® I find in antanihhutena. This 1 translate. But the te.vt plight mean, I 
suppose, “ stopped her on the way.” I find in /i, antariiylhliutena. 

P inserts m after 

*’ As an earnest that the engagement was irrevocable. (See Forbes’s lias Mala, 
p. 84.) Cp. Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharluit, Plate LVII., Chalmers’s translation 
of the Jatakas, Vol. I., p. 197, and my translation of the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
Vol, IT., p. 329. 

This is No. 6G70 in Bohlrlingk’s Indische Spriiche, but hi is read for ’pi. He 
fin^s it m /.he Subba-sitarnava. 
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search by the king’s servants, and brought to the queen. The female 
pilgrim, when she was asked to transfer her merit, refused to do so on any 
account, and Avhen the queen asked her w’liat she had spent on the 
jlilgrimage, she answered, “ I travelled one hundred yojanas across a foreign 
country,^ begging my way, and yesterday I j^erformed the fast usual on 
reaching a sacred spot, and on the day of breaking the fast, having obtained 
an oilcake from some charitable man, I oUered a piece of it in worship to 
the god Someevara, and gave a fragment to a guest, and with the rest I broke 
my own fast. Your Highness is one who must have accumulated merit in 
previous existences, as your father and brother on the one hand, and your 
husband and son on the other, were, or are kings. When you have brought 
about the remission of the tax levied on pilgrims at Bahuloda, and have 
offered to Some 9 vara an offering of gold worth a lakh and a quarter, how 
comes it to pass that you are desirous of obtaining my merit 1 But - if you 
will not bo angry, 1 will say something: — ni^'^ merit is in reality greater than 
yours on the earth, for — 

In prosperity self-restraint, in power meekness, in youth austerity, 

In poverty a gift, though very small, conduces to great gain.” 

By this appropriate speech she humbled the pride of the queen. 

But Siddharaja, being on the sliore of the sea, was being praised by a bard 
with verses, of which the following coiqdet is a specimen : — 

Who knows your mind, 0 sovereign 1 You have obtained the position of 
emperor, 

^ow the son of Karna is looking for a practicable way to obtain the fruits of 
Laijka-.'^ 

While the king was thus absent » from his capital on this pilgrimage 
Yayovarman, the king of Malava, being on the look-out for an oppoj'tunity 
of carrying out a stratagem, began to overrun Gujarat, and when the 
minister Santu said tcfhiin, “On what condition will you turn backl” he 
saki, “ I will do so if you will make over to me the merit which your master 
has gained by his pilgrimage to the shrine of the god 8omecvara.” When 
the minister received this answer, he washed the king’s feet, and threw into 
the hollow of his hand a handful of water, as a sign of the transference of 

^ t follow r >vliicli gives yojanafatdniamde^rdntaraM atih'cini'ja ; a lias yojanafatdm 
de^dntamm. 

P inserts param before yadi. 

'■* 1 find in P, yuktiynkteha, whicli is, probably, correct. 

■* I have folloAved the explanation given by the editor. All the three MSS. read 
hhu fyr Inn, In* other respects they differ much. 

P gives i/dfrdvj/diTtftj which may mean “ returned from Jiis pilgrimage.’’ But 
it appears from a reading in P, which will bo shortly referred to, that, Siddharaja 
was really absent. , ' 
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that merit, and so ho induced the king to turn back. Then Siddharaja ^ 
was angry when he heard of that occurrence, but the minister said to him, 
“ Your Majesty, your merit, which I have given away, goes, but, on the 
other hand, by what I have done I have given you his merit, and the merit 
of other people, who have accumulated great store of good deeds. When 
an enemy’s army is entering one’s country, it must be kept out by any 
artifice.” By saying this he propitiated the king. Then the king, enraged 
on account of that inroad, was desirous of marching against the country of 
Malava, so he appointed ministers and craftsmen to superintend the con- 
struction of the holy place called Sahasraliijga,^ and while this w'ork was 
being rapidly hurried forward, the king started on his expedition to that 
country. There a war of twelve years’ duration took place, in which the 
king was victorious, and he took this vow, I will not eat to-day until I 
have captured the fort of Dhara.” The ministers and foot-soldiers killed 
the Paramara Rajputs by five hundred at a time, but still were unable to 
fulfil the king’s vow by the end of the day ; so he liad to fulfil it in an 
equivocal manner by breaking into a Dhara made of ineal.^ Tlieu the 
king was desirous of turning back, and he spoke to the minister Mufijala. 
But he vstationed his coiitidential emissaries in places where three roads met, 
in places where four roads met, in squares and temples, and they began to 
talk on the subject of the capture of the fort of Dhara. Thereupon a certain 
native of the city said, “ If the hostile force approaches the southern gate- 
tower, it will bo possible to take the fort, but not otherwise.” Wiien the 
emissary heard this man’s speech he informed that minister, who secretly 
communicated that fact to the king. The king, knowing that fact, brought 
his army to the southern gate-tower of the fort, and reckless of the fact that 
the fort was hard to enter, a mahout, named Silmala, made a miglity 
elephant, named Ya^'ahpatalia, on which he was mounted,*^ batter the two 


‘ But P lias (Jrlpattanagatam (^rl-Svldliaraja 'n tadvHUmtdvaijamancna h'uddliam 
mantrycvairiavddlt, “Wien Siddharaja i*etunied to Pifttaua, lio was au<^ry on 
liearitig of that occurrenco, but tho minister said to him.” I find in a, Cri-Siddha-‘ 
rajah (yfi-PaUanaAiinpetya Smitvm {sic) Mdlavaka iirpayos tai'ik vfttdntaia arabudhya 
Icruddham nrpam mantn evam avddit ; tlie saino readin^^ is founding, hut avabadhya. 

Probably the tank of this name. Forbes thus describes it 
“It was otio of the circular, or ratlicr multilateral tanks, of which many 
examples, more or less perfect, are to be seen in Gujarat, and its name (Avhich 
may bo rondercMl Mho reservoir of the tliousand tcnijilos of Shiva’) was probably 
derived from numerous shrines of Muha Dev encircling it.” (Forbes’s Pas Mala, 
p.85,) 

^ Some MSS. insert durya after Dhara. Tt would appear that the open part of 
the city was already captured. 

■* A somewhat similar story is told of the Queen of Spain with reference to the 
siege of Gibraltar. , 

" I have inserted the word daksina from 0 ; a has daksana. 

But P has adhirUdhati. Auyhow it is clear that the king also was mounted on 
the elepjiant. 
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panels of i\iQ. tri^olika ^ with iW hind quarters, and break the iron bar. The 
elephant produced an internal rupture by its great exertion, and so the 
mahout made the son of Karna descend from it ; but while he was getting 
d^)wn, himself, the elephant fell dead on the earth. Having lost its 
life by its martial A^alour, it returned to earth in the form of a Gauoca. 
named Ya(;odhavala, in the village of Baclasara, being white with its own 
glory.- 

May the elephant-faced Ganeca bestow on you prosperity, bearing but one 
tusk, 

As if his other tusk had been broken on the full breast of Siddhi,-^ as on the 
side of a mountain. 

In these words is he praised. When Siddharfija had thus accomplished 
the taking of the fort, and had bound Ya^ovarman, who had embarked on 
the war, with six cords, and had established there his sovereignty, respected 
by all men, he returned to Pattana, illustrious by having brought Yacovar- 
man as a visible symbol of glory. Representatives of all the sects ^vere 
summoned on separate days to utter blessings ; and so, when the time came, 
the Jaina teachers, with Hemacandra at their head, having been invited, 
presented themselves before Siddharaja, and were conciliated by the king 
with lu'esents of clothes and other gifts. Though they were all charming 
by their incomparable readiness of intellect, tliey put Hemacandra in front 
of themselves in two senses, and he recited to the king the following 
blessing : — 

0 wishing-cow, sprinkle the earth with streams of thy products ! 0 jewel- 

mines,* 

Make a svasiika of pearls ! 0 moon, become a full pitcher ! 

0 elephants of the quarters, take leaves of the wishing-tree, and with your 
erected trunks 

Make temporary arches of foliage ! For truly Siddharaja is coming, having 
conquered the wbrld.*^ 

When this plain and sincere stanza was explained, the king’s mind was 

* TripoUJ:o. would appear to bo the same word as the Crdu tripauliiHi or lirpo.u- 
liyCt, which Platts reiulors “a buildiup: with thi*oo doors or gates.” 

Glory is eoiuioivod of as white. Ya<,'odhavala means “ white with glory. 
’'■According to a note in ct, fc>iddhi and Puddhi (Success and arc the 

two wives of Ganeva. Probably the myth is to bo interpreted allegorically on 
Bacon’s principle. 

■* Forbes remarks (Bas Mala, p. 87, note), Tiio allusioii is to tbo usual decora- 
tion cf houses at times of rejoicing, viz. purifying with cow-dung, paintingswasteoks 
on the w^alls wiih vermilion, or forming them with jewels or grains on a table, and 
hanA^g garlands at the door.” Full vessels are fortunate. The “ jewel-mines ’ 
are the oceans. Biihler tells ns (H.C. p. 13) that tjiose lines are found at the end 
of the 24th Pada of Ilemacandra’s grammar. ^ . 
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astonished at the ingenuity of Heniacandra’s speech, and he praised him, 
hut some envious persons said, “ These people acquire their literary power 
by means of reading our treatises.” Then the king questioned Hemacandra, 
and he said, “We read that Jaina grammar which the great Jina, the 
blessed Mahavira, long ago in his childhood, explained to Indra.” As soon 
as he had said this, they rejoined, “ Never mind this antiquated story ! 
Mention^ some writer on grammar not far removed from our own time.” 
After this malignant speech, Hemacandra said, “ If king Siddharaja will 
assist me, I will compile in a few days a new grammar consisting of fully 
five sections.” ® Then the king said, “ This has been undertaken and it 
must be carried out;” so he dismissed the sage, and he returned to his 
own place. 

Then the king made a promise that he would put an unsheathed knife in 
the hand of Ya^ovarman, and enter the city mounted on an elephant, sitting 
on the front seat, with Yacovarman on tlie bade seat, Wlien the minister 
Muiijala heard of this promise, he wished to resign his appointment as 
premier, and when the king earnestly inquired for what reason, he (luoted 
the couplet, — 

Even if kings do not understand peace, and do not comprehend war, 

Yet, if they attend to what is told them, by that alone they are wise. 

Thus ho instructed the king from a treatise on policy, and showed him 
that this proceeding, which he had undertaken purely out of his own head, 
was not at all likely to provi? beneficial in the long run. Then the kijig said, 

It is better far that I should lose my life than that I should go back from 
a promise, which I have once made, and which is generally knovm.” So the 
minister placed in the hand of Ya 9 ovarman, wlio was seated on the back seat 
of thehovvdah, a knife of wood covered with the white exudation of the(^al 
tree, amj. king Siddharaja sat on the front seat, and entered in great triumph 
the glorious Auahillapura. After the auspicious ceremony of entering the city 
was completed, the king reminded Hemacandra of* the episode of the 
grammar,'^ and then that teacher brought from many countries all the 
grammars, together with learned men versed in them, and compiled in a 
year the grammar called Siddhahema in as many as five sections, consisting 
of 125,000 fZo/fas/ That book was placed by the king’s orders on the fore- 
head of the state elephant, and a white umbrella was held over it, and it 
was fanned with two chowries by female choAvrie-bearers, and so it was 

1 P, a, and ^ omit nrpam. 

- Biililer (H.C. p. 16) tolls ns that, besides the Sutras, there are separata sec- 
tions on tho Unadi suffixes, the Ganas, the roots and the gender of nouns. 

^ P inserts larai^a, “ the qneation of making a grammar.” 

* Or, more^ literally, x>rose equivalents of a ^loka. 

# 
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brought to the king’s palace, and with great and distinguished honour was 
deposited in the royal treasury. Then by the king’s order all other 
grammars were discarded, and that grammar was read everywhere. But a 
c«rtain envious person pointed out to the king that the grammar contained 
DO description of his Majesty’s lineage, and thereupon the king was angry. 
The teacher Hemacaiidra, hearing of this from a courtier, made thirty-two 
new ^lokaSj and had them copied out, so as to form a connection with the 
thirty-two Padas^ that had been already composed, and next morning, when 
the grammar was being read out, he recited also the qlokas in praise 2 of the 
Caulukya race, and so propitiated the king. These were, — 

Like Visiui fettering Bali, like (^hva, the wielder of the trident, accom- 
panied by Tii^akti, 

And like Brahma -throned, victorious is the king, great Miilaraja: 

and so on. Moreover, Hcmacandra composed the book called Dvyficraya, 
to de.scril)e Siddharaja’s conquest of various countries in all directions. 

Brotlier Pauini, restrain your babbling, fruitless is the patched Katantra 
garment, 

Cakatayana, do not utter a bitter speech, what profits the mean work of 
Candra ? 

"Who befools himself with the Kanthabharana and so on, or with other 
similar works, 

If the phrases of Hcmacandra, sweet Avith moaning, ai e only heard '!■ * 

Then Siddhariija shoAved to king Yacovarman in Pattana, all 
the royal tepiples, beginning Avith the Tripuruaaprasada, and all tlio 
pious works beginning Avith the Sahasraliijga tank, and told liini that ten 
millions of money were spent every year on the grant for religious purposes, 
and asked him if this was creditable or the reverse. lie answered, V I Avas 
the king of Malava, a territory of the measure of eighteen lakhs,^ and bow 
could I liave experienced defeat at your hands 1 But tlie fact is, Malavaka 

* The Sidflliahcinacanflra contains eiglit. Adhyayas, and tliirty-Uvo IMdas, and .at 
the end of each Pfida stands a verse in Ijonour of one of the tirst sovon Canhikya 
kings, and .at the end of the work four vGr.ses. (Biililor’s H.C. p. IfJ.) 

“ Here 1 follow tho printed text, which gives upaplnkakena. Hnt a ainl iS have 
°opu(;loh(in. This Avould mean, additional flokaa about tho Canhikya race. 

This couplet is loaded with pnns. Visiiu fettered Hali, but Mularapj, lixed tho 
taxes; 9iA'a iy accompanied by the goddess Tri^iakti, V)ut Mular."ija V)y tho three 
kingly powers arising from his majesty, from his energy, and from charms. 
Mularaja was a dwelling-place of the goddess of good fortune (Karnalu), but 
■Brahma sits on tho lotus (Kamala). (Biihler’s H.C. p. 6S.) 

* Tho Katantra or Kalapa grammar is supposed to have been revealed by the 
god Is^umiira or' Karttikeya to Sarvavarman. fakatayana and Candra were 
grammarians. 

^ According to Forbes, producing eighteen hundreds of thousands of treasure. I 
should suppose the Avord rather to refer to tho number of villages. , * 
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IS the property of the god Mahakala, having been long ago given to him. 
We have been the enjoyers^ of it, and by his power we have risen and set. 
In the same way, succeeding kings of your line will not bo able to keep up 
the expenditure of so much treasure on the gods, and will retrench all the 
grant for religious purposes, and will so become the victims of calamity.” 

Then, once on a time, Siddharaja, being desirous of building the temple 
of Rudramahakala in Siddhapura, established a certain architect in his 
entourage, and -when the auspicious moment for commencing the temple 
arrived, ho redeemed his iinial,- which a creditor had seized for a debt of a 
lakh. When the king saw that it was made of strips of bamboo, he said, 
‘‘What is the moaning of this Then the architect said, “This was 
done by me in order to test your Majesty’s generosity.” Thereupon the 
king gave liim that money, though he was unwilling to receive it. Then, 
in course of time, the temple, twenty-three cubits in height, was com- 
pleted, and the king caused to be made figures of distinguished kings, 
lords of horses, lords of elephants, and lords of men, and so on, and 
caused to be placed in front of them his own statue, with its hands joined 
in an attitude of supplication, and so entreated that, even if the country 
were laid waste, this temple might not be destroyed. On the occasion of 
setting up the flag on that temple, he had the flags of all the Jaina temples 
lowered, as in the country of Miilava w’hen the banner of Mahakala is 
displayed, no flag is hoisted on any Jaina temple. On another occasion, 
as Siddharaja was about to go to the laud of Malava, a certain merchant 
begged that he might be allowed to take a share in defraying the expenses 
of the Sahasraliijga tank,-' but that was refused point blank by the king. 
However, some days after the king had departed, that merchant, hearing 
that, on account of deficiency of funds, there was some delay in carrying 
out that work, gave on behalf of his son, whom ho represented as having 
stolen tlie earring of the daughter-in-law of a rich man, a sum of three 
lakhs by way of line. By means of this contribution the work was brought 
to completion. When the king, who was spending ihe rainy season in the 
country of Malava, heard this news, he was delighted beyond description. 
Then the cloud of the rainy season made the earth one sea with abundant 
rain, and a man of the desert-land ^ was sent by the ministers to announce 
the good news, and he proceeded to detail at length the character of the 
rains in the presence of the king. But at that very moment a cunning man 

^ The idea seems to bo that the kings of Malava had the usufruct of the country. 

I have taken kalasikd as equivalent to fea/apa, whicli Dr. Burgess tells me is the 
urn-shaped finial of a spire. Those tinials are often made of metal. 

The reading in P is simple, Sahasralii^tfa-karinadhdya-v^ibhUgam ydei^ rdjd, 
tadadattvaiva Mdlavakam prati inaymmm alcarot. Tatah ko^dbhdvdt karimdhdyam 
vilamhitam avayamya, &c. « 

^ Probably Marwar. 
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from Gujarat came in, and said, “ Your Majesty is fortunate ; the Sahas- 
ruliijga tank is full.” When he had said this, the king gave that man of 
Gajariit the ornaments that he wore on every part of his body, while the 
(id man from the desert-land was looking on like a cat fallen from a palan- 
(piin. Then the king returned after the rains, ^ and stayed in Q-rinagara, a 
great city ; and when he saw flags flying on the temples of the town, he 
asked the Brahmans, “ What are these temples 1 ” When they told him 
that the temples were dedicated to the Jina and Brahma and other deities, 
the king was enraged, and said, I have forbidden the erection of flags on 
the Jaina temples in the country of Gujarat; so why is a temple of the 
Jina allowed to hoist a flag in this city of yours?” When he said this^ 
he was thus informed by those men who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the matter.- “ Listen ! When the auspicious Mahadeva, at the beginning 
of the Krta Ynga, was establishing this great city, he himself built temples 
to the Lord Esabha and to Brahma,'^ and bestowed on them flags. Then 
these temples were from time to time restored by pious people, and in this 
way four yn^as passed. Moreover, this town is part of the outskirts of the 
great mountain (^^atrunjaya, for it is said in the N agarapuraua, — 

They say that this is here the measure of the mountain of the lord of Jinas, 
In the first place fifty yajanat^ of land at its roots, 

Ten jjojanas of upland is its l)readth, 

Bub its height is eight yojmias. 

Thus in tlie Krta Yiiga there was the primeval deity Ksa))ha ; his son was 
Bharata; this Bharat akluvnda is called after his name. 

That VrsalJKa is the son of Nabhi and Mariidcvi, 

Who, regarding all things with impartial gaze, walked the hermit’s self- 
mortifying walk, 

And the hermits record his rank as worthy and true,'^ 

He was pure^ of restriiined senses, impartial and wise.'* 

I road vaysdnanUiram witli a, ^ and P. 

“ 1 insert vijuuir after tair with « and i3. 

I road with P, a and /3, stliupayata i^rlilsahliandtkap'lBralimaprdiidihn; scaijavi 
i^iliCipifan pradaita-dhrajau tadcuMyoh prdsddayoh, &c. Apparently, some Wf)i‘ds 
liavo been omitted by the ])rintera. 

■* P gives ’^‘Cirhantadyahi for the ^drhasatyam of tlie text. Hofratli Jiuhler has 
Buggestod to^me that °dr/iaf ad i/a7a might bo the right reading. This would inoari, 

‘ ‘ record his rank as that of the founder of the 3 aiiia sect.” I find in a, tasamrhatyam ; 
^ agrees with the printed text. 

" The Bombay editor points ont that those lines are found with slight variations 
in tlie Bhiigavata Purana, 1 find in Buniouf’s edition, 1 1. 7, 10: — 

* NdbherasCivrsabha dm Suderisunur, 

* Yo vai caedra mynadrg jadayoyoA^orydmf 

Yat 2 >draliamsyamr$ayah padauKyuananfi, 

Svastliafy pm^dntubliiiranah jpavi'in’uktasa'ijyah. 



But the eighth was horn to Nablii by Marudevi, a man of wide sway, 
Showing the path of the self-restrained, which is honoured by every stage 
of life. 

After they had quoted these and similar sayings of the Puranas, the 
Brahmans, by way of special confirmation of these assertions, brought a 
cymbal out of the treasury in the temple of Vrsabhadeva, marked with the 
name of king Bharata, requiring five men to carry it, and showing it to the 
king established the primeval character of the J aina religion. Then the king^s 
mind was full of regret, and at the end of the year he gave orders to have 
the flags hoisted on the Jaina temples. Then the king arrived in Pattaiia. 
On a certain occasion, when the accounts of the construction of the tank 
were being read out,^ the king, hearing that three lakhs had been deducted 
from the cost of the -work under the head of the fine of the merchant’s 
criminal son, sent three lakhs to the merchant’s house. Then that merchant 
came to the king with a present in his band, and said humbly, “ What is 
the meaning of this ? ” The king answered him, “ How could a merchant, 
who has hoisted the ten-million banner, 2 be a thief of earrings 1 When 
you asked for a sliare in the merit of that religious construction, and did 
not obtain it, then being versed in wiles, a tiger with the face of a deer, 
outwardly simple, but inwardly perfidious, you took this step. For — 

Tiio friend who behind one’s back tries to impede one’s business, but in 
one’s presence speaks kintlly, 

Such a friend one should avoi<l, a bowl of poison with milk on the surface.^ 
His face is like the petal of a lotus, his speeches are cool as sandal-wood, 
His heart is a very knife, this is the mark of a rogue. ^ ^ 

Within whom the corpse-lights of the cemetery being reflected. 

Shine in the night, having the beauty of the crest-jewels of the snakes of 
Hades,” 3 

With speeches of tins kind he soundly trounced him. One day, 
Siddliarilja asked Ramacandra, “ How comes it that Hie days are longer in 
tlie hot weatlier ? ” He replied, — 

0 king, conqueror of mountain fortresses, in the triumph of thy victorious 
progress through the world. 

The circle of the earth is pulverized with hoofs by means of the prancings of 
galloping heroes’ horses, 

^ P gives sarovaravyayapade vCtcyamatic. 

2 Forbes’s Has Mala, p. 189. 

No. 3979 in. Bdhtlingk’s luvliscbe Spruclio. It seems to be ascribed toCanakya, 
No. 4882 in liblitliugk’s Indische Spriiche. This also is ascribetl to Ganakya. 
This is found in thf3 Kirtikainuudi of S()me 9 vara (cd. Kathavate). There it is 
descriptive of the tank at Aniihillapattana, no doubt the Sahasraliijga tank. But 
Sonie^vara probably uses G irifdydra in the sense of temples of ^iva. (See K. K. 1. 74.) 
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And by means of tlie dust thereof uplifted by the wind, with which is 
mingled the river of the gods, 

Swamps arise, and the horses of the sun are for ever kissing the bent-grass 
. that grows on them, hence the day is long. 

The seekers ^ that hit the mark in thy enemies, miss their mark in thee, 
Nevertheless, thy fame as a giver, O king Siddha, still uplifts its neck. 

Then, one day, the crazy teacher, the Jaina doctor Jayamaiigala, being 
asked by the king to describe the city, said, — 

Vanquished by the cleverness of the Avives of the citizens of this very city, . 
Sarasvatl indeed, I Aveen, out of dulncss remains carrying Avater, 

Having dropped from her ai m her oavu tortoise- shaped lute to he the gourd- 
like lake of great king Siddha, 

Splendid Avith a lofty handle in the form of a triumphal pillar, furnished 
Avith strings by means of 6a/«-plaiits.' 

Moreover, 

A great temple, a great pilgrimage, a great city, a great reservoir. 

Who on the earth could make these Avhich king Siddha has made I 

Then the poet Qripala engraved verses on a laudatory plate of metal 
Avliich had been prepared for the Sahasraliiiga tank. A stanza on it ran as 
folloAvs : — 

My mind does not delight in the Miinasa lake, 

Pampa does not produce joy in me, 

Here pure Avater, pure as that of the Acchodaka lake, 

Sbjncs as its very essence proclaiming the success of the king. 

Representatives of all sects Avere summoned to revise the panegyric, and 
the teacher Hemacaiidra sent there his subordinate disciple the pandit 
Ramacandra, and said to him, “ When a stanza of the panegyric is aifproved 
by all the learned men pre.sent, you must not exhibit any cleverness.’' 

’ The word hi arriana (seeker) means “petitioner” ami “arrow.” 

“ I reatl hald-taninl:di]i for bo.Kit’hudrlkd-ni. I owe this oiiieinlation. to llolrath 
Biihler. The Sarasvati is, of course, “tlio small bnt translucent river >Suj‘uswiitoe, 
Avhich, according to Forbes, “runs westward towards the Eunu of Kiitch from the 
celebrated shrine of Kothesh win* Giulia Dev, in the marble hills of Arasoor 
Mfila, p. 47). The “triumphal jullar” is inentioucd in the Kirtikaummli, 11. <•>. 

■* This stanza is omitted in P. P ghms pm^cistau- f(n‘ in lino 1, oniit^s 

lines 2-6, and. 2 >r«fa,vti in line 7. Tlio stanza itself is fouml in tiie Kirtikaumudi, 
1. 78. The third and fourth lines are — 

jeehodam acchodalcam apyasanim 
Sarovare rdjati BidAlmbhartnh . 

The Accliodakfl/ lake, though containing pure water, is valueless \yhilo the lake 
of kin\’ Siddha gleams. In the first lino medyaii is road for mddyoM. It appears 
that OAir author has again quoted from memory, nnhiss the stanza has been foisted 
into the text by a copyist. , 
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Then all the learned men began to examine the panegyric, and all the 
stanzas were considered with a view to please the king, and to show com- 
plaisance to the skill i of Qripiila, and the following stanza was singled out 
for special laudation : — * 

To whose sword the goddess of Fortune resorted, deserting the lotus, 
thinking thus, 

Tliough furnished with a sheath and abundantly supplied with leaves, this 
lotus is not able to extirpate. 

And it does not possess masculine nature, for it is clear that it tolerates 
thorns in its domain ; 

But this sword, unaided, makes, being unsheathed, the earth free fi:om 
thorns. 3 

While this stanza was being so specially praised, Siddliaraja asked 
Rainacandra what lie thought of it, and he said, It is questionable;” Then, 
being attacked by them all, he continued, ‘‘ In this stanza the word (.lain is 
used to denote an army, and it is assumed that the word hamala is always 
neuter ; these two blemishes arc questionable.” Then the king appealed to 
all the learned men, and got them to approve the use of the word data in 
the sense of royal army, hut they said, As the doctrine that tlie w'ord 
hamala is always neuter is not supported’^ by the Liijganucasana, by what 
can it be decided I ” So they had one syllable cliauged, writing 
ca dhatte na va (it possesses or does not possess masculine nature). Then, as 
pandit Ramacandra was entering his house, one of his eyes burst, because 
he had hrouglit home an oversight to king Siddliaraja. 

Then the king of the country of Dahala wrote at the end of a letter of 
alliance, the following couplet: — 

Joined with d it gives life in the world, joined with vi it is dear to 
lieKmits, 

Joined with it is altogether undesirable, alone it is cherished by 

women. • * 

When the time came to explain this couplet, the learned were silent, 
but wlion the king asked Hemacandra, he explained it by supplying the 
word hdra. On another occasion the king of the country of a lakh and a 
quarter,^ sent the following half dodhdka to he filled up ; — 

P lias daksyadalisinyCtcca ; jS, ilaksyadcikHnydcca. 

‘ In this pmitiing stanza, /.-Ofa means “sheath ” and “ calyx” ; daJa^ “ leaf” and 
“ army ” ; thorns are used to «lonor-e the enemies that a kinj? is bound to extirpate. 

1 read ivitli o and i9, iiy(U(nufCti;and»iddham, as the sense seems to require it. 

P reads here jpra*, which gives a good sense. * ^ 

* SapCidaluliHoki^iti, the country of ^akaHibhari-Sambhar, in eastern Rajputana, 
(Buhler, H.C. p. 31.) These Ijaies bear a slight resemblance to two lines found on 
page 115 of the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1895). 
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The new moon of the first night does not imitate the lotus of Gauri’s 
face. 

When those poets were unable to complete it, the great hermit Hema- 
ctodra completed it as follows : — 

But though unseen, the remaining portion of the moon’s disk is always 
inferred. 

On another occasion, Siddharaja, being desirous of executing the king of 
Abhiras, named Navaghana, his army ^ having been before, eleven times 
defeated by that chieftain, who had caused to bo thrown up ramparts round 
A^ardhamana and other cities, himself marched in person against him. 
^iivaghana’s sister’s son had made an agreement that Navaghana, when 
the rampart was overturned, ^ was to be killed with dravya^ not with weapons 
and things of that kind. Accordingly, the attendants made this stipulation 
with regard to him, but he was dragged out of the large hall and beaten 
to death with boxes full of dramja. And the attendants were informed 
that he was actually killed with dmvyay this word being used. 

These are the words of his queen, when she had fallen into allliction on 
account of his death : — 

My friends, that king is no longer, and his family is no longer a family ; 

I myself will sacrifice my life in the fire with Khaijgara. 

All kings are merchants, Jesala^ is a great trader; 

How is the merchants’ profession adorned 1 Our fort is down. 

How didst thon, 0 venerable Girnar, come to bear envy in thy mind 1 
When Khaijgara was slain, thou didst not throw down one peak. 

0 Jesala, di) not shed tears again and again. It is considered un- 
becoming, 

As in a river a new flood does not come without a new cloud.'* 

‘ I road uijaminye witli P, o and 3. The reading nijasalnuoi/i would Tiumn that 
Navaghana had been defeated by the troops of Siddharaja. Put Forbes tabes thi? 
view that Siddharaja’s ariiiy ‘‘ laid siege to Wnrddiiunian, now Wudwan, and other 
towns, but sustained many repulses.” The same writer ttjlls us that in Pra- 
bandhacintainani there is a confusion betwinm the names of Nowghiiu ami Kheugriv, 
who wore father and son. This e.xi>lain3 one of the I’rakrit lines that follow. The 
reading of 3, pralcarapralcfirain iiirupya seems to deserve attention. 

‘ On page 241 tlie w'ords prakaraparCirartam cakdra are found. They appart'utly 
mean overturned the rampart or wall of the city. 

According to P the attendants of the sister’s s«)n were so informed. It would 
appear that tlie sister’s son wished to have him poisoned. Perhaps the boxes were 
fidl of money. The passage runs thus in P : tadhhn’jineycna vai^rapardvaHtakdle 
^yarh dravynvydpddita evu karonlyo Navayhanah, na punayaiitvd>l.ihliii' iti ydeite rdjTiii 
Jayn.simliadevchci sa ^dlml haldr dkrisya drmnjard^mmir tdf/ayitva ryapaditah 
nyam dravyavydpddita era kftah iti vacanalalftt tadblifpjincyaparijniho hodhita/j. 
This is simpler tli’au the printed text. 

* It 'appears from I’orbes’s Has Mala, p. 136, that Jesala means Jayasimha or 
Siddharaja. * 

^ Xavaghana moans “ now cloud.” 
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Having prospered by him, Vardhamana will not forget, though urged to 
forget; 

Bhogavartta, 1 will cause my life, dear as gold, to be enjoyed by thee. 

These and many similar utterances must be considered as appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Then Siddharaja appointed the police magister Sajjana, uf the race of 
the great minister Jamba, i to superintend the affairs of Surastra, on account 
of his fitness for the post. He, without informing the king, devoted the 
proceeds of tlie taxes for three years, to building on the holy mountain 
Ujjayanta a new stone temple to Neminatha in place of the ivooden one 
which he took away. In the fourth year the king sqit four military 
officers, and summoned to Pattana the police magistrate - S^jana, and asketl 
him for the money collected in three years. He offered the king money 
equal in amount to the proceeds of three years’ taxes, which he had 
obtained from the merchants of that country, and said, “ Let your Majesty 
take one of these two, cither the merit of restoring the dilap^ations 
of the temples of Ujjayanta or the money collected in taxes.” 
When he said this, Siddharaja was astonished at the cleverness of 
his intellect, and chose the merit of restoring the buildings of that holy 
place. 

But Sajjana again obtained the government of that country, and he 
presented silken banners to the temples in the two holy places (^atruiijaya 
and Ujjayanta, each of which extended over twelve yojanas:^ 

Here ends the story of the restoration of Raivataka. 

Then king Siddha, having again returned from his pilgrimage to 
Some^’vara, encamped at the foot of Raivata, and being desirous of seeing 
on that occasion the temple Hhat he had built there, was dissuaded by 
means ,pf false representations by the Brahmans, who were filled with 
excessive envy, and said, “ This mountain is in shape like a Urjga with 
the water-basin surrounding it, and therefore ought net to be touched with 
the foot.” So he sent an offering there, and himself pitched his camp in the 
neighbourhood of the famous holy place (^atnifijaya. There tliese same men, 
who were treacherous, like all their caste, and merciless, barred his way to the 
holy place, sword in hand. So king Siddha, at nightfall, assumed the dress of 
a pilgrim, and jmt a yoke on his shoulder, at the two ends of whicb he 
suspended vessels full of Ganges water, and mingled with them, and so 

^ The jnorchaiit who becaiuo prime minister to Vanaraja. 

* P reads dandadldpatih, which seems to bo correct. 

But P, with o and jS, gives J/vdda^ayojaii-dy amain. * 

' * Kli'ttana hero means monument, JOenkmal (B and K. in their shorter Dictiohary). 
I read with a^tadaiva- »vam Jilrttmam. For tliia meaning of Icirttana, Hof rath 
Btihler refeys me to Coi*j>us Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. p. 212, note 6, 
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ascended the hill without being recognized, and bathed Rsabha, the first 
lord of a yugai in Ganges water, and bestowed oh the imaged of the great 
god a grant of twelve villages in the neighbourhood of the hill. And after 

had seen the holy place he was, so to speak, like one who had had his 
eyes opened, like one bathed in nectar. He made a vow, being ono who 
fulfilled his vows, that ho would make a Vindhya forest in that very place, 
on that mountain, which was filled Avith gum olibanum and with the 
copious overflow of streams, and as his mind was then troubled as to liow 
he should provide a herd of elephants, he suddenly exclaimed, ** Out on 
me for committing even in thought the crime of outraging this sanctuary ! ” 
So he acknowledged his error before the feet of Orideva in presence of the 
courtiers, lie came down from the hill in great delight. Now we will 
relate the achievement of ^riclGva,^ the Jaina doctor. 

At this time a Digambara, named Kumudacandra, who in those regions 
had conquered his opponents in eiglity-four logical disputations, came from 
the country of Karinlta,*'^ eager to conquer Gujarat,^- and arrived in Karnil- 
vati.^ The reverend doctor Qrideva was staying there during the four 
months of the rains in the temple of Aristanomi, and the pandits of that 
foundation, having been ear-witnesses of his remarkable literary ability on 
the occasion of an expossition of the scriptures, published the fiict ; so 
Kumudacandra threw grass and Avatcr into (^hldeva’s lodging/’ Then that 
famous learned hermit, well skilled in the proofs of dialectic, logic, and so 
on, paid no attention to that proceeding because he had never heard of it 
before. 8o Kumudacandra surrounded with servants the sister ^ of the 
teacher (^rideva, a female ascetic, and by their instrumentality insulted her 
with various ihsults, such as dancing, bringing water, and so on ; and when 
they were removed, Kumudacandra resorted to violent abuse on account 
of the insult, but the doctor (^rideva stopped him, and said to him, “ You 
must go to Pattana if you wish to take part in tlie scientific game of philo- 
sophical discussion. There I will hold a disputation with you iiefore tlie 
king’s court.” When the doctor Crideva said this, the Digambara, think- 

^ Here P and a give simply i^ridovdya. 

“ Crideva is sometimes called Cridcvasuri and sometimes Cridcvilcarya. I have 
rendered tJio first by “the doctor Crideva.” Here Crideva might possibly rotiT to 
the god as in the second lino of this page of tlio printed text. It is curious that 
twelve villages aro bestowed on the toaclu.*r Orideva on page .170. 

* The Carnatic. 

* But P gives ydtuJidma/i , eager to go from the Carnatic to Gujarat. 

^ According to Forbes, itlio modern Ahmadabad (Biihlcr, 11. C. 0). 

® IJpdfrdya. I tahe it that this was attached to the ttmiijlo. 'riio ciist«)m of 
throwing gi-ass and water by way of ehaJloTige is again found on jjage 279 of the 
printed text. .It therefore seems probable that Crideva was acquainted with it. 
But P gives andkary^itakaydj which perhaps means “protending not to have heard 
ofdt.” The passage is wanting in a and j8. * 

* 1 find in P, devdcdrydni jamiw . The letter r is not quite clear. 1 have followed 
the text. 
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ing that he had gained his end, arrived in the neighbourhood of Pattana. 
Siddharaja honoured him hy going to meet him and other attentions, on 
account of his being the spiritual preceptor of his maternal grandfather ; 
so he took up liis ipiarters there. Then Siddharaja questioned Hema- 
caudra about the skill in disputation of the various pandits of his realm, 
and Heinacandra said that the teacher Qrideva, at that time in Karnavati, 
a man possessed of great skill in the four branches of knowledge,^ the 
leader of the elephant-herd of Jaina hermits, the adamantine rampart of 
the (^vetambara faith, the charming necklace of the king’s court, was 
expert in the science of disputation, and a very lion to controversial 
elephants. Then the king sent a royal rescript to summon him, and it 
arrived at the same time as a letter from the congregation. So the doctor 
Qrideva reached Pattana, and at the king's request he proceeded to pro- 
pitiate the goddess of speech. But she said to him, “ If you put forward 
as a net, an introduction of the eighty-four ensnaring dilemmas in the 
section dealing with the controversy with the Digambaras of the great 
commentary on the Uttaradliyayana, composed by Qantisuri,^ terrible to 
disputants aa a vampire, you will close the mouth of the Digambara.” 
After he had received this command, he secretly sent pandits to Kumuda- 
cfindra, and so took steps to inquire in what department of learning he 
was especially skilled. They brought back this, — 

King, give command, what am I to do? Am I immediately to bring 
Laijka here ? 

Shall I carry olf Jambudvipa hence, or dry up the receptacle of waters? 

Or am I to make a dam across the sea, increasing its volunfie hy the swell 
produced hy throwing into it 

The mountain of the three-eyed god,^ and by way of pebbles the heads of 
lofty hills rooted up with case ? 

When the teacher ^rideva and Hemacandra Heard this saying of his, 
they saw that his knowledge of authoritative text-books was very small, and 
they rejoiced, considering that he was as good as vanquished. Then the 
head pupil of the reverend doctor ^rideva, named Ratnaprahha, went at 
nighttall, disguised, to Kumudacandra’s pavilion. Then Kumudacandra 

1 Perhaps trayi^ tlie triple Veda ; dnvtknU^ logic and metaphysics ; dan4anUit the 
science of government j and vdrtd^ practical arts. 

2 According to Professor Loumann, the passage referred to is found in panti- 
sfiri’s commentary on Uttaradhyayana, III. 9. (Sue Weber’s Indische Studion, 
Vol. XVH., 97, 17 f-) The corresponding passage in Devondfa’s Uttaradhyayana 
commentary has been pablisbed and translated by Jacobi in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, Vol. XXXVIII. pp. 2-7. 

^ ^ The reading of P, mtidra patiftyaUti, seems preferable to that of the printed text. 

* i.e. Himalaya. 
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said, “Who are youT' The answer was, “I am a god.’* “What is 
meant by god ?” “ r.” » Who am I ‘i ” “ You.” “ What is meant by 
‘ You ’ ? ” “A dog.” “ Who is a dog ^ “ You.” “ Who am I “I 

am a god.” 

So their game of question and answer revolved in a circle, and 
Ratuaprabha came back again, having made himself out to be a god 
and the Digarnbara to be a dog. When the mistake of the “vicious 
circle ” was thus made manifest, Kumudacandra felt himself touched by 
the outcast ^ of despondency, and he had the following stanza com- 
posed : — 

0 white-robed one.s, why, with phrases composed of great swelling words 
of vanity, 

Bo you fling these foolish people into the gaping gulf of the pit of tliis 
transmigrating world '? 

If you have indeed the slightest longing for discrimination between truth 
and untruth, 

Meditate day and night on the two truthful feet of Kumudacandra. 

Having had this stanza, which was eminently cluraeleristic of him, 
composed, he adopted it ^ and sent it to the doctor Qrideva. Thereupon 
that ruby of pandits, the most subtle quintessence of his sect, surpassing 
Canakya in power of intellect, indited the following stanza : — 

AVlio touches with his foot the dense mane of hair on the neck of the 
lionl 

Who desires tp be scratched with a sharp spear in the hollow of the eye ? 
Who prepares for battle with him who is adorned with the crest-jewel of 
the king of snakes as with an earring ? 

Why he who brings this charge against the revered creed of the 
Qvetambaras. 

Then the pandit Ratnakara wrote; — 

This truth is clear tliat the naked ones 
Refuse licre release to young women ; 

Then why have you this foolish longing, coming of evil. 

This longing for the rough game of logic 1 

These stanzas the doctor Qrideva sent to Kumudacandra by way of 
mockery. 

^ a momber of a wild tribe outside tbo Aryan pale. These people w'ere 

sometimes employed as executioners. P omits m?dda. ' 

* But P gives nirmdya mmiiye, he composed and sent it in due time. * • 

“ P and i8 give paramaparmndvtur'*. 
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Now the august Mayanalladevi was favouring Kumudacandra, and 
always bringing pressure to bear on those members of the court with 
whom she came in contact, in order to ensure his triumph. But Hema- 
candra, hearing of this, let her know that in the controversial disputation 
the Digambaras would deny the validity of good deeds performed by 
women, whereas the Qvetfimbaras would uphold it. When this fact was 
intimated to her by Hemacandra, through the instrumentality of those 
very members of the court, the queen-mother ceased to favour the 
Digambara, as a man utterly unacquainted with the usages of society. 

Then Kuniudacandra, seated in a litter, and the pandit Ratnaprabha on 
' foot, came into the Record Office,^ to write down the thesis and the 
counterstatement. Kumudacandra had his thesis taken down by the 
officials of the Record Office in the following words : — 

A man, that 2 has attained unlimited knowledge, does not oat, there is no 
salvation for any one that wears clothes, 

One born as a woman does not attain perfection ; this is the opinion of 
Kumudacandra. 

Now follows the counterstatement of the (jvetamharas : — 

Even after attaining unlimited knowledge a man eats, one that wears 
clothes can attain salvation. 

Though one be a woman, one may attain perfection ; this is the opinion of 
the doctor (Jridova. 

After the thesis and the counterstatement had been written down in 
these words, and Siddharaja had come to the meeting on the day fixed 
for the disputation, and the memhers of the court, men versed in the 
raean^ of proof acknowledged by the six schools of philosophy,'^ had 
assembled, the disputant Kumudacandra entered the court of the king 
^Siddharaja, seated in a litter, with drums of triumph beating in front of 
him, having a white umbrella held over him, and a support for papers 
. dangling in front of him at the ejul of a bamboo, and took his seat on a 
throno graciously put at his disposal by the sovereign. The reverend 
doctor (yfideva, also, and the great hermit Hemacandra who accompanied 
him, adorned one iliroiie hetwoen them in the court. Then the disputant 

^ Aksapafala is said by Cowell aud Tliomas in their translation of the Harsa 
Carita (p. 278) to nnnin dotaiment, and dk^apaialika, “ one in charge of documents.” 
They refer to Ilf. p. 180, lino 76, and p. 190, n. 2. Sir Mouier Mouior* 

Williams gives “ depository of legal documents” (as Mr. Fleet points ou^) as one 
meaning of cJc.^apa(ala. 

^ V ^ivoa kevaUhuii ; ktiJalihuo. 

rrirvdmirnarhsa, Uttaramimamsa or Vodiluta, Nyiiya, Vuiijesika, Saykhya, 
Yoga. 
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Knmiidacandra, being himself advanced in ycars^ said to nemacandra, 
who was somewhat above the age of boyhood, You have drunk butter- 
milk.*’ But Hemacandra put Iiira down by replying, “ you drivelling old 
dotard, why do you talk in this absurd w^ay? Buttermilk is white: 
turmeric is yellow.”^ Then Kumudacandra said, “Which of you two is 
the disputant?’* The doctor C^lrideva, in order to give him a rebuff, said, 
“ This gentleman is your opponent in the disputation.” Then Kiimu- 
dacandra said, “How can I, an old man, dispute with this child?’* 
Hemacandra, overhearing his remark, said, “ I am your senior ; yon are a 
mere child, since yon have not, as yet, been promoted to a loin-string and 
a garment.” The king tlien pnt a stop to this wrangling between the two, 
and they made this mutual agreement tliat, if tlie r^Jvetiimbaras were 
vanquished, they sliould adopt the views and practices of tlie Digambaras, 
but if ,tlie Digambaras were beaten, they should leave the country. After 
this .stipulation had been nnule, the teacher C)ri(h3Va, who was afraid that 
his country might be disgraced, and who wished to cut away ('very ground 
for imputation,- being alive to the possibility of imputations being cast on 
Ills country, said to Kumudacandra, “ Please consent, sir, to bring forward 
your thesis first.” Then Kumudacandra bestowed the following blessing 
on the king : — 

‘The sun sheds in it the light of a firefly, the moon repairs to tlic shade 
Of an old spider’s hole, and the mountains arc in it but gnats,’ 

While describing the heaven in these words, thy glory came to my recollection, 
That buzzes in it like a humble-bee, henceforth my words are sealed up. 

When tht5 members of the court heard tliis barbarous phrase, “ Hence- 
forth my words are sealed up,” they ivjoiced, thinking that by it ho had 
tied his own hands. Then the teacher Qrldeva gave the king this 
blessing : — 

Long may thy reign prosper, 0 Caulukya, and that Jaina religion of thine. 
In the former of which the winding groove of development of the path of 
thy policy. 

Charming from the growth of its white-robed glittering glory, gives no 
room for joy to thy enemies, 

And all mighty men and elephants have always their exceeding haughtiness 
subdued ; 

In the second of which the seven modes of assertion developed in a logical 
way, 

^ Tliis quibble depends upon the two meanings of pUa, “ drunk ” and “ yellow.” 

® Or perhaps it means, “ being anxious to avoid alj^ repetition.” He did not wish 
his adversary to reply. I find in dat^dnuvuda-pardyanaih. 
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Charming from the growth of the glittering glory of the Qvetiimbaras, 
establishes for women possibility of salvation, 

And Kevalins, conquering the haughtiness of their enemies, are always 
allowed to eat ! ^ 

Then the disputant Kuraudacandra began to introduce his thesis 
directed against the eating of Kevalins, the salvation of women, and the 
wearing of clothes, with a faltering voice resembling that of the bird 
called a pigeon, being honoured by the members of the court, who praised 
him openly, while laughing at him in their hearts. After he had ended 
a sort of introduction, they said to the teacher Qrideva, Speak !” Then 
he began to set forth eighty-four ensnaring dilemmas of tlie great com- 
mentary on the Uttaradhyayana, in words resembling the piled-up waves 
of the sea agitated by the fierce winds developed at the time of the 
destruction of the world, and the lotus of Kumudacaiulra’s coimtenance 
began to wither, as liis adversary’s splendid readiness of intellect developed 
itself, and his mind being confused with bewilderment, he was not able to 
grasp thoroughly the words spoken by Qrideva ; so he requested that that 
introduction might be repeated, though the members of Siddharaja’s 
court were disposed to forbid it. Then the doctor CjJrldova began to 
whelm 2 Kumndacandra in u sea of argument with waves of countless 
topics, but on the beginning of the sixteenth day he was attacked by a 
sudden choking in the throat. Then Ya 9 obhadrasuri, who was skilled in 
charms, and had obtained a boon through the unexampled favour of the 
goddess Kurukulla, removed in a moment from the surface of the doctor 
(Jrideva’s throat a ball of hair, that had been produced there by the powder 
of the incantations performed by the naked mendicant. When the 
dexterous Ya^obhadrasuri beheld that strange sight, be praised the doctor 
^rideva,*'^ who was highly elated, and denounced with great severity 
Kumndacandra, who was proportionately depressed. Now it happened 
that the doctor ^rideva, when beginning to set fortji his thesis, used the 
expression kotCihoti, Kumndacandra asked for the origin of that phrase, 
Thereupon the learned Kiikala, who had the eight grammars at his fingers’ 
ends,^ said that the justification of the three words, hotiikoti^ kotlkoti and 

^ I have had to use scvoii lines to translate four, as a double moaning runs 
through tlie lirst throe. The subject of the Saptabhagginaya, or seven modes of 
assertion, is clearly explained by Bhandarkar in his report on Sanskrit MSS. for 
the year 1883-84, pp. 95, 96. Seo also Appendix C to Katliavato’s edition of the 
Kirtibaumudi. 

^ P gives majjayitum, omitting pramhilhe ; 3, majjayitUf omitting prdrahdhe. 
Perhaps is meant. 

* The word J^rideva is not found in the onginal. P gives ^rlyat^ohliadrp/SuriQ- 
^Idfjhyamdnah. This ■would mean ‘‘ Ya<jobhadra, being praised by the discerning, 
was elated, Ac.’* This readiiig gives a good sense. 

* Literallj, “rolled the eight grammars on the surface of his throat,” jCakul^ 
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kofikoti^ was established, being set forth in (Jakatayana*s grammar, as 
based upon the Sutra fapa tipa/* But then it was clear that Kumu- 
dacandra’s mouth was shut by virtue of his own barbarous expression, 

jienceforth my words are sealed up,” which he uttered at the commence- 
ment of the contest, and he himself exclaimed, “ I am vanquished by the 
teacher ^ridova.” Then king Siddha, in accordance with the custom 
usual in the case of defeated disputants, expelled Kumudacandra by the 
door of ill-omen,^ and shocked at the publicity of the disgrace that was 
befalling him, ho burst an imposthume and died. 

Immediately Siddharaja’s mind was full of joy, and he himstdf, being 
desirous of proclaiming the might of the teacher (^rideva, lent him his 
hand to lean on, and so went along with four white umbrellas carried over 
his head, fanned by a multitude of chowries, and as ho went, the twin 
conchs were blown, and the sky, filled with the sound of glorious crash- 
ing drums, seemed by its various noises to be rumbling its bellyful, 2 and 
a lay disciple, named Thahada, satisfied a crowd of beggars by distributing 
money to the amount of three lakhs, and the auspicious cry was frequently 
uttered, “ Let the prince of disputants advance his foot,” which produced 
the sprouting of an abundant crop of roots of joy in the form of 
multitudes of praises. In this way the king escorted the teacher (^rldeva 
to his house, after he had performed his adorations to the blessed 
Mabavira in a temple built by that very Thahada, and he gave the learned 
doctor, by way of reward, twelve villages and a shawl and other presents, 
though he was very unwilling to receive them. The verses written in his 
praise are as follows : — 

Honour to great Devasuri, the teacher 'who upheld the cause of clothes. 
Whose favour his appearance seems to indicate, when questions are asked 
about his welfare ! 

This was the composition of Pradyumnacarya. 

If truly the snowbrigbt® Devasuri had not conquere<l Kumudacandra, 

Not a single (^vetambara in the world would have worn a covering on his 
loins. 

This was the composition of Hemaciirya. 

is a Prakrit form, and a diminutive of Karka. Ho is a historical character. Ono 
of his pupils wrote a commentary on Hemacandra’s f^rammar. 

* I have borrowed this from Forbes, w^ho quotes from Jeremy Taylor, “ Plutarch 
rarely well compares carious and inquisitive ears to the execrable gates of cities, 
out of which only malefactors and hangmen and tragedies jjass, nothing that is 
chaste or holy.” This may be illustrated from Jataka llM*, (p. 86 of Kouso’s trans- 
lation), “ They scourged him with whips, and tormented him at every street corner, 
and cast him out of the city by the south gates.” The south is the quarter of Yama. 

^ TKis phrase is borrowed from King Loar III. 2, 14. A more litoral translation 
would bo~-“The atmosphere filled, &c., seemed to wear the appearance of that 
which fills the belly of the heaven." ® I xafiUtDeva^arir himamcih. 
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The naked one broke his vow by acquiring a rag of glory, 

But Devasuri stripped it off, and made him once more a naked devotee.^ 

This was the conioosition of Udayaprabhadeva. 

How can the lord Devasiiri, skilled in the science of logic, be compared to 
the preceptor of the gods, 

Since even now the latter has not left the writing-school 1 ^ 

This was the composition of Munidevacarya. 

Let Devasuri be for your joy, on account of the warmth of whose bright 
intellect, the naked one, 

Abandoning the ascetic-cloth of glory, was abandoned, as if out of shame, 
by the goddess of speech ! 

That lord Devasuri, who, by conquering the naked one, mad(? himself the 
pillar-teacher of the CJvetfinibara faith, 

Establishing an almshouse for all Kevalins and their right of eating, 

And who also by his logical answers-^ was a ford of salvation to women, 

He, I say, possesses more immeasurable greatness than the god Brhaspati. 

These two last compositions are the work of the doctor Merutuijga, 
Here ends the story of Devasuri. 

Then a merchant’s sou, named Abhada, living in Pattana, whoso family 
had become extinct, and who rubbed bells in the pewtereis’ bazar, and 
earning there five vigopaJeas, managed to meet his day’s expenditure, was 
in the habit of renouncing his sins every morning and evening at the feet 
of Hemasuri. Being naturally clever, he had read such books as the 
Agastyamata, and the llatnapariksa of Buddhabhatta,'^ and from living 
in the company of jewel-testers, he had become expert in the discrimination 
of gems.^ One day he came to Heinacandra, and was preparing in his 
presence to take very strict vows about limiting himself in regard to the 
amount of property he was to possess,® as he had na wealth, when the lord, 
who understood the science of chiromancy, reflecting that in the future the 
prosperity of his fortune ■would increase, made him limit his property to 
three lakhs of drainmas, and Abhada gladly consented in his presence 7 to 

, ' I read nmjrantha'fn. 

- Brhaspati is the preceptor of the gods. Lekliac^Ula means writing-school, and 
hall of gods. The Lekhas are a class of gods. 

® P gives tanmuHiyuktottaraihf by an.swers involving the salvation of women. 
This seems preferable to the reading in the text. 

* M. Finot in his Lapidaires Tudieus has edited the Buddbabhatta-ratnapariksa, 
the Agaatiinata and the Agastiya Ilatnapariksa. lie proposes to read here 
adhitd(jcL$tifa'bauddha-mataratnapoirrik^ddigraniho. This I translate. 

® P reads ^mnnidliydttatparlksddak^ah, 

^ So the householder limits himself in the Uvasaga Dasao ; see Hoernle’s trans- 
lation, section 17 and if. <1 P omits saha. 
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these conditions, and observed them. On a cortain occasion he was desirous 
of going to a certain village, and on the way hq saw a herd of shc-goats 
going along, and in a piece of stone that was upon the neck of one of the 
jihe-goats, he detected, thanks to his discernment of gems, the nature of 
a jewel.^ So, in his desire to obtain it, he bought the she-goat for a sum 
of money, and he had the jewel polished by a jeweller, and, on the occasion 
of a diadem being made for Siddhariija, he sold it to the king for money 
amounting to a lakh. With the help of that capital he bought, on one 
occasion, some sacks of madder that had come, and Avhen he came to sell 
them, he saw some spoons of gold that had been hidden in them by 
mercliants, for fear of water-thieves, so he took them out from all the sacks. 
After that he hecamo the principal man of the wliole town, honoured by 
king Siddha, and he was, as a Jaina layman, a zealous propagator of the 
Jaina faith. Every day and every year he gave at will to Jaina liermits, 
food, garments and other requisites, and in a secret way ho built new 
religious foundations, find restored dilapidated ones wanting* in splendour, 
in his own country and foreign countries. 

Like a tree hidden by a creeper, like every seed concealed by the 
earth, 

Generally a good deed done secretly comes to hundred-fold ramification. 

Here ends the story of Siiha Abhada. 

Then, on another occasion, Siddhariija, who was eager to traverse the 
ocean of transmigratory existence, and kept questioning ^ singly all sects 
in all countries from a desire to know the truth about God, religion, and 
the proper*ohject of veneration, and discovered that they all exalted their 
own systems and spoke evil of rival systems, finding that his mind was 
])laced upon the swing of doubt, summoned Hemacaiidra, and asked him 
his opinion on this knotty point. But Hemacandra, after considering the 
mysteries of the fourteen divisions of knowledge, began in the following 
words to set forth a decision based on a narrative in a Puraiia. Long 
ago, a certain merchant deserted the wife he had married in his youth, and 
lavished all his wealth on a hetaera. The wife of his youth was for ever 
applying to people, who understood such matters, to tell her a process of 
incantation by which she might recover her influence over her husband. 
At last a man from the country of Gaiida said, ‘ I will put your husband 
into such a state that you can lead him about with a string.* So he gave 

^ Probably wo ought to road khandam. Perliaps also jaHyrtmtaam. 

2 gives prccliya'". There is a misprint in the text. 

“ According to others vidyd has fourteen divisions, viz. the four Vedas, the six 
Vedaggas, the Puranaa, the Mimaihsa, Nyaya and lyiarnia,” (Monior-Williams, s.v. 
vidyd.) , 
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her a certain drug of inconceivable potency, and departed, telling her to 
give it him in his food. After the lapse of some days, when the omitted 
lunar day^ arrived, she carried out his instructions, and her husband 
became a bull before her eye.«i ; and as she did not know how to remedy, 
that misfortune, she had to hear the reproaches of the whole world, and 
spent the time in lamenting over her evil deed. One noon, though scorched 
by the .sliootiug forth of a shower of unusually fierce rays by the lord of 
day, she led her husband, transformed into a bull, to graze in green 
pasture- lands, and she was resting at the foot of a certain tree, wailing 
bitterlj^ when she suddenly heard a conversation above her in the air. 

“At that moment C^liva had come there in his sky-going chariot, and, 
having been questioned by Bhavani a.s to the cause of the woman’s grief, 
he told Jier liow matters stood, and when she pressed him further, he 
declared that in the shadow of that very tree there was a simple, which 
would confer on any creature the nature of a man. Then ho disappeared. 
Thereupon the woman marked out with a line the shadow of the tree, and 
picked all the plants growing within it, and threw these plant-growths 
into the mouth of the bull. The hull, by means of that plant placed in its 
month, though it was never known which particular plant it was that 
produced the effect, recovered its human nature. As that medicinal plant, 
though its precise nature was never discovered, brought about the desired 
I result, so that discrimination of the right object of veneration, having 
j become obscured Ijy delusion in this Kali age, brings about salvation by the 
i devout cultivation of all systems, though its precise nature is unknown. 2 
This is my decision.” 

When Ilemacandra had in these words recommended the honouring of 
all systems, Siddliaraja began to cultivate all religions. 

Here ends tlie .story about the claims to veneration of all religions. 

Then, one night, the king was looking at a play in the temple of Karna- 
meru, when a certain ordinary trader, a seller of gram, placed his hand on 
his shoulder.'^ The king’s mind was astonished at hir sportive familiarity, 
bub he again and again accepted with satisfaction ^ the betel and camphor 
which the trader offered him, and when the play was dismissed, he found 
out, by means of bis attendants, the house of the trader and other particulars 
in the fullest detail, and then, returning to his palace, he went to sleep. 
In the morning the king, after he had performed the duties incumbent on 

* I have taken ksayahmi as equivalent to ksaydhe. It appears that Tesaydha 
moans the lunar day tliat is omitted in the adjustment of the lunar and solar 
calendars. 

® The confusion of thought seems to me to be in the original. « 

^ I omit skandhena. It is found in P but not in a and j8. * 

* I find in a and P, parUosito^ and in i9, paritosato. Either reading seems preferable 
to tliat in the printed text. * 
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him at the beginning of the day, adorned the assembly pavilion with his 
presence, giving general audience to the people, ^ and summoned the trader 
that sold gram, and said to him, “ My neck is aching from the weight of 
tlie hand that you rested on it last night.” But he, with prompt readi- 
ness of invention, replied, “ If your Majesty’s shoulder does not feel pain 
from bearing the weight of the whole earth, even to the verge of ocean, 
what pain can it feel from the weiglit of me, a mere lifeless man of straw, 
that subsists by trade T’ The king was delighted by this speech of his, 
which put matters in their true light, and gave him a present. Here ends 
the story of the seller of gram. 

Then, on another night, the king returned from the Karnameru temple, 
after seeing a play, and remarking many lights in the mansion of a certain 
merchant, he asked what it meant. The merclnint answered that they 
were lakh-lights. The king said to himself, “ The man must he rich.” 

Having gone into the middle of his palace, and passed the moments of 
the night, thinking himself lucky,- he summoned the merchant to his 
palace and said to him, ‘‘ By always burning these lights you have perpetual 
illumination, so how many lakhs are there in your fortune T’ Being thus 
addressed, the merchant said that he actually possessed eighty-four lakhs. 
The king, as his mind was moved with compassion for him, gave him 
sixteen lakhs from his treasury, and put it in his power to hoist over his 
mansion the banner of a crore. 

Here ends the story of tlie sixteen lakhs. 

Then, on another occasion, tlie king once established in the country of 
Bfilaka, in an inaccessible region, a royal grant to Brahmans, named 
Siihhapura., In the charter of that grant there were one hundred anil six 
villages. Then, one day, the Brahmans, terrified by the roaring of the 
lions, asked Siddharaja to give them a residence in the middle of the 
country. Ho gave them the village of A^ambili on the hanks of tlie 
Sabhramati. And when they were going backwards and forw'ards carrying 
their grain from Siiiihapura, he excused them from paying their duos. 

Then the king Siddharaja, having made an exiicdition to Malavaka, and 
having come into the vicinity of the village of Varfiln, summoned the 
headmen of the village, and in order to test their cleverness, made over to 
them his own principal state litter to keep for him.'^ Then, when the king 
had gone further, they all met together, and took the litter to pieces, and 
stored up tile parts of it according to choice in their several homes. Then, 

1 I liave already given my opinion that, sarvdra.'iara eorrosponds to the Tlindnstani 
tltwdn-i *d'niiih, as opposed to diwdv-i-^lidss. 

- Hofrath Buhler suggests that wo might perliaps read dhanyamdtnuam iam, 
that man who thought himself rich or fortunate. 

P gives nijd sejahdH samarpitdy which gives a jbetter sense. But jyradhdndm 
must, of course, be changed to pradhdnd, , 
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when the king returned, ho asked them for that deposit, and when he saw 
the pieces of the litter, which they brought him separately, he asked with 
astonishment, What is the meaning of thisr’ They represented, Sir, 
no single man of us was sufTicient for the duty of protecting this thing 
from robbers and other dangers, so we reflected, ‘ If any misfortune should 
happen to it, who will be able to give an answer to the king ? ’ Accordingly 
we determined on the course that wo have taken.” Then the mind of 
the king was astonished and amused, and he gave them the title of 
Bruca.i 

Here ends the story of the Briicas of Varrihl. 

Then, once on a time, king Jayasiiiihadeva returned from conquering 
Malavaka, and pitched his camp in the village of Uiijha. He was 
honoured by the people of the village, whom he had adopted as his 
maternal uncles, ^ with full streams of milk, and abundance of other suitable 
things, and that very night, wislnng to know their joys and sorrows, lie 
wont disgiiise<l into the house of a certain villager.'^ Though tlie villager 
was busied with milking the cows and other tilings, he said to the king, 

Who are you? ” The king informed him tliat he was a pilgrim, belong- 
ing to the country of Mahrufistra, going to the shrine of Some^vara. Then 
the villager asked Iho king what were the facts about the good and bad 
points of the country of Maharastra and its king. The king praised the 
ninety-six royal virtues of that king, and asked the villager about the 
virtues and failings of the king of Gujarat. The villager described the 
skill of Siddharaja in providing for the welfare of his subjects, and his 
exceeding tendernoss towards his employes, and his other good points. 
The king brought forward an imaginary fault ; whereupon the I'illagcr said, 

Owing to our evil fortune, our king has one fault, namely, the having no 
son to succeed him.” Thereupon he shed tears and pleased the king by his 
evidently sincere attitude. Then the next morning at daybreak they all 
assembled together, eager to behold the king, and repaired in a body to his 
pavilion, and after respectfully saluting him, they saft down on his peerless 
sofa, and though the officials, whose business it was to assign seats, offered 
them a seat apart, they said, after testing the sofa’s softness by feeling it 

* Forbes (Ras Mala, p. 135) writes : “ Sidh Raj, however, resented the loss of his 
chariot only by ;?iving tho headmen tho title of the Booches or simpletons of 
Warahoo, which they long retained.” I find in j8, Buca for Brum. 

^ Forbes remarks l.c. : — 

“Morootoong mentions that tlie head of the village boro the title of the king’s 
uncle, a circumstance which may bo connected with tho local tradition still pre- 
served that Myenul Devoe was sheltered before licr marriage by Ilemalu, tlie head- 
man of Oonja.” In this story tho king is called Jayasimha, in tlio previous story 
he was Siddharaja. No doubt the stories were taken by Merntu^ga from difeerent 
books. 

^ P gives (jrdmanyo, which would mean “ head of a village.” 
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with their hands, “We find we can remain seated here very comfortably ; ” 
and so remain they did, while a smile diffused itself over the lotus of the 
monarch’s face. 

Here ends the story of the villagers i that lived at Unjhfi. 

Then, once on a time, a Ksatriya of the Jhala family, ^ named Mai)gu, 
was in the habit, in his daily visits to the court, for the purpose of paying 
his respects to Siddharuja, of flinging down on the ground a couple of 
crowbars before he sat down, and of taking them both up, when ho rose. 
Now, Avhen he took food, ho consumed an oil-bottle*'^ full of /y/u, and wlien 
he Aviped his beard smeared with ghl^ the sixteenth part of the ghl remained 
on it. Once on a time he was ill, and 'when he was put on diet, at the end 
of the prescribed allowance of rice-gruel, that was restricted to five mdnaSf 
the physician scolded him, saying, “Why did you not drink wator of 
immortality in the middle of your meal ? For 

One should drink a thousand pitchers before the sun arises, 

But, when the thousand-rayed one has risen, one drop is equal to a 
pitcher. 

In the four last gluUihds of the night, until the sun arises, whatever 
water is drunk or water-regimen employed, is called diamond water, and 
water of immortality, but the water that is drunk iu the morning on an 
empty stomach, when the sun has risen, is poison ; therefore a drop of that 
is equal to a hundred pitchers. Tlic water that is drunk in the middle of 
a meal is wator of immortality, hut the water that is drunk jit tlio end of a 
meal — water drunk at that time, I say, is called umbrella or umbrella- 
water.” ^ 4>ut Maijgri said, “ I Avill consider wliat I have already taken as 
lialf my meal, and I will now drink water, and take as much again.” But, 
when ho >vas proceeding to do this, that same [)hysi<!ian forbade him. 
Once the king asked him wliy he was unarmed. He answered, “My 
weapon is whatever comes handy at the moment ; ” and on anotlicr occasion, 
at the time of bathing, ho saw an elephant being driven on by its driver ; 
so he struck the animal on its uplifted trunk with a dog that was near 
him, and when the elephant was thus wounded in a tender place, he seized 
its tail, and by his peerless strength the elejfliant was internally ruptured, 
and the driver was compelled to alight, and then the elephant, falling on 
the ground, wjxs deprived of life. The same man, when the king of Gujarat 
had fled, cut down in battle the invading Mlecchas ^ as ho pleased, and the 

' P gives (iriirmnlniim^ whicjh means lioatliueu of a viJIago. 

* See p. 220 and ff. of Povbes’s Has Mala. 

» *1* gives hunthha, a pitclier, which is perhap.s better, as the author evidently 
wishes to represent that Maijgii consuiuod a great deal of <//>L 

** According to another reading, “ concealed, or (jbncoalod wator.” 

^ i.e. Muhaiumaduus. * « 
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place where so fighting he went to heaven, is generally known in Pattana 
as the plot of Maggii. 

Here ends the story of Maijgu, of the family of Jhala. 

Another time, some ministers of a Mloccha king ^ having arrived, thS 
king summoned certain makers of costumes that had come from Madhya- 
de^a, and after giving them some secret orders dismissed them. Then, 
when the next evening had come, and a violent wind had sprung up, 
resembling that which blows at the time of the destruction of the world, 
the king repaired to his hall of audience that resembled Sudharman, and 
looked at the sky. Suddenly he beheld descending from the sky a couple 
of Kiikaasas illuminated with the gleam of gold by a couple of gold bricks, 
one of which was placed on the head of each. The people present in 
court Avero bewildered with fear, hut the two Raksasas laid that present on 
the footstool of the king, and bowed before rolling on the ground, and then 
made this representation : “ To-day the great king of kings Vibhisana, in 
the city of Lajjka, at the time of worshipping the gods, remembered the 
blessed Rama, the autliority that established him on his throne, ^ the flower 
of the race of Raglni, charming all by his many attractive qualities, and 
himself perceiving by the eye of knowdedge, that his master had now 
become incarnate us the flower of the Calukya race in Siddharaja, felt his 
mind excited with longing for him, and sent us, commissioning us to 
inquire whether he should come here to pay his respects, or whether your 
Majesty would honour him by going to Latjka. So we hope that your High- 
ness w’ill announce by your royal mouth your decision on this point.” When 
the two Raksasas had uttered this speech, the king reflected a little in his 
mind, and gave them this an.swcr, We ourselves, borne on by a wave of 
full-blown wonder, will come in due time to visit Vibhisana.” After saying 
this, he gave them as a return present, a chain consisting of a single string, 
that adorned his own neck. The i^o Raksasas made this special request, 
“ May I and this man not bo forgotten when you send your servants ! 
With these words they departed through the air, amT were lost to view. 
Immediately those Mleccha ministers were bewildered with fear, and 
abandoned their bold attitude, and being summoned before the king, they 
uttered words distinguished by a profusion of devotion, and after offering a 
suitable present to that sovereign, were dismissed by king Siddha. 

' P gives Mlccche(;^a°. This I translate. Samayatesu in the same lino is a 
misprint for sanidydte.^u . 

UajaHthdpanaedryasya. On page 196 we find TdjasthaymidcCmjaivdt. 

P roads pratiprdbhrtarh sddi (sic) krUja dprcchandvafnire prtihhundhamanyas^ 
minnapi presyapresandvasare na vismaraniyah. This would make Siddharaja ask 
that ho might not bo forgotten when the king of La^ka sent his servants another 
time. Tho IJiihler MSS. a and agree with P, but give rip;ht\y ^irasddikrfya j a has 
j visni^^ntyuk, ^ 
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Hero ends the story showing how king Siddha prevented a Mleecha 
invasion. 

Then, shortly afterwards, some bards were celebrating, in the court of the 
^ing of the city of Kollapura, the glory of Sid^lharaja, when the king ex- 
claimed, We will believe in Siddharfga^ as a king really skilled in magic 
arts, when ho shows us some manifest wonder.** The bards, having been 
thus snubbed by that king, reported the matter to Siddhaiaja. Then the 
king looked round his court, ^ and a certain officer, who knew his mind,'^ 
placed his hands in an attitude of supplication, and thus manifested his own 
wish. The king asked him in secret the reason of liis behaviour, where- 
upon he told the king what the king’s desire was, and said in so inaiiy 
words, “ This matter can he arranged at the cost of three lakhs.” Without 
any delay, having obtained the three lakhs from the king, in a moment 
indicated by the astrologers, he disguised himself as a merchant, collected 
all his merchandise, and look with him, to keep uj) tin? <*haracter of a 
magician,^ a couple of golden shoijs studded with je.wels, and a magnificent 
magician’s wand, and a couple of jewelled earrings, and a msgic garment 
characteristic of that kind of niagic,"' and a short petticoat,*' hriglit as the 
sun, and after completing the journey in a few days, he took iii) liis al)ode 
in that city. When the night of the Diwali festival was near, and the 
wives of the king of that city came to liis palace, in order to worship the 
goddess Mahiilaksmi, that officer, having assumed tlie disguise of a magician, 
adorned with all those paraphernalia, and being acconiiianied by a certain 
Barbara,'^ who had carefully practised flying in the air, suddenly appeared 
on the pedestal of the goddess. Ho offered an oblation of gold, jewels, and 
camphor to' the goddess, and distributed to the king’s wives betel similarly 
adorned, and left there a magic garment murkijd with tlui namii of king 
Siddha, pretemliiig that it was a religious gift, and mounting on tlic back 
of Barbara, flew up into the air, and 4b returned as he came. When the 
night came to an end, the king was informed by his wives of this act of the 
hostile monarch, and* being bewildered with fear, he sent back that j)reseiit 
to king Siddha by the hands of his ministers. Then that officer quickly 
hurried through the business of buying and selling liis wares, and so on, 
and sent a message to his king by a swift runner, that he was not to grant 
an audience to those ministers until his arrival. After tliat, he arrived 

^ Siddha Often means “ an adept in magic arts.” 

^ P has sahjiam. 

^ I read with a aud P, taccittavcdirui. ^ 

* Hero o and jS give siddhasa'QkctatU for sUhXha^atjkova. P gives .sayketa. 1 
follow a and 

® More literally, “ that kind of yoga.*" “ Magic” is only one moaning of yoga. 

® I read with P, canddtakdm ca ; /3 has caddtakam ca; a, canddntakam ca. 

7 For an account of Barbara sco Indian Antiquary IV. })p. 2^15, 265; and 

Buhlor’s Arisimha, p. 12. • , 
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there quickly in a few days. The king, having been informed of the real 
state of the case, took such steps to win over those ministers as the occasion 
demanded. 

Here ends the story of the king of Kollapura. " 

King Siddhar^a brought back king Ya9ovarman as a captive from the 
country of Mfilava. While a general audience ^ was being given, a jester, 
named Silana, sang behind the king, “ The sea is drowned in the boat.” 
The king rebuked him, saying, You are talking incongruous nonsense.” 
But he said, “ Tlie sea of Mfilava is drowned in the land of Gujarat, which 
resembles a boat.” Thus he explained away the ornament of contradiction 
by the ornament of the necessary conclusion,^ and received a golden tongue 
from the king. 

Here ends the story of Silana the jester. 

Once on a time an eloquent diplomatic agent of Siddharaja was ques- 
tioned by a king of Benares, named Jayacandra, about the nature of the 
temples, cisterns, reservoirs, and so on of Auahillapura, and the king made to 
him this severe reflection on the city*: — The water of the Sahasraliijga 
tank is the remains of an oUering to Civa, and since it ought not to be 
touched, those who use it are therefore hostile to both worlds ; how then 
can the people of that place increase in power ? So king Siddha acted very 
improperly in having the tank constructed.” The diplomatic agent was 
inwardly irritated by the king^s speech, and asked him this question, 
“Where does the water come from that is drunk in this city of Benares 
The king answered, “ We drink the water of the Ganges.” The diplo- 
matic agent rejoined, “ Is not the water of the river of the gods the remains 
of an offering to (^iva, since (^^dva’s head is the abiding-place of the 
Ganges 'i ” 

Here ends tiie story of tlio Gujarati minister’s conversation with king 
Jayacandra,^ 

Once on a time a diplomatic agent came from the land of Karnata, and 
wlien queen Mayanalladevi asked him for news of thb health of her father, 
king Jayakc(;in, he gave her, with eyes suffused with tears, the following 
report : — “ My lady, the great king Jayakeyin, whoso name is invoked 
auspiciously, at the time of taking his meal called a pet parrot to come out 
of its cage. The parrot uttered the word ‘Buss,* hut the king looked 
round, and not seeing tire cat, which was hiding under the vessel containing 

^ Avasara is probably equivalent here to sarvavasara. 

^ For “ contradiction ” {virodlia) soo Sahitya Darpana, Y18 ; for “ neceasary 
conclusion ” {artliOimtti) see ibid. 737. 

® P, a, and /B give ulda)\ which appears to bo ungrammatical. 

^ I find in a, ^UvanirmdhjatayCi aspr^yatayd tatsevanidno lohadvayavirodhencl tatra 
vdstavyo lokah. The reading of jS is almost identical. P gives tayd asprpjatayd 
sei)agdifio lokadvayavirodiiena fair a vdstavyo lokah. 

® reading of a is most explicit, rdjnd sainam uktipratyukiiprabandhah. 
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his foodji made this solemn promise, * If you are killed by the cat, I will 
go to the next world - with you/ Thereupon the parrot flew out of the 
cage, and perched on that golden vessel, and was immediately killed by 
tljat cruel monster. When the king saw that his pet was killed, he put 
down the mouthful of food that he was about to eat, and tliougli he was 
dissuaded by his courtiers, who knew hoAV to put the matter suitably in 
words, he replied, — 

‘ Let my kingdom depart, let my prosperity depart, let even my life depart 
immediately, 

But let not the iDroniise, which I myself gave, ever he broken ! ' 

“ Repeating this sentence over to himself, as if it Avere tlie name of a 
favourite divinity, he ascended, together with that parrot, a funeral pyre 
piled up with Avood.*’ 

Whe}i Mayanalladevi heard this speech, she Avas plunged in a lake of 
grief, but Avise men drew her out of it, by extending to her tlie supporting 
hand of eminent religious counsel. Then she Avent on a pilgrimage to 
Someevara Pattana for the good of her iather^s soul, and s\immoned a 
certain Brahman who knCAv the three Vedas, and at the time of placing the 
Avater donation in his hand, she said, “If you will take my sins in three 
lives,'' I Avill give you the gift, but not otherwise.’^ He exhibited special 
satisfaction at that offer of hers, and received from her a pitcher full of 
sins, accompanied by elephants, horses, gold, and so on. Then bo gave all 
that away to Brahmans. The (|uecn asked him, “ What is the moaning of 
this proceeding*? ” He aiisAvered, “I took over your sins in three lives, 
because 1 reflected that it avus oAAung to your merit in a former existence, 
that you had^jeen in this life the Avifo of a king and the mother of a king; 
and, moreovi3r, that your next life Avould bo one ensuring felicity, oAving to 
these your transeemlent gifts and good deeds. I thought that, Avhep you 
had once undertaken to make over a pitcher full of siiis, some Ioav Brahman 
would take it, and plui^ge himself and you in the sea of successive births, 
Avhercas I, Avho have renounced all property, by receiving all this Avealth, 
and giving it aAvay again, have obtained merit containing all the qualities 
of the conduct that I took over '' : and this is the preferable alternative. 
This is why 1 took that pitcher.” 

' I read Avliich I find in a and $. Tlio text 

probably moans, “ liidin^y nndor tlio boiled rieo provided for the kino’s meal.” 

^ The word used iu the original is saharjaiitoMa, whieli is nsod in tiio c'ase of a 
widow Avho is burned with her luisbaruVs corps«». 

’* Apparently the present life, the life iimnediatoh^ proceding it, and that 
immediately succeeding it. 

‘‘ 1* anpoars to give ijananukrtaih. 

^ Ffn'Vakhh./ir’-sqCT^Hwaih P and a give Ifthdhuda^tujjuna.h. P, a and /3 omit lahdham 
before iti. The reading of a aiid P probably means “*1 n<jw possess merit eight 
times as groat as that Avhicli I took over.” i find iu i8, lahdkmta-ffimaiix. * i 
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Here ends the story of the pitcher of sins. 

Then, once on a time, Siddharaja, having warred against the land of 
Mfilava, was returning to his camp in his own country, when he perceived 
that the road was blocked in midway by un irresistible force of Bhillts.^. 
That fact having become known, the minister, named Siintu, took horses 
from every town and every village, and put litters on every bullock, and by 
thus assembling a superior force, i he frightened away the Bhillas, and 
brought hack Siddharaja without any difficulty. 

Here ends thoi story of Sfintu, the minister, also called the story of 
intellectual resource. ^ 

Then, on a certain night, two truly sharp-witted servants were engaged 
ill sham^iliiiiig the feet of Siddharaja. The first, thinking that his eyes 
were closed in sleep, praiseil Siddharaja as able to administer punishment 
and favours, as the wishing- tree of his servants, and the home of all kingly 
virtues. But the other, under the same impression, praised that monarcli’s 
actions in former births, which had given him the throne of a mighty 
kingdom. That king, as he had overheard this conversation,*'* was deter- 
mined to render nugatory the praise of his previous actions, and the next 
day he gave to the servant who hud praised himself, a promotion letter, 
without informing him what its contents were. He wrote in it, “ You 
must give this servant the post of commander of a hundred liorse,” and 
ordered the servant to take it to the prime minister Siintu. Then, as the 
servant was going ilown the staircase leading from the upper room, his foot 
slipped, and ho fell on the floor, and was obliged to admit that he had 
slightly injured his limbs. The other servant, who was coming behind liim, 
said to him, “ What is the meaning of this 1 ” The first tojd him of his 
condition, and made over to him tlic letter, and was placed in a litter and 
carried home. The prime minister, in accordance with the letter, gave to 
the servant who brought it, the post of commander of a hundred horse. 

Then the king, reflecting on what actually befell the two servants, 
believed thenceforth that actions performed in a previous state of existence 
are more powerful than anything else. 

Personal appearance does not produce fruit, nor family, nor character, 
Nor knowledge, nor service performed to men, 

Truly merits accumulated by previous penance 
In due time produce fruit for a man, even as trees.*' 

* I find in a, rnelitutidalastadhalena. 

- Tho roadin*^ of a and $ may be thus translated, “ the story of the intellectual 
rofiourco of the minister Sfintu. ” 

® Aka/rnilena should probably bo almrnite, the reading of jS. 

^ This is No. 3825 in Bbhtlingk’s Iiidische Spriiche. He finds it in Bharfcrhari. 
He reads in the second lijie na ca yatnakrtdxn sevu. The Bombay editor gives a 
various rqading from the Subhasitavali. 
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Hero ends the story of the predominance of the servant’s merit in a 
previous state of existence. 

^ Victory to that lopper of eminences in the three worlds, kijig Jesala, 

\Vho, by extirpating the race of kings, made one umbrella in the earth ! 
Men intent on conquest do not brook that anything should be superior even 
by a mutra, 

Therefore thou, the lord of the earth, didst sweep away the lord of Dhani.^ 
Abandon thy pride, 0 Sarasvati ; leave ofi, 0 Ganges, the adornments of 
thy good fortune ; 

0 Yamuna, fruitless are thy meandeiings ; 0 Keva, cease thy rapid 
race ! 

The sea is now in love - with a new bride, even the river produced by the 
flow 

Of blood spouting from the enemies’ shoulders cleft by the sword of 
Siddhe(;a. 

0 victorious royal lion-king, truly, when thy triumphant march begins, 

On account of the drying up of the beds of Avaters by the cheeks of elephants, 
and in the expectation of the wounds of heroes, 

Considering that the time has come for the destruction of their sevtiral 
lords, afllicted with anxiety, 

Tiio female fish weeps, and the female gnat laughs, women think of the 
throbbing of their left limbs.’' 

The laud of a lakh and a quarter, witli many lakhs, 

Was given to king Anuka, who bent in submission, 

Ilpt tliou didst not suffer even Miilava ^ to remain 
With the defiant enemy Yacovarnmn, 0 Siddharaja. 

Many other panegyrics and stories, like tlicse, are recorded of him. ^ 

King Jayasiiiiha ascended the throne in the year 1150'^ of the Vikraina 
era ; so he reigned forty;iiine years. 

Here ends the third chapter of the Prabandliacintilmaiii compiled by the 
teacher Merutuijga, entitled the description of the various exploits and 
manifold achievements of the two kings Karua and Siddharaja. 


‘ JJliiirriiuitlia, lonl of Dliarii, is lonjjer by a i.wf/’a tluin J)liarn.natlia, -wliicli moans 
lord of earth.”. 

“ Or “ dyed red with.” The sea is looked iipoii ns the linsbaiul of the rivers, 
lieva. is another name for the Narmada (Nerbndda). The word translated 
“ iidornments ” means also “ windings.” 

This is inauspicious. 

^ The Bombay editor considers that Malava may also nie.inj “an atom of good 
fortune.” Laksmi is often called indtr. 

• '* This date is accepted by Miss 0. Mabel Duff *(.Mrs. llickinors); Indian 
Chronology, p. 134. • » 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE niSTOllY OF KDMARAPALA. 

How begins the history of Kumarapala, that most excellent follower of the 
Jin a. 

WJien the greater ^ Bhimadcva Avas ruling as emperor in the glorious 
Aiiahillapurapattana, there Avas in the city of king Bhima a hetarra of the 
name of Ciiuladevl/^ who was in Pattaiia a famous vessel of beauty and 
merit, excelling oven matrons of good family.^" The king, considering tliat 
she was a person of eminent rectitude, in order to test that disposition of 
hers, caused to bo deposited Avith her by his servants, as a retaining fee, a 
dagger Avorth a lakh and a quarter. And in his eagerness, that A'ery night, 
he seized the auspicious moment for setting out on an expedition to a 
foreign land. The king remained two years in the country of Malava, 
intently engaged in Avar. That Cauladevi, on the strength of the retaining 
fee giAuni '^ by the king, avoided all men, and lived in a state of perfect 
chastity. Bhima of boundless valour returned borne victorious, and 
having heard of that behaviour of hers, Avhicii rvas repeated from man to 
man, and so came to his ears, placed her in his harem. Her son Avns 
Haripfila, his son Avas TribliuA'anaprila, and his sou was the king Kumara- 
pala.*'' Noav Kuinarapala, though he did not know tlie true faith, Avas 
compassionate, and behav(*d like a brother to the wives of others. But 
Siddharaja was told by those Avko knew the wscience of foretelling nn.ui’s 
careers by marks on their bodies, that Kuinarapala should bo king ini- 
mcdiately after him. As Kuinarapala Avas of low birth, Siddharfija could 
not bear the idea of his inheriting the tlirone, and Avas ahvays on the 
look-put for an opportunity of compassing his destruction. Kumrirapala 
suspected that fact, and liaving his mind tilled Avith fear of that king, 
Avandered round many and various foreign countriesi. disguised as an ascetic, 
and after he had spent many years in this AA\ny, ho returned to Pattana 
and lived in a certain monastery. Then, on the occasion of the niiddha 
of king Karna, king Siddharaja invited, out of religious zeal, all hermits, 
and as he was himself Avasliing the feet of them all, one by one, he touched 

^ 1 take it that rrhat is usotl to Ueiiot** BJuniii I. as opposed Hbima 11. , avIio 

would probably bo called laghu. (See Biildcr s Arisiriiha, pp. 11 and 18,) 

; Or Cakuiridovi. 

Hero r gives airily irilih. 

* I road with P, a aud. )9, taJ.ilatta for tadvitfa. For tho circniiistaiice, cp. Fick, 
Dio Socialo Gliodorong zu Buddha.\s Zeit, p. 9ti. 

^ For other accoanta see Buhler’s H.C. p. 23, and note 55, * 

® I read ayiditadhariiw^pf with a and /3, Kurriaraijfila’a conversion apparently 
topk place after ho had ascended tho throne. 
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witli the palm of his hand the feet of the hermit named Kumarapala, 
which were soft as a lotus ; thereupon lie recognized by the upward lines 
on them and other signs, that the hermit was worthy of a throne, and he 
lv:^ked upon him with fixed gaze. The hermit knew by his gestures that 
he was hostile to him, so he immediately changed his clothes, and fled with 
the rapidity of a crow. A potter, named Aliijga, in whose shop earthen^ 
ware vessels were being baked, hid liiin among them, and so saved him 
from the king’s officers,^ who were on his track. In due course he went 
on from that placie, and having been chased by the king’s men, who were 
busily engaged in looking for him, and not seeing - any difficult ground 
near, that would serve as a refuge, he lied into a certain field, where the 
watchers of the field piled up higher a hea]) that they were making with 
lopped-off houghs of a thorny tree, and hid him in it, and then went back 
to their places. Tlie tracker followed the track to that place, hut the king’s 
soldiers, thinking that it was altogether imjwobablo that he would be there, 
turned hack, after probing that heap of boughs with the point of a lance, 
and not finding him after all. Those Avho were looking after the field took 
him out of that heap on the second (lay, and thence ho Avent on along a 
certain tedious desolate road, and on the way rested under tlie shade of a 
tree.-^ There he saw with furtive glance a mouse bringing a silver coin in 
its mouth out of a hole, and Avntched till it brought out as many as twenty- 
one silver coins, then it took one liack and entered its hole. But he seized 
all the coins that were left behind and hid himself. In the meanwhile the 
mouse came hack, and not seeing them, died of grief on that account. His 
mind Avas adlicted Avith sortoAv for that occurrence, and lie remained 
plunged in g/ief for a long time ; then he Avent on, and as lie had been 
Avithoiit food on the journey for three days, his belly AA\as ])inched Avith 
hunger. Tlien a certain daughter-in-law of a ricli man, Avho Avas returning 
from her father-in-laAv’s house to the house of her father, rcfresherl him. 
Avith a dish of ground rice mixed Avith curds, ])erfumed Avith camphor, 
treating him as kindly as if he had been her brother. After that, lie 
AA^andered through many foreign countries, and when he reached Cambay, 
he went to the great minister Udayana to ask for provision for his 
journey. Hearing that he had gone to his pausadha '^-howsdy h<i Avent there, 

^ 1 re.a(l rdjapuniftehhyo tadriiinpailihchhw witli a, $ and P. 

“ I ivadAvith a and )8, anacalokna. P lias a hitter ni Avhicdi iin doubt stands for u. 
Tbo text meaiis’tbat Kumarapala did sec dilHeult ‘ground near. 

I read prdrifftrdiitttrrrajait Avith o, and ""cclidydijdm with a, fi and P. 

^ 'rhis reiircsents tlie Jaiiia .Prakrit, word pomha, Pali, v.pi)sn1ha. The proper 
Sanskrit Avord is upavasatha. See Tioernle's translation of tlio Uvasaga Dasao, 
page 32 . Oii page 42 Ananda- cleans “ a Iimiso for keeping the potaha observances.” 
He devotes “ himself in bis posn/ta-hoiivse to the solf-Tnortilication by the last mortal 
einaeeration ” (p. 54), Perhaps it is here equivalent to ‘‘’monastery.” Hofrath 
Buhler uses Jaina-Kloster ” as an equivalent (II. 0. p. 25). 
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and Udayana questioned the teacher Hcmacandra about him. Hemacandra 
replied as follows. Observing the extraordinary marks on his body, 
Hemacandra gave it as his opinion that Kiimaraprila would be a miiversal 
monarch. That Ksatriya, as he had been afflicted with poverty from Iks^i 
birth, considered that speech very doubtful, and remarked, “ This is 
impossible.”! Tlie sage said, “If in the 1199tli year of the era of 
Vikramaditya, on the second day of tlie dark fortnight of Kartika, on a 
Sunday, in the naksafra of Hasta, you are not solemnly installed as king, 

I will tlienceforth renounce all observation of prognostics.” With tliese 
words he wrote down his prediction on j^iper, and gave one copy to tho 
minister and another to Kumarapfila. Then that Ksatriya, as his mind 
was full of astonishment at tho skill which Hemacandra possessed in the 
arts, said, “ If this is true, then you* shall be king, and I will be the dust 
of your feet.” When that Kumarapfila made this promise, the hermit 
exclaimed, “ What have I to do with desire for a kingdom tliat leads to 
hein Let that be ! But you must be grateful, and must not forget this 
speech, and must always be devoted to the law of the Jina.” Kumfirapala 
reverently accepted this admonition, and taking leave of him, wont home 
with the minister. The minister refreshed him with a bath and food ami 
drink, and gave him the supplies for the journey that ho asked for, and 
sent him on his way, and so he went to the country of Mfilava. Ho saw 
on a laudatory tablet in the temple of Kudaiigccvjira — 

When one thousand, one hundi'ed and ninety-nine yeans are completed, 

There shall arise Kumara the king, like you, 0 king Vikrama. 

When he saw this rjathuf his mind w^as filled with astonishment, and 
hearing that king Skldlia, lord of Gujarat, had gone to the next world, lie 
returned from Malavii, and as his supplies for the journey were exliausted, 
he toolv food from the shop of some shopkeeper in that - city, and fled and 
came to Anahillapura, and in the night, as he had no money, he went to the 
shop of a baker and ate his food, and reached the mansion of his sister’s 
husband, lifija Kiinhadadeva. He, having just returned from the king’s 
palace, treated him with respect, and took him in, and he slept there after 
he had been refreshed with good food and other luxuries. Early next 
morning that brother-in-la w' ^ of his made his forces ready for battle, and 
took Kumarapala w'ith him, and in order to see who ought to be installed as 

^ I rea<i l^satriypynilsamWiavyametadf^ Tvhicli I find in P and a ; /3 has k-^atriyena 
asawhhavyam without sandKi. ^ 

2 1 read with a and jS,® famhalastasmm. There is a great divergence of reading in 
this passage. 

More literally “ sister’s husband.” 

« * 
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sovereign, he first placed a prince on the cloth of state, i and seeing that he 
did not cover himself even with the border of his upper garment, he put 
another in his place. As he saw that the second prince fold<?d his hands 
+rjgcther, he also was rejected. Then by the order of Kfinhadadeva, Kuma- 
rapfila, folding his garment tightly round him, snuflBng up the air, sat down 
on the throne, brandishing his sword in his hand. He was at this time of 
the age of fifty years. The family chaplain bestowed a blessing on him, 
while drums and other musical iiistniments sounded, and .Krinhadadova 
prostrated himself before him, touching the earth with five limbs. Kuma- 
rapfila, on account of his mature age, and the discernment that he had 
acquired by wandering about in foreign countries, himself held the reins of 
government, and thei'eby gave olienco to the oM royal servants, wlio banded 
themselves together, and determined to kill him. Tliey placed assassins in 
dark gateways, but the king was informed cf that circumstance by a certain 
trustwortliy servant, who was impelled to do this by tlie king’s merits in a 
])revious state of existence, so lie avoided the entrance ^ wliere they were 
posted, and entered the fort by another gate, and then dismissed those 
ministers to the city of Yama. That provincial governor, his sister’s 
husband, ])resuming on liis counoction with him by being his hrotlier-in- 
law, and on the fact of his having been the authority that established him 
on his throne, began babbling about the sijcrots of his former dcpressful 
condition. Afterwards tlio king said to him, Come, my brother-in-law, 
you must not, on the royal circuit and in the public hall of audience, make 
jokes about the secrets of my former depressed condition ; henceforth you 
must not say such things before the court, but wlniiicvcr we are alone yon 
may say what you please.” This request the king made to him. But 
owing to his luiughti ness and contemptuous spirit, he r(‘jcctcd his speech, 
though salutary, as one who longs for. death rejects medicine, and said, 
“ Foolish man, are you at this early stage abandoning your feet 1” The 
king dissimulated liis real feelings by disguising llio expression of his face ; 
but next day he had h^^ brother-in-law’s limbs paralyzed ])y wrestlers, to 
whom the royal orders had been conveyed, and after putting out both his 
eyes, he sent him to his house. 

^ Paftc. So on page 38 of tho text, pafte mrnupavislah moans “ ascended the fchrono.” 

“ 1 follow P and the x>riatcd text, but tlio editor in liis Errata gives xmidcrmn 
with a ; i3 has der-aia. This would mean, “ ho avoided the jdaco wliero the assassins 
were iiosted.” 

^ In the Kathfi Ko^a the phrase ndtrahhaygam krtva is used in a similar souse, 
p. 120 of my translation. Hero wo have aygahhay-fam krtva. In the Kathii Ko^a 
the persons so victinnzed have tho use of their limbs restored to them. On page 188 
of the tQxt, aygahhayga is used -with regard to tho servant wlio was disabled by 
falling clown the staircase. Tho 'word is explained in Moles^vortli’s Maratiii Dic- 
tiona.ry*as “ a feeling of luxation in tho joints, of sliattcredness or great relaxation 
and lassitude.” It is unnecessary to remind readers of Indian history of the 
blinding of Kamran by Ilumayun. * 
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In the beginning this truly was kindled by me, 

And will therefore not burn me, even though treated with disrespect, 
Under this delusion, even with the joint of the finger 
One should not touch a candle, likewise not a king.i 

Reflecting on this maxim, the military officers in every direction, having 
tluiir minds bewildered with fear, from that time forward treated the king 
with respect on every occasion. That king made the son of Udayana, who 
was his benefactor in time past, named Viigbhatadeva, his prime minister. 
He made a man named Aliijga^ the chief member of his council. Dut the 
prince named Bahada, the son of the prime minister, Udayanadeva, whom 
Siddhariija had adopted as his son, despising Kuinarapaladeva, made 
himself the soldier of the king of the Sapadalaksa •» country. He, desiring 
to make war on Kurnurapfila, having won over to his side all the officers in 
those parts with bribes, attentions and gifts, bringing with him the king 
of the Sapadalaksa country, surrounded witli a formidable army, arrived on 
the borders of Gujarat. Then the emperor of the Caulukya race encamped 
his own military force in a defiant attitude near the camp of the enemy. 
When a day for battle bad been fixed, and the border Mvas being cleared of 
enemies, while the force of all four arms was being made ready, the driver 
of the royal eleifliant, Cauliyga by name, being reprimanded by the king 
for some offence, tlirew down his elcphaiit-hook in a rage. Then the king 
appointed to his post an elephant-driver named Samala, a man of incalcu- 
lable merit, giving him at the same time very much wealth.*'’ So he put 
armour on his own elephant, named Kalahaparicriiiana,^ and placed the 
king’s seat upon him, and there he put thirty-six weapons, and he himself, 
a man filled with tlie whole circle of arts,” placed his feet in the neck-rope 
and mounted. When the Caulukya king was in his seat on the elephant, 
seeing that the men, who were ordered by the generals commanding in the 
battle .to make the soldiers charge, disobeyed the order, owing to prince 
3:5ahada’s having sown tlie seeds of disaffection in the array, he came to the 
conclusion that Ids army was corrupted. Ho he ordc!red the elephant-driver 
to advance, recognizing in the force opposed to him the elephant of the 
king of the Sapridalak.sa land by the insignia of the umbrella and chowries. 

‘ I find in a, spri(;eta h> dlpam h'dvanlf;om. 

- This Aligga is jneutioned a'iraiii on puge 233 of tho printed text. He is clearly 
not the sainc5 man as Ali^ga tho potter. 

** Buhler tells us that this is i<icntical witli yakambhari, the modem Saiiibhar, in 
Eastern Rajputana. (H.C. p, 31,) 

Shna/ii in the sense of “ border ” is said to be usually feminine, 
lint I find in a, /3 and P, da/.-?tho^rtfifra<?.«anpM)'».'a/ca'ni, which would mean that 
the king gave him a splondi<l set of garments. 

® This probal)ly means “the lion of strife.” But paacanaiia (five-faced) often 
means the god (Jiva. 

' This appears to be intro<»!ucod for tho sake of a pun. 
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As the solidarity of his army was broken^ he made up his mind that he 
would have to fight alone, and he ordered his elephant-driver to take his 
elephant near the hostile monarch. Wlien he saw that even that elephant- 
^driver hesitated to do what he was ordered, he said, Have you also fallen 
away T’ But the elephant-driver answered, “ Your Majesty, these two^ the 
elephant Kalahapaiicilnana and the elephant- driver, named Sfimala, do not 
fall away even in tlie destruction of the ^vorld at tlie end of a Yuga, but on 
the forehead of the hostile elephant is mounted the shrill-voiced prince 
BMiada, at whose shout even elephants take to flight.” After saying this,i 
he covered the ears of his elephant with the two ends of his upper garment, 
and brought his elephant into contact with the hostile elephant. Then 
Bfihada, know’ing that he had previously secured the driver named Ciiuli, 
stepping forward from his own elephant, .sword in hand, put his foot on the 
forehead of Kalahapahcanana, with the hope of killing Kumara]>rila, hut 
that driver rvithdrew his elephant, so Bfihada fell on the ground, and was 
captured hy the soldiers of the infantry corps. Then the Caulukya king 
said to the king of the Sapadalaksa country, named Anaka, “ Make ready to 
use your ivcapons,” and skilfully directed an arrow straight towards the 
lotus of his face. Then he deceived him with sarcastic praise, saying, 
You are an eminent Ksatriya,” and piercing him with that iron dart, 
struck him down on the forehead of his elephant, and exclaiming, 
“Victory! Victory!” that king Avaved a garment in the air, and 
attacking all the horses of all the chieftains, captured tliem. 

Here ends the story of prince Bfihada. 

After that, the Caulukya king, being a very emperor among the grateful, 
gave to Aliijga the potter the splendid - grant of Citrakuta, containijig seven 
hundred villages. But his descendants, being ashamed of their pedigree, 
are even noAV called Sagaras. Tiiose men, who rescued the king hy placing 
him in the middle of the thorn-branches that they had cut, were appointed 
to the post of guards. 

Then a musician,, named Solfika, having on a certain occasion pleased 
the king by bis skill in singing, received from him a hundred and sixteen 
drammasj^ hut, as he procured Avith them some confectionery and gave a 
treat to children, the king was angry and banished him. Then he Avent to 
a foreign country, and having delighted the king of it by his skill in 
singing, he received from him as a mark of favour two elephants, which he 
brought ajid presented to the Caulukya monarch, and Avas therefore 
honoured hy him. Once on a time, a certain foreign musician Avas making 

^ P, a and jS road ata for ityuldvd. 

“ *1 find vicitrd in a, jS .and P. 

Wo Jearn from page 234 of the printed text that Kumiirapula was considered to 
be niggardly. • 
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a lovul noise of lamentation, saying, “ I have been robbed, I have been 
robbed.” Thereupon the king said to him, “ By whom have you been 
robbed ? ” Then the musician answered, “ By a deer. It came near me, 
attracted by my skill in singing, and I sportively placed a gold chain on.„ 
its neck, and then it ran away, frightened by a lion.”^ Then the king 
com missioned that king of musicians, named Solfika, to recover it, and 
accordingly he wandered through the forest, and thanks to his great skill 
in attracting by moans of song, led hack with him into the city the deer 
that had its neck adorned Avith a golden chain, and showed it to that king. 
Then the lord, the great teacher Heniacaudra, who was astonished in his 
miiid at Solaka’s proficiency in accomplishments, asked him the limit of 
his skill in song, and he said that tho most difficult tiling he could accom- 
plish was to make a dry piece of wood put forth shoots.^ He was then 
called upon to exhibit that marvellous feat. So he caused to be? rooted up 
and brought from Mount Aliu a tree called virahaha, and placed a piece of 
wootl from a dry branch of it in a trench made of earth from Kumara, in 
the king’s courtyard, and by his skill in a new song, immediately showed 
it bursting forth into buds, and so delighted the reverend lord, the sage 
Ilemacaiulra, and also the king. 

Hero emls the story of Sobika, the worker of wonders. 

Tlien, one day, as the Oauliikya emperor was giving a general audience 
to the peopl(‘, he lieard ,a bard bestowing on the king of the country of 
.fvuijkuna,-^ named Mallikarjuna, the title of “ grandfather of kings,” and 
as he looked round tho assembly, deeply indignant at it, he Avas surprised 
to see that a minister named Arabada, knoAving the royal mind, showed 
tlie palms of his hands joined in a suppliant attitude. Immediately after 
dismissing the assomldy, he asked the minister Avliy he joined the palms of 
his hands in a suppliant attitude. The minister gave him tiiis answer, “ I 
joined the palms of my hands in a suppliant attitude, because I knew that 
your Alajesty Avas thijikiiig Avliethcr there aa^us any brave Avariior in the 
assembly that y«)u might send to destroy that seijiblance of a king, 
Alallikarjuna, who falsely prides himself as if he Avere a king Avith a com- 
plete army of all four arms, and also because I thought mys(df a fit person 
to he commissioned by you to do it.” As soon as Ambada had made this 
petition, Kumarapala made him commander of an army to march against 
that king, and gave him a present of five things, and sent him off Avith all 
the chieftains. And he, by a continuous scries of marches, reached the 
Kuijkuiia country, and while he was crossing the river named Kalavini, 

’ Tho lion is omitted in o and P, and seems unnecessary. 

. ^ Op. my translation of the Katha Ko^a, p. 66. ** 

^ Now called the Concau.” 

* I adopt the reading of P, a and J3, dalmayakih'tya. 
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tbe swollen stream of which was flowing impetuously, and encamping on 
the further bank, that king Mallikarjuna, thinking that ho was ready for 
battle, attacked him, and put his army to flight. Then that gcmeral, 
, having been con<j[uered by Mallikarjuna, and having his face blackened, 
put on black clothes, adorned his crest with a black umlirella, and lived in 
a black tent. The Caulukya king, seeing all this, said, “ Whose is this 
encampment?” They answered, “This is the ciicampinent of the defeated 
general Ambada, who has returned from Kuijkuiia. The king was 
astonished in his mind at his sense of shame, and greeted him graciously 
with a kind countenance, and sent him once more with other powerful 
chieftains to conquer Mallikrirjuiia. But he, when he reached the country 
of Kuijknna, and came face to face with that river, made a bi’idge across it, 
and carefully transported his army across the river by that way, and at the 
beginning of the desperate battle, that brave warrior Ambada, arresting, 
by his gallant behaviour, Mallikarjuiifi, wlio was mounted on the back of 
an elephant, climbed up by the elephant’.s clul)-like tusks, as by a ladder, 
and mounting on his forehead, with the wild joy of battle raging in hi.s 
veins, lie exclaimed, “ Strike first! call to mind your favourite deity I ” 
and with a blow of his sharp terrible sword he struck down Mallikarjuna 
to tho earth, and while the chieftains were engaged in plundering his town, 
he slew him with ease, as a lion’s whelp slays an elephant. Ho had Malli- 
karjuna’s head set in gold, and after establishing in that country tlie 
authority i of the Caulukya sovereign, he reached Aiialiillapura, and while 
seventy-two chieftains were sitting in court, lie did obeisance ■’ to the feet 
of king Kumtirapala, presenting at the same time the head of Mallikar- 
jnna, tho ^ving of the Kuijknna country. 

The king was presented by Ambada with tlie following articles, together 
with the lotus-like head of MallikTiijiina : — 

One highly-ornamented gown, t>vo jewelled wrappers,’^ three necklaces 
that were talismans against misfortune, four zones that were charms to 
bring about union^ also thirty-two golden ewers, also six sers of pearls, one 
four-tusked elephant, 120 bowls, fourteen crores and a half of money by 
way of line. 

The king was so pleased with Ambada’s exploit, that he gave that great 
provincial governor the title of *• King’s grandfather ” with his own royal 
mouth. Here ends the story of Ambada. 

Then, omco on a time, in Aiialiillapura, the joyous ^ funeral ceremony of 
the mother of the Jaina doctor Hemacandra, named Prihiiii, to whom he 

^ P, a aiui j8 give djiidm. - But P, a and /8 give vaslu for vavandc. 

I find in a and /3, pacchevadau. 

Probably, as Forbos points out, tlio funeral ceremony is called joyous, because 
the lady was a devotee. * 
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had admiiiislered a vow, and at the time of her going to the other world 
had given the merit of ten million of Namaskara formulas, was being 
performed after her decease, and in the neighbourhood of the Tripurusa 
temple, Llie ascetics of that institution, out of their innate spitefulness, * 
insulted him by breaking the car in which her body was being carried. 
Enraged at that insult, as soon as lie had performed her obsequies, he 
honoured with his presence the camp of king Kumuraprila, who had gone 
to Malava ; for — 

A man must be a king in his own right, or he must get some king under 
his influence, 

But tliere is no other way hy which human beings^ can attain their ends. 

Considering 2 that this saying is true, he had his arrival notified by the 
minister Udayana to the king, and as the king was the very crest-jewel of 
grateful men, he had him conducted to his palace Avitli great attention. 
The king reminded him of the fact that ho had discerned the indications 
that he. himself would obtain the crown, and pressed him, saying, “ You 
must always come to me at the time of worshipping the gods.” The sage 
said, — 


We eat what we receive as alms; we wear old garments, 

Wc sleep on the bare earth, what have wo to do with kings ? 

The king answered, — 

“It matters nob wliethor one’s friend he a king or a liermit; 

It matters not whether one’s wife be a fair woman or a cave ; 

It matters not whether one’s guiding book be the Yeda or a ‘creatise on 
the Supreme Soul ; 

]t matters not whether one’s god be Visnu or the Jina.’* 

In accordance with tiiis composition of the great poet, I desire friendship 
with you, in order to provide for the next world.” . Then the king, con- 
sidering that silence implies consent, and having ascertained so far the real 
sentiments of the great sage, with his own royal mouth informed the door- 
keepers, who were for raising obstruction, tliat the sago was to bo admitted 
at all times. So the sage Hemacandra came and went when he pleased ; 

^ I iind in a, riulnusahriut,. (Sec Pisehel’s H.O.G. IV. 339.) 

- I reiifl vifiirrmitah witli o and /8. 

This stanza is jfiveii in Bohtlingk’s Iiulische Spriiche as follows, “ It matters 
not wliethcr one’s be Vi.smi or piva ; it matters not whother one’s friend boa 
king or a liermit ; it matters notwholbor ono dwells in a city (»r a wood ; it matters 
not wdiether one’s wdfe bo a fair woman or a cave.” The stanza is attributed by 
Bolitlingk to Bbartrliari. For the vedam of the printed text a roads vaidyajh. 
Vaidyam probably means a treatise on medicine. 
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but when the king praised his many good qualities, the royal chaplain 
Amiga said out of enmity, — 

Vi^vamitra and Parfu^ara and others who lived on water and leaves,^ 

These even were fascinated when they beheld the charming lotus of the- 
female face, 

As for men who live on food blended with ///a?,-- and accompanied with, 
milk and curds, 

How can they restrain their senses 1 Only consider the hypocrisy of it ! 

As soon as the chaplain had said this, llemacandra answered, — 

The mighty lion, that devours the flesh of elephants and wild boars, 
Truly visits the lioness once in a year, 

The dove, though it lives on hard fragments of stone, 

Is every day in love : tell me, what is the reason of this ? 

When this answer, that closed the chapluiids moutli, liad been given, 
some envious person said, in the presence of the king, ‘‘ Tlieso (^h-etambaras 
do not even believe in the sun.” Then Hcmacandra said, “ Tlie proof that 
wo do, is that — 

Wo possess the sun, the abode of splendour, ensiirined in our hearts, 

And when we know that the calamity of setting has overtaken him, we 
abandon food.” 

Thus by dexterity in argument tlie sage closed the mouth of the objector, 
establishing tliis principle, ‘‘We J'ainas arc the true worshippers of the sun, 
not these Tt-'ople.” Then, one day, llemacandra, the mooii,^ that dispelled 
the darkness of delusion, came to the palace, at the time of worshipping 
the gods, and the Gaiiin Yacaccaudra swept the place whore he was to sit, 
with a brush, and then placed on it a woollen rug.''* The king, as he did 
not know the truth, asked llemacandra wliat was the meaning of this pro- 
ceeding. He answered, “ Perhaps there is some living creature here, and 
this trouble is taken to prevent its being injured.” The king remarked, 
“When a living creature is actually seen, this proceeding is appropriate, 
but not otherwise, as it involves a great deal of useless exertion.” 

When that .laiua doctor heard that reasonable remark of the king’s, he 
answered, “ J)o you get ready an army, consisting of elephants, horses, and 

^ r gives ye cainlmp<iUrd<;irias° This I folloAV. 

- j» gives mkrtam^ well cooked. 

The t'oJlo^\ers of tlio Jaina religion arc not allowed to eat at night. 

* *Canilra means moon : Ileniaeaiidra means “ moon of gold ” ; while Ya(ja(jcandi'a 
means “ moon of fame.” 

J read kambale witli a and 13. » 
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so on, when your enemy, the rival king, arrives, or beforeliand? Our 
religious practice is in accordance with this system which kings follow in 
their foreign policy ” The king thereupon, as his heart was charmed by 
his merits, offered liini the kingdom which he had previously promised to • 
him. But the sage refused it, because such a proceeding was contrary to 
all authoritative treatises, for he said, — 

Of those Brahmans who are burnt by receiving from a king,^ 0 Yu- 
dhisthira, 

As of seeds that are burnt, no second birth is known. 

This is a Pauraiiic saying, and the scripture of the Jainas speaks to the 
same effect, — 

Store, household furniture, food of kings, and wliat one fancies as one’s 
favourite dish.- 

Astonished in his mind by the above admonition the king reached 
Pattana. 

On another occasion the king asked the licrmit, Can the diffusion of 
my fame he made to last till the end of the Kalpa by any contrivance ] ” 
When liemacandra heard this speech of the king’s, he answered, By 
relieving the whole world from debt as Vihramfiditya did ; — or restore the 
wooden temple of Someevara, which is almost destroyed by the noiglibour- 
ing sea, owing to the showers of ocean spray that fall over it, in order that 
you may attain glory enduring to the end of the present Yuga.” By this 
utterance of liemacandra, which resembled the rays of the moon, the sea 
of the king’s joy surged up, and he discerned the real cliaracj/or of that 
great hermit, looking upon him as a father, a teacher, and a god.*^ Imme- 
diately, without blaming the Brahmans, he had the favourable moment 
for restoring the temple indicated by the astrologers, and sent o, 2 >nncahda 
there, and had the building of the temple commenced. 

On another occasion the king’s lieart Avas so charmed with the world- 
surpassing virtues of liemacandra, that he asked tlie minister Udayana this 
question, “In Avhat race the ornament of all races, and in what country 

^ But a has nijijaf'' j jS aiul V .support the printed text. 

- Professor Ijoiimawii points out that this is foiiud in the Da(javaikalika Sutra. 
See pago 614 of liis edition. I adopt his translation given on Jjago 5U8. Of course 
I read mnnihl with Professor Lcumann ami /8. MS. a reads sannilil. The lino is 
an extract from an enumeration of the tilings which a Jaina monk mus£ reject. 

^ The reading of a Avould give a different sense, “ The sea of the king’s joy 
surged up, and looking upon tliat great hermit as a father, a teacher, and a god, 
and blaming other twico-boni as sjmrious, he had the favourable, &c." But )8 
omits the word “twice-born,” giving vijdtin itardii imidan, while a has vijdtin 
itarndvijdn nindan; P agrees with o, but gives anindan. Probably rijdfi lias*" the 
sense assigned to it by Finot, Lapidaircs Indieus, p. xxiv. But it may mean 
merely “people of different castes.” 
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the resort of all merit, and in what city the mine of all virtue,^ was such a 
gem of men produced 1 When the king was pleased to ask this question, 
the minister related Hemacandra's pure history from his birth in the 
following words. “In the country named Ardhristama,^ in the city of 
Dhundukka,-^ there were, of tlie Qrimodha race, a merchant named Caciga,^= 
and his partner in religion, a very paragon of virtuous women, like the 
goddess that executes the ordei's of the Jina, like the goddess of Fortune 
incarnate, Pilhini by name, and their son was called Caijgadeva, having his 
name distinguished by the first letters of Crimunda and the Yaksa Gonaca,-'’ 
iNow, when he was of the age of eight years, the teacher Dcvacaiidra set 
out from Pattana on a pilgrimage to holy places, and came to the CJrimodha 
temple, 6 in the city of Dliundukka, to worship the god. On tliis occasion 
Caijgadeva, while playing with some boys of like age, suddenly sat down 
on tlie cusliion of Devacandra, that was placed on the throne. 'When 
Devacandra saw the world-surpassing marks on the greater and less(?r limbs 
of the boy, he came to the conclusion that, if he were born in the Jvsatriya 
race, he would bo a universal emperor, if he wore born in a family of mer- 
chants or Brahmans, he would bo a great minister, but if ho adopted the 
true faith, he would, like the chief saint of a Yuga," bring back the Kvta 
age even in the Kali age. Having formed this opinion, that teaclier, in his 
desire to gain possession of the boy, went with the merchants of that city 
to the house of Caciga. When they reached it, they found that Caciga 
had gone to another village, but they were hospitably received by his wife, 
who was a discerning woman, with expressions of welcome, and other 
marks of respect, and they said to her, ‘The worshipful congregation^ has 
come here, to ask for your son.’ 8he shed tears of joy, and considered 
herself a fortunate mother, rejoicing because the Avorshipful congregation, 
an object of respect even to Tirthaijkaras, asked for the gift of her son. 
But though she felt joy on this account, she was not free from dcspoiiiiency. 


^ I read here AvitJi fho help of T, a and j8, sania^^tavamgavatamac depc ca 

sa'maM(ix>anya-prave{:e, nih^esafjimdhire nagare ca. For jiravege a reads prdm^i; and 
jS pravesini. Vavi^e is clearly wanted. 

" So called, as containing twelve villages or towns. (IJiibler’s H.C, p. GO.) 

^ Now Dhanduka. (Bilhler’s H.C. ibid.) P. has Dhaiidnkka. 

So Buhler with a and j8. The text gives Caviga. I have represented 
modha by ^riinodha, as it api)oars from Buliler’s H.C. p. 7 and note, that 
these merchants are now called Crirnodh Vanias from Moclhera their original 
settlement. , 

^ a reafis Cdniundd-'iidma-gof rajdyd : (lotrajayCim. The sense would be 

“the first letter of the name of Camnnda, the family goddess.” 

The word vnsahilrd denotes a temple wdth a monastery, &o., attaclu^d to it. 

< Yugapradlidna. Professor Leumann says “ a person whose fame extends over 
a wliple age (as over the Kali ago or the Dvapara age, &e.). The word is applied 
to the leaders or heroes of Jaina tradition.” 

* I road with a and iS, frlsayghastvatputram ydcitum ilidgata. This is the reading 
of P also, but the gh is imperfectly forjuod. , 
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for she had to tell her visitors that his father was exceedingly heretical,^ 
and such as he was, he was not at the time in the village. Then those 
merchants" said, ‘Give your son yourself.^ AVhen they said this, that 
mother, in order to atone for her sins, piously gave to that teacher her-« 
son, who was possessed of infinite merits. Immediately she learnt that 
the teacher’s name was Devacandrasuri. He asked the boy if he would 
become a disciple, and he answ^ered ‘Yes’"*; so, when the teacher 
returned, he went with him to Ivarnrivati. He began to be brought up by 
tutors, ill the house of tlie minister Udayana, with his sons.^ In the 
meanwhile Cficiga returned from another village, and hearing what had 
taken place, he took a vow not to take any food until he saw his son, and 
having found out the name of tliat religious teacher, he arrived in 
Kariifivati. When the father reached the teacher’s house, being angry, he 
saluted the teacher with scant respect. The teacher, perceiving that 
Cficiga Avas in quest of his son, skilfully endeavoured to win him over by 
all kinds of persuasions, and brought there the minister Udayana, who, 
regarding him as a brother in the faith, took him to his own house, and 
feasted him there with as much attention as if he had been his elder 
brother. After that, he put his son Ciiijgadeva in his lap, with a gift of 
five things, and offering him three garments of fine cloth, and three lakhs, 
which he placed before him, ho endeavoured to win him over by his 
affectionate attentions. Cficiga said to him, ‘ The price of a Ksatriya is 
one thousand and eighty ; the price of a horse is seventeen hundred and 
fifty ; the price of even a Worthless merchant is ninety-nine elephants ; 
that is equal to ninety-nine lakhs ; but you, by offering mo three 
lakhs, arc really betraying niggardliness under the veil, of gene- 
rosity. The fact is that my son is invaluable, and your kindness is 
most invaluable. Let that kindness be the price to buy my son. 
But your heap of money is not to be touched by mo, like the 
remnant of an offering to Qiva.’^ When Cilciga stated the position of 

‘ Thi.s means probably that ho felt, witli tlio majority of his coiintryuieii, that Jiis 
happiiioss iji a fiituro state depended upon the regular presentation, of the funeral 
obhiiion by his .son. (See JJiililcr’s H.C. X). 9.) Before tf7drf/o’ ‘pi 1* inserts ttparaih. 

- According to a and /3, tliis suggestion camo from her rohitions. 

'I'he word di7/>.s'«w whieJi 1 have so translated, is omitted in a and /8. 

This •was accor«ling- to proscription. Strictly speaking, a .laina monk must 
Join the order of his <nvn accord. But Hofrath Biihler ])oinr.s out that, in. practice, 
the order of .laina Yatis is not rocruitod by voluntary (Milistment, but the rich 
members of tJie Jaina community buy boys from their parents. These boys are 
often the illegitimate sons of ifimhr widows. 

^ So in the Pari(;istax)arvan (ed. Jacobi), j). 209, 1. 10, prince Kiinula, at the ago of 
eight years, is takeii care of at Ujjayini by hcilad)iaral'ai(t, the very word used hen.'!. 
Biihler (H.C. p. 10) shows tliat the jdace where those occurrences took place was 
probably Cambay, not Karnavatf. ' 

^ This looks as if Cilciga, like his king, wavered between paivism and Jainism. 
Therein, perhaps, consisted his heresy, in the eyes of his wife. The Sanskrit word 
is nirvidlyamj which is sx)ecialiy' u])plied to llow'ers offered to a god. 
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affairs with regard to his son in these words, the mind of that famous 
minister Udayana was filled with joy, and ho embraced him with eager 
cordiality, and exclaiming, ^ Bravo 1 bravo ! ’ spoke as follows, ‘ If ho is 
made over to mo as an adopted son, he Avill have, like a magician’s 
monkey,^ to make bows to all men, and will bo merely an object of 
contempt, but if he is made over to this religious teacher, he will himself 
attain the position of a religious teacher, and will, like the new moon, 
become an object of adoration to the three worlds. Therefore judge the 
matter aright and speak.’ When the minister said this to him, he 
answered, ‘ Your judgment is final,’ and so he was conducted to the 
religious teacher and caused his son to be given to him. After that, 
Caciga celebrated the festival of his son’s renouncing the world. Then, 
like' Agastya, by means of the attractive character of his unequalled 
intelligence, that son sucked up the whole ocean of language as a child 
sucks its fist, and having llioronghly learnt every point of knowledge, ho 
became famous by the name of Hemacandra, wliicli was given to him by 
his teacher. Inasmuch as his mind was grounded in all the received 
religious treatises and Ilpauisads, and his body was adorned with the 
thirty-six good points of a Jaina doctor, his religious teacher formally 
conferred on him that dignity,” When the king heard this account of the 
birth of the teacher Hcmacarya, ho rejoiced still more than before. Then, 
in tlie commencement of the building of the temple of Somanatha, the 
putting down of rough stones ® having taken place, the king showed to the 
teacher Hemacandra the letter of the pancakula announcing the auspicious 
news, and said, “ How is the commencement of this temple to attain its 
due proportions without impediment?” When thus questioned by the 
foremost Jiiaii of the country, the worshipful teacher thought of some 
appropriate course, and replied, “ In order to remove all impediments to 
this pious work, let the king either observe strict chastity or abfstineiice 
from wine and llosh, one of the tAvo, mitil the flag is set up on tlie 
temple.” When the king heard this speech, ho chose the self-denial of 
abstinence from wine and fiesli, and throwing water on the image of C^iva, 
he took that vow. When, after the lapse of tvyo years, that temple was 
completed as far as the sotting up of the finial and flag, the king Avished 
to put an end to his voav, and requested the permission of the teacher ; 
but he replied, “ If you desire to visit this temple, which is a memorial 
of your glory*, and the god, who wears a half-moon for his crest,® at the 

' Yogimarhiia. - Agastya drank np t]io ocean. 

Siddhiii^ta. ■* SUri. 

® I ]fead 1cliara° with P, a and jS, because I do not understand the pkham'’ of the 
printed text. 

® i.e. 
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same time, tlie proper time to put an ejid to the vow is at the end of the 
pilgrimage to that shrine.*’ When the great hermit Ilomacandra had said 
this, he rose up, and as the king’s heart was filled with changeless allectioii 
called forth by his thirty-six good points, he praised him only in the 
meeting. His courtiers, who were without cause hostile to Hemacandra, 
could not endure the accumulation of his glory : — 

Tlie mean man cannot anyhow endure to behold the exaltation of the man 
of radiant merit, 

The moth ^ even burns its own body to extinguish the bright iiame of the 
candle. 

On this principle, they did not even scruple to commit the crime of 
backbiting, and they uttered calumnies against him, to the effect that he 
was addicted to excessive complaisance, and said only what the king 
approved, being skilled in the arts of a courtier. “ If this is the case,” - said 
they, ‘*when becomes to-morrow, entreat him earnestly to join in the 
pilgrimage to the temph? of Somanatha.” The king did so, and the Jaina 
doctor said, “ What lU'ed is there to show much zeal about inviting one 
who is hungry ? Why make one who is longing, listen to the cry of the 
peacock 1 So runs the popular proverb, and in accordance with it, I ask, 
why does your Majesty exert yourself to press hermits, whose very pro- 
fession is the visiting of sacred places 1 ” When the teacher accepted in 
these words, the king continued, “ Will you take a litter suitable to you 
and so on, and, other conveyances and requisites ?” Hemacandra answered, 
“ We will go on foot and so acquire merit, but we will take leave of you 
immediately, and, proceeding by short stages, will pay our adorations to 
^atruiijaya, Ujjayanta, and other famous holy places, and will meet you 
when you enter Pattana.”'^ He said this and acted accordingly. The 
king, travelling with all his equipage, reached Pattana in a few marclies, 
and was very much delighted at meeting the great hermit Hemacandra, 
and being accompanied by the Ganda Brhaspati, who advanced to receive 
him, he entered the city with great rejoicing. He mounted the steps of 
Somanatha’s temple, and after .showing his respect by grovelling on the 
earth, he ardently embraced the Uyga of (^iva, in accordance with his 
long-protracted unparalleled impatience to behold it; then, having his 
mind bewildered by the saying of the votaries of false religions, “These 

1 A gloss in a gives Ichailyota, fire-fly. This is No. 1167 in Bohtlingk’s Indischo 
Spriiche. Ho takes it from the Siibhasitarnava. 

^ The reading of a gives “ If this is not tho case,’* yadyevam na . , 

Here Somanathapattana. « 

* He was, according to Biihler (H.C. p. 27), the priest of Somauatha’s temple. 
According to tho Bombay cdUor the word Ganda means ascetic. 
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Jainas worship no other god hut the Jina,” lie spoke to Ilemacaiidra as 
follows, If it is seemly for you, then worship Somecvara with these 
pleasing offerings.” Heniacandra consented to do so, and after adorning' 
his body with a pair of charming bleached garments that were brought 
from the king’s treasury, he ascended the threshold of the temple, while 
Jh-haspati, by the king’s orders, gave him his hand to lean on, and, after 
reflecting a little, he said aloud, Since IMahadeva, the dweller in Kaihisa, 
is really and actually present in this temple, wearing a body covered with 
erect hairs, as if with armour, double your oft'ering.” Wben he had said 
this, he worshipped (^liva with the five cereiiionies of worship, according to 
the ritual of initiation prescribed in the Qiva Parana, namely, the rites of 
inviting^ the god, veiling the head, bodily contortions, inscribing mnnircu^^ 
throwing them aAvay, and so on ; and at the end he recited the following 
stanzas : — 


At whatever time, under 'whatever conditions, 

Whoever thou art, hy whatever name known, 

If thou art that one free from the stain of sin. 

That only one, — honour to thee, 0 adorable being ! 

Whether he be Brahma or Visuu or Oiva, honour to that being, 
in whom passion, and the other feelings that produce the germination of the 
seed of birth, are extinguished ! 

With tlieso and other hymns of praise Hemacaiidra praised tlie god, 
making at the same time a profound obeisance, while tlio king, accompanied 
by all the courtiers, looked on with astonishment, and when he had ceased, 
the king himself, having been instructed in the ceremonial of worship by 
Brhaspati, worshipped Chva with the utmost faith, and afterwards offered 
on the stone of piety his own weight in gold, and olepliauts and other great 
gifts, and performed the ceremony of waving lights in front of the idol with 
camphor incense. Then he dismissed all his courtiers, and entered the 
inner sanctuary of the temple, and said to Ilemacaiidra, ‘‘There is no god 
like Qiva, there is no king equal to me, there is no great hermit that can be 
compared with you, and since, owing to the power of supremely auspicious 
fortune, the conjunction of these three has been brought about here, and 
since it is doubtful who is the real god, inasmuch as various gods are estab- 
lished hy the arguments of various sects, do you noAV in this holy place 
declare to me with true speech who is the god that can give sal valion.”'- 
When the king addressed the teacher Heniacandra in those words, he re- 
flected a little in his mind, and said to the king, “ Let us trouble ourselves 

* 

^ In the ^7iva Purana tlio ivord dedhana is used. 

^ 1 read with P, mukti^n'adam. » 
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no further about the sayings of the Puranas and the systems ! I will ex- 
hibit to you Somecvara, present in bodily form, in order that from his 
mouth you may loom the way of siilvatioii.” When he said this, the king^s 
mirid was filled with astonishment, and he said to himself, What can lie be 
planning that he says this ? ” Hemacandra continued, ‘‘ Undoubtedly the 
god is hidden here, and we are here motionless worshippers in accordance 
with the instructions of the priest ; so, if wo both do our parts thoroughly,^ it 
will be easy to make the god appear : I Avill meditate, and yoxi must throw on 
incense of black aloe wood, and must not desist until the three-eyed god liimself 
appears, and puts a stop to it.”=^ Then both of them did as arranged, and 
the inner sanctuary of the temple was darkened Avith the thick smoke of 
incense, and the candles representing the circle of the asterisms aati’o exlin- 
guishcil ; Avhen suddenly a light Avas diffused resembling the brightness of 
the sun, and .as the king in his howildorment rubbed his eyes and gazed, he 
belicld OA^er the Avatcr-recoptacle of thei/y^/a, an ascidic gleaming like piir(3 
gold, of iiicomparalile shape and unfathomable nature, hard to behold by 
mortal eyes. The king felt the shape A\dth the palm of liis baud from liis toe to- 
liis matted hair, and having ascertained that it Avas a manifestation of the god, 
in his devotion he prostrated himself so as to touch tlie surface of the earth 
with five limbs,'* and humbly said, “ 0 lord of tlio world, my eyes have been 
satisfied by beholding thee ; satisfy Avitli the favour of thy commands my two 
ears.” When he had made this petition, he remained silent, and then from 
the mouth of the god, which Avas a sun to illumine the darkness of delusion, 
a divine speccli Avas revealed, “ King, this great hermit is an incarnation of 
all the gods ; he knoAvs the nature of all the throe times, because he holds 
them in his hand like pearls, owing to his direct intuition of the supreme 
Brahma. The Avay of salvation taught by him admits of no doubt.” When 
QivEL had said this, he disappeared ; and the king Avas in a state of great 
excitement ; the teacher Hemacandra exhaled the breath that he had been 
keeping in, and relaxed the forced posture in Avhich he had been sitting, 
and exclaimed, ‘^ King!” '^ and AA^as intending to, say, “ Live long ! 
advance thy foot ! ” Avhen the monarch, abandoning his kingly pride OAving 
to his iiitervieAV with his favourite deity, and modestly inclining his crest, 
said, “ Tell me what I am to do.” Thereupon Hemacandra administered to 
him on the spot a voav to abstain from flesh and Avine till the close of his 

' I tlihik that dvandva refers to the two perfonuancos, not to the two '()erformers. 

2 1 omit devam, which is not found in P, a and j8. These three MSS. also omit 
sa and ayaiii. 

* The head, the two hands and the two knees, as pointed out in a note in the 
Bombay edition. * 

^ For ydjanamiti I road rCijanniti, and for jivapa dddradJidryaidmiti^ I TOSiA*jlva 
pddo *vadhdryatdmiti with a and /S. The latter expression occurs on pages 95, 170 
and 257. P gives jlva pddem *v(»ihdryatdm iti. 
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life ; and the teaclier atnl the king i returned from that place, and reached 
the glorious Aiiahillapura. The king was entirely converted by the words 
of the pure religious treatises, of sanctifying virtue, because they pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the Jina, and obtained the title of “ Chief of 
Jainas/’ At his request the lord composed the History of the sixty-three 
great men,” and the purifying “ Yogacastra,” together with the “ Praises 
of the twenty Yitaragas.”"' Moreover, at the lord’s suggestion, the king 
forbade the slaughter of living creatures for fourteen years in all the 
eighteen countries subject to him : and he caused to be built in various 
places 1440 * temples. He accepted the twelve vows,“ the foundation of all 
true piety, and when the third vow, involving the abstinence from the 
receiving of things not given, was being explained, the king, having been 
informed that the crimes of taking the property of w^eeping widows were a 
special cause of guilt, summoned the oflicer^* who presided ov(T that 
department, and tore up his estiiiiate of income from tliafc source^ amount- 
ing to seventy-two lakhs, and jcmitted the claims. When they were 
remitted, the king was praised by the learned in the followijig stanza; — 

What previous lords of earth, Raghu, ^ahusa, Xabhaga, Bharata and others 
did not relinquisli, 

Though tliey w(?re born in tlic Krla age, 

That very wealth of weeping widows thou relinquishing no^v out of pity, 
Art, 0 king Kumsirapfda, the very crest-jcwcl of great ones. 

The lord Hernacandra also congratulated tho king in the following 
couplet, — , 


^ The Bombay cdilor liiis a nofco: vlmh k^o/id-iiyuh ^irthicyd amjah k^dnith iixtih. 
Tliitj ovidontly refers to the mailing kimindfjutl. ^ 

- Try-n^firalukrt-jiarusararitam. I’nvfessor Jaoobi, ivi tho preface to his o lit.ioti of 
the Paritp’stapsirvJMi, aa ai)peiulix to this work, remarks, “Tho Hixty-ihrooraldlcd- 
punisdn are the ereafc •[)crsona^es divine or human, wlio, aceordiag to tlu! beiiof of 
theJainas, Jiave, since the xn’escat order of things, risen in tiio history of tho 
worltl, and directed or influenced its enurso j they eoniprise the twonty-fonr 
Tirthakaras or prophets, the twelve Cakravartins or iiuivorsal monarch-;, the nine 
Vusudevas, tlie nine Ihiladovas, and tho nine Prativasiidovas. With tho exception 
of the last two Tirthakaras, rar<;vanatha and Mahavii’a, all those .^roat inon 
must be regarded as belongiug not to history but to mythology or cjiical 
fiction.” 

For an account of tho books referred to, s<ie Bulder’s H.C. pp. 8d-8o. 

■* Or according to ld44. 

The five “lesser” and tho seven “ disciplinary ” vows. The latter couipriso 
two classes, viz. the three “ meritorious ” vows, and tho four proper “ disciplinary” 
vow.s. (Hoernlo, Uvasaga Oasao, Appendix, p. 34.) 

** Pancakula. 

' I^rid in a, laddmpatfalia'ih. But the reading of the printed text really gives tho 
same sense. Biihler (H.C. p. 31)) shows from tlie Cakiiritalfi that this custom was 
prevalent in Mahva. (See also Forbes’s Has Malii, p tlOO.) Biihler also tolls us that 
it was coiitraiy to the Snifti. * • 
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A king, by taking the wealth of those that have no sons, constitutes himself 
a son, 

But thou, contentedly rclinquisliing it, art become in truth the grandfather 
of kings. 

Then the king appointed the noble minister Udfiyana leader of an army 
to make war on a chief of Surristra, named Sum vara, ^ and sent him off with 
all necessary forces. But he, when ho reached the city of Yardhamana, 
being desirous of prostrating himself before the feet of Rsabha, asked - all 
the lieads of provinces to march on in front of him, and went himself to- 
the Viraahi'^ mountain, and with pure faith worshipped with all appropriate 
observances the feet of the god. When he went on to adore, in accordance 
with prescribed ritual, the mltyas, a mouse seized a taper, wliich was one of 
the series of lights called asterisms, when it was all blazing, and ran into a. 
hole in the wooden temple. The god’s bodyguard made the mouse drop 
the taper, hut after that, the minister, as his uicditations hud been disturbed 
by the incident, and he was afraid that the god’s wooden temple would he 
destroyed, conceived a desire to restore the dilapidated temple ; and there- 
fore took before tlie f(^ot of the god the vow to eat only one meal every day 
and other vows of the kind. After that, lie marched on, and reached 
the eiicampmeiit of his army, and aU engagement took place with that 
hostile chief. As the king’s force was defeated by his cncmi(!s, the great 
Udayaua himself rose up to tight. Then his liody was mangled by the blows 
of the enemy, and he was carried ^ to his quarters weeping bitterly. When 
his followers asked the cause of his lamentation, the minister told tlieni, as 
his death was near, that in his desire to restore the ruined (jJatrnnjaya 
temple and (^akiiuika temple, he had laid on his back a debt to the deity. 
TJien they said, “Your soii.s, named Yaghhata ami Amrabhata, Avill take a 
vow and restore these t^vo holy places, anefYo this etlect we will be their 
sureties.^' AVlieii they gave this guarantee, the minister thought himself 
foitniiate, and the hairs on his body stood erect from joy, and ho sought for 
a certain man of pious conversation to aid him in making his linal act o f 
faith.'* 

As he could not be found, they brought a certain servant disguised as 
the man wanted, and when he was announced, the minister rubbed his feet 
against his owm forehead, and made his final act of faith under ten h(*ads, 

' Or Samusara, 

" All three MSS. give ahhyarthya. I follow tlioni. 

1’he i)ure mountain. It appears to mean the yatrnnjaya mountain. 

J read iiliaft with a and /3. 

“ Antydruclka'nd, The word drddhavd is translated on page ko of my Jvatha 
Ko 9 a, “ reconciliation with all.” This is probably incorrect. The drddhand there 
found seems to contain ten juarts. The reference is, as Professor Leumann points. 
out, 4 to the ttn Jaiiia cominandments. 
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and so the blessed XJdayana passed to the next world. But the servant, 
perfumed with the sweet savour of the minister’s pious aspirations, as a 
mean tree by the proximity of a sandal-wood tree, took a vow of starvation, 
and brought his life to an end on mount Raivataka. Then those followers 
of his reached the city of Anahilla, and informed Vagbhata and Ainrabhata 
of what hail occurred, and they took the very same vows, and began tlie 
restoration of the dilapidated temples. In two years the tomplo on the 
holy Qatriihjaya was finished, and a man who had arrived from that place, 
came to the brothers and announced the good nows, and even while he was 
nimouucing it, another man amved, and said, “The temple is cracked.” 
Then, on hearing that speech, which was like boiling lead, Vrigbbata took 
leave of king Kumarapala, making over Ids seal of ollice to tbo groat 
minister Kapardin, and with four thousand horse reached the i)laiii at the 
foot of the Qatruhjaya mountain, and founded there a city called Vaghhata- 
pura after his own name. Tl»e artificers investigated the cause of the 
crack, and said, “The wind, wlien it ent(us into a tomplo with a cloister,^ 
does not go out.” So that minister rellected on tins answer, and on the 
fact that a tomplo without a cloister involves childlessness,'- and said to 
himself, Though I may have no posterity, let me have a posterity of good 
works, and let my name be in the roll of previous restorers, Bliarata and 
others ! ” Having thus reflected in his far-seeing mind, the minister filled 
up with stones the space between the two walls of the cloister, and the 
temple having been finished in three years, he ijivited the congregation of 
Pattana to the place to witness the setting up of the finial and its rod on 
it, and caused the ling to be erected with great rejoicing in V.S. 1211. lie 
set up acetone image with the help of tlie workmen belonging to the 
Mammaiuya (j^uarry, whom ho summoned for the purpose. The Icing 
erected an image of Parevanatha in the3 name of his father in the Tribhii- 


' I have taktvTi hhrama to moan a cloister, ns Dr. Burgt'ss ti'.'insliitOfT hiiamii by 
“cloister” (fatrunjayii, temiiles, pp. 21, 22j. Hut it may possibly moan “a 
conduit.” 

® C and a have niranvayntdm. This I have translated. Perhnps it imvwli.iriidm 
stands for niraiiatyatdih. P lias ninrradijaidui with the to.\t. I tiiink that it is a 
IVakritizin^ form. 

P nispanne, which I follow. 

* llfFr. Couseiis writes in a letter, w'hich Dr. Hur'.'-oss liss kindly shown mo, “ I 
understand that the term kidarwhuidapratisthd refers sololv to the sottinj^ np of 
tho Icalai'/i or pot-linial, tiio danda bein^ the polo or stick which snpjiorts the tlnial 
and uiion. which it is sot up. With a small kalara- made solid, it would not ha 
required, tho neck of tho same taking its pl!ic(3, but it is always required with tho 
larger and more complex kalar,as, especially those made of hollow metal.” Tho 
setting up of tho llagstaff is often a separate fiiricHon, according to Mr. Cousens, 
and this harmonizes with the descriptions given by our author. 

I read ^biinham. 

^ P gives nrpatipUur^j wliich W'ould moan that Vagbhata erected the imago in tho 
name of tho king’s father. It is perhaps meant that V^Jigbhata did all these pious 
works. » 
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vanaprda temple in Vagbhatapura. Moreover, before he caused all this to 
be done, he gave twenty-four gardens in the city round the rampart, and 
grants of laud, dwciling-liouses, and so on, to the god’s attendants, in 
order to keep up the worship of the holy place. As for the expendi- 
ture on that restoration of the holy place, the following couplet will show 
it : — 

How can YiTgbhatadeva he described by the wise in that temple. 

On wliicli a crore and sixty lakhs were spent ? 

Here ends the story of the restoration of the temples on the holy mount 
^atruhjaya. 

Then Amrahhata, the bravest "warrior in the world, began the erection of 
the temple called Cakunikavihara in Bhrgupura ^ for tlie good of his 
father’s soul ; hut owing to the neighbomhood of the ^^armadfi, when the 
trench for testing the site was being dug, the ground suddenly closed and 
the workmen were injiiied ; then, as ho was overpowered by compassion, 
he blamed himself severely, and leapt into the opening with his wife and 
children.'^ By that extraordinary courage of his that obstacle was removed, 
and tlio stones were laid and the whole temple was liiiislied. On the 
occasion of the setting up of the finial and its rod, he brought there by 
invitation the congregations of the town,** and honoured them Ixjconiingly 
w'ith complimentary offerings of food, clotlies, and ornaments, and dis- 
missed the neighbours to tlieir homes. Then, as a favourable moment was 
approaching, he induced the congregation of the glorious Anahillapura to 
come there, preceded l:»y the venerable doctor Heraacandra, and accom- 
panied by the king, and he gratified them with sincere proofs of his affection 
and goodwill, and with ornaments and other gifts, and proceeding to set up 
the flag, he himself caused his own house to be plundered by petitioners, 
and he set up a Hag with a great banner on the temple of the holy 
fSuvrata,‘'^‘and in Ijis excessive joy he celebrated a dance there with great 
zeal. At the end of it, by the king’s request he took a. candlestick to wave 
before the image, ^ and gave a horse to the reverend man who kept the 

^ i.q. Baroacli. - P and « give chadite-?i(., covered. 

•* This is jiorhapa a closer parallel to the story ot‘ Curtins than that given by 
Professor Bon flail ou p. -181 oL’ the Iloyal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1888. 

I lind ill P, mmustanatjarar, and in «, sanmncfiiara''. I have endeavoured to 
translate the reading in the printed ti 3 xt. 

* P and a give sfimantesn . 

The twentieth Tirthaykara. 

" It appears from a communication made to the Times of India, of the 13fck 
April, 1889, that the llnials and the imago are sometimes sdt up at the same time. 

“ The auspicious thno has come, the signal is immediately given, tand amidst a 
groat din of tomtoming and squealing of pipes, the fhiials arc dropped into po.sition, 
and at the same inomeiit the image is raised to its position 07i its high pedestal. 
Every one now presses forwani, and crowds into the temple, to salute the newly- 
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door ; and the king himself performed the ceremony of placing a tUdka on 
the image ; and being assisted by seventy-two military chiefs, who waved 
chowries, and scattered flowers and performed other services, he gave a 
bracelet to the bard who then arrived, whereupon the king, seizing him in 
his arras, compelled him by force to i)ut down the auspicious lump, w’hich 
he was waving in front of the imago. 

Then Amrabliata worshipped the feet of the lioly teacher Suvrata, and 
honoured his co-religionists, and asked the king why he hurried on so the 
rite of waving the light.^ Then the king said, “As a gambler, in the over- 
mastering excitement of gambling, stakes his head and other things, so 
you, if further implored hy petitioners, through an over-mustering passion 
of generosity, w’ould give away to tliom even your head.” But the teacher 
Ilemacundra said to liim, “ My heart has been so transported b,y your 
world-trauscending pious conduct, that I liave forgotten the vow of never 
praising mcji, which I have followed from my lurtli, — 

What would he the use of the Krta age, if you were not present ? Can 
that b(} the Kali age in wdiich you arc ? 

If you live born in the Kali age, lot it be the Kali ago ! What need we 
the Ki'UiV’ 

Having in those words oixjwessed their admiration of Amrahliata’s 
conduct, tlie teacher and the king^ returned homo. 

When tln.^ lord Heinacandra reached home, a farewell letter canu? from 
Amral)hata, who had been reduced to a state of extreme exhaustion by a 
sudden illness produced by a godd(?s.s. Heinacandra understood that, at 
the Very moyieiit when the great-hearted man was dancing on tlie spire of 
his temj)l(r, he was smitten witli disease hy the heretical goddesses.-^ 
Having come to this conclusion, the next morning tlio lord Hew up 
tlnmigh the air with the ascetic Yacaccandra, and in the twinkling of an 
eye adorned wiili Ids presence the grounds in the Jieighbourliood of 
Bhrgiipura, and in order to propitiate Saindhavi he adopted the statuesque 
posture, but as she made him an object of contempt by putting out her 
tongue at him, lie threw grains of rice into a mortar, and the Ganin 
Ya<;a<,*candra pounded them with a pestle ; then, at the first l)low of the 
pestle, the temple shook ; at the second blow the image of the goddess 

iustullod iinfigc, and. i)resoiits arc oxchanj'cd licfcwcen the donor of clic tonij)le and 
liis relatives and those who took part in the ceremonies.” 

The above is from the pen of Mr. A. Couseus, and my attention was directed to 
it by Dr. llnrgess. 

^ I read with o, s(tivararritrika''. 

- Here the ilah.er MSS. give kmnidpati. V agrees with th< 

■* Dor “ heretical gods” sec Htihlcr, “A legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura,” 
p. 0, lines 2-3. Perhaps the plural is used hero to indicate rosj 

■* I road with a, khccanifjatyofpatya. The reading of*l8, "’dtyati'a supports this.^ 
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came from its pedestal, and fell at the feet of the lord Hemacandra, ex- 
claiming, ‘^Deliver me, deliver me from the blows of the thunderbolt'- 
bearer.” Thus, having restrained by force of blameless science the dele- 
terious influence of the heretical demons,^ who were at the bottom of thef* 
whole illness, they went to the temple of Suvrata. 

May the mys of the nails on the feet of the lord Suvrata protect us, 

The bridges over the ocean of existence, the candles shooting up to guide 
travellers on the path of happiness, 

The props that support the universe, the meteors rising to bewilder the 
views of opponents, 

Moreover," the things which alone perform the functions of a firm binding- 
post for tlie elephant of our mind ! 

Having worshipped with these praises the hermit Suvrata, and having 
refreshed Ainrabhata with the bath of convalescence," they returned 
home. 

The king ‘ placed the three finials of the king, the sovereign of Koijkana, 
in three i)laces, on the Caitya of the blessed Udayana, on the Qakimika 
temple, and on the clock-liouse. 

Here ends the story of Ainrabhata, the gramlfalhor of the king. 

Then, on another occasion, the king, iiained''* Kumaraprda, desiring to 
acquire learning, had the treatise of Kiliuandaki on policy read to him for 
a time after dinner by a certain Icunicd man, with the approbation of tlio 
minister Kapanlin. They came to the couplet : — 

The king is the mainstay of creatures like the rain-cloud. 

For even, if the rain-cloud be somewhat wanting, it is possible to live, but 
not if the king be wanting in any respect.^ 

When the king heard this maxim, he said, “The king is compared to a 
cloud, using the word awpamyaP When Kumarapilla said this, all the 
courtiers made signs of approbation ; " hut the kfng observed that the 
minister Kapardin cast his face down to the ground ; so afterwards he 
asked him the reason in private, and the minister said as follows : “ Since 

* I find in a, vyaniarlndm, female doinons. - I road kiuca' with 

I presmuo that this is the fffiusl’i-shifd of the Brigli-o-Iiahar. 

Then) is no nominative in the test. Tho reading rdjna/i is supported by the 

^ Passages like this show that our author’s work is a collection mainly of dis- 
jointed anecdotes. 

® No. 3900 in Uohtlingk’s Iiidischo Spriiehe. He finds it in tho HitopadoQa and 
tho (^arggadharapaddhati. Ho translates Parj.anya by “ Kegeifgott.” Hut, when 
used by a Jaina, it means “cloud,” as the Jainas arc not allowed to say “Tho 
god rains.” 

' Is'yvucandni. • 
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your Majesty used yourself the word auj)amya^ and the use of this word is 
contrary to all the grammars, hand since, nevertheless, tlie obsequious courtiers 
made signs of approbation,” it was for two reasons appropriate that I should 
oast my face down to the ground. Moreover, in accordance with a maxim 
that a w’orld without a king is better than an ignorant king, an evil report 
will circulate in the countries of hostile sovereigns. jS"ow in this sense the 
words upameyam^ anpamyam and itpamd, and so on, are correct.” After 
that speech, the king, in order to comprehend the etymology of Avords, 
began the stud}" of treatises, commencing with the alphabet, under a certain 
teacher, and in one year read three poems with their commentaries, and so 
gained the title of Vicnracaturmukha.-^ 

Here ends the story of the studies of Kumaraprila, who w"as called 
V icar acaturmukha. 

On a certain occasion a poet, named Yieveevara, came from Benares to 
Pattnna, and arrived in the meeting of the literary coterie of the doctor 
Hemacandra. AVhen the king Kumarapala was present, he uttered in this 
meeting, — 

Alay the cowherd ITemacaiidra protect you, hearing aloft his rug and stick — 

Having said so miudi, he paused for a while, and the king looked at 
him angrily. Then he continued, — 

Driving out to graze in the Jaiiia pasture the cattle of the six systems ! 

Having fatisfied by this second verse of the couplet those present in the 
meeting, lie gave Efimacanclra and the others a stanza to complete. The 
whole stanz/i ran as follows : — 

Being in the midst of her female friends, surrounding her in the game of 
closing eyes, 

She was rejected by them on this ground, “ Her two clear eyes cannot he 
closed with two hands, 

And she will he detected everyivhere by the rays of light shooting forth 
from the moon of her face;” 

Thus the maiden was rejected, w^eopiiig for her eyes and face, and blaming 
herself. 

When the stanza was completed by the great minister Kapardin by 
supplying the line, '‘Thus the maiden was rejected, d:c.,” the poet 

^ P reads sarvavydliaraneitu apaprayo'jc paticchawh)' ^ but a and B give apniyof/c 
ebJiiV®. llofratk Biililcr tiiinks that, if Ave ro.ad sail fov path, or simply insert .sat/, 
P j^ivt>s a good dense. 

- llcre a and B give nyuncane. 

i.o. Brahma of discrimination. This story is also found in the Kumarapala- 
carita. (Biihler, H.C. p. 82.) * 
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thereupon threw his necklace, worth fifty thousand, on the neck of 
Kapardin, saying, “ It is a line composed by Sarasvati herself.” Then 
the king, astonished at his cleverness, wished to retain him about his 
person, but he said, — 

Karna has come to exist only in story ; the city of Benares is scant of 
people ; 

The bay steeds of ITammira neigh joyously in the quarter of Hari ; ^ 

This heart of mine is longing for the field of Prabhasa,' 

That hugs the salt water, which itself longs to embrace Sarasvati. 

When he had said this, being taken leave of by the king, and having 
been rewarded liy him, lie went to his de.stination. 

One morning, early, the minister Kapardin, after he had made his 
salutation, was asked, “ AVhat is this in your handr’ and he answered 
in the Prakrit language, “ Ifamdai ^ (a myrobalan). The lord Ifeinacaudra 
said, “What! even nowadays?” Kapardin, with his well-known 
quickness, seeing the artful meaning of liis question, said to him, “Not 
nowadays. How could it be so ? The last hdter has become first, and 
is lengthened by a mdtr<V* Hemacandra, with his eyes overtlowing with 
tears of joy, praised Kapardin’s cleverness in the presence of Rfimacandra 
and. the other pandits. They, not undm-staiiding the real meaning of it 
all, said, “Why is it so clever?” Hemacandra said, “In Hanidai 
lurked the statement ^ llalcdw mdaV (the i(3tter Ha laments).« As 
soon as I said, *WJiat iio\vaday.s ? ^ he, seeing the point of the question, 
answered, ‘Not^’ nowardays,’ because formerly tho letter w- as read at the 
end of tho alphabet, and so one might say, ‘Ha laments ?’• but now it 
is placed under tlio same name at the beginning, and is leiigtlieiied by 
a indtrd.’* 

Here^ends tho story of Haradai. 

One day a certain pandit asked if the wor<l Urvaci should be spelt 
“with a palatal or a dental sibilant. Kapardin, while ^lio lonl Hemacandra 
%vas giving some d(;cision, wrote on a piece of paper, “ Urvaci is derived 
from Urnn arnufe'‘ (she enters tluMvide ones),” and threw it into the lap of 

^ Probably .Hari boro niea)is ^'iva, and bis quarter will be the north-east. Ham- 
mh’a w;is kinc: of ^akanibbiU’i. 

- Aceordinj^ to a t^doss in «, Devaiisittana. Dr. Hm-gess (Katbiawad and Kach, 
p. 14) ludls us that Prabhusa Pattaii or Sonianullia is a fainoiis sbrine of the ^aiva 
form of llralimanisni, 

I omit tbo paragraph immediately preceding this. 

* I find in a and P, liavadai vijaa^Kiyumdiici. 

” I iind that Professor Piscbel, on Heiaacandra IV, 445, explains ratfamtau as 
■“ For /mm (7a -we .should read with P, haradai. On Iftie 1 of 229 

after liakdro radai, P iuserls asuiabliir ahhidadlte. 

® 1 3'ead with anena ncddnlm. P has anena na iddmm. There is clcarlva mis- 
print in. the Bombay text. « * But P giv'os Hrii fete. 
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Hemacaiiclra. On the strengfcli of that evidence Homacandra delivered to 
the pandit an opinion that the word should be spelt with the palatal 
sibilant. Hero ends the story of the word Urvad. 

Then, on another occasion, a certain diplomatic agent of the king of the 
Sapadalakaa country came into the court of king Kiimiirapala, and was 
asked by him, ‘‘Is your master prosperous I ” He, being groundlessly 
arrogant, and fancying himself to be learned, sai«l, “ Ho is called Vi^vala, 
because he takes the whole world (vit^vam lati) ; so what doubt is there that 
ho will be victorious ? ” Then the honourable minister Kupardin, being 
put up to it by the king, said, “ The root rmifa or rvalla expresses quick 
going, consequently he is called Vicvala because he Hies i^valati) like a 
bird AVlien ^ the nobhi reported to the king of the Sapadalaksa country 
that his name had been thus turned inside out, ho assumed the name of 
Vigraharaja. The next year that very noble mentioned the name of 
Vigraharaja in the presence of king Kiimarapala, wliereupon the minister 
Kapavdiii explained it, “ VUjni means ‘ deprived of a nose,’ and he has 
reduced (^iva and Narayana {Harajan) to this condition.” When that king 
heard this, he immediately took the name of Kavibandhava (friend of 
poets), being afraid that Kapardiii would pick his name to pieces. 

Then, on another occasion, the Yogacastra was bciing expounded in 
the presence of king Kumarapala, and the tit teen objectionable commeroial 
employments were being read out, and when the pandit Udayacandra 
came to the line, — 

Bantiihec.analchastliitGagromiium (jrahanom akare ' 

(The taking in the mass of teeth, hair of the head, nails, bones, skin and 
• hair of the body,) 

the original text as the lord Hemacandra wu’ote it, he read the W'ords 
^romnam ^ graJianam over and over again. The lord Homacandra , asked 
him if there was anything wrong in the writing, wdiereupon he said that 
the grammatical Sutra,*which directs that the parts of living creatures and 
of musical instruments should take the singular in Dvandva compounds, 
showed that the singular was appropriate in the case of parts of living 
creatures, thus adducing a special rule applicable to this particular case. 
Tlien he was praised by Hemacandra, by the king, and others. 

Here ends the story of Udayacandra. 

Then, once on a time, that royal hermit was eating sweetmeats composed 

’ For ityevam P, a and 0 give anantanuU. 

^ Yogatjastra (ed. Windiseb), III. 105. 

But P, a and 0 give °romvo, as in Windiseb’s edition of tbo Yoga 9 astra. 

* No doubt we should road, witli a and P, lixnblieilc. 
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of flour, milk, cocoanuts and glit? Having reflected a little, he purified 
himself “ by abstaining from all food, and thereupon asked the lord 
Hemacandra whetlier the eating of such sweetmeats was lawful. The lord 
answered him, “ It is lawful for Brahmans and merchants, but not for a 
Ksatriya who has taken a vow to abstain from all impure food, because 
recalls to his mind the taste of meat.’* The king said, “Very good,” and 
asked Hemacandra to prescribe a penance for the impure food that he had 
previously oaten. Hemacandra said, “ Have thirty-two temples built, 
according to the number of 3'our thirty-two teeth.” The king did so. 

In a period of time prescribed by the lord Hemacandra, a merchant 
named Kiuiha^’ came to Pattana from Vatapadraka to have set up an 
image of Mulanayaka ^ in his own temple, and so ho left that image in the 
principal temple of tlie city, and -went to fetch oflerings, and when he 
came back with the offerings he found the door kept by the king’s body- 
guard, and ho could not obtain admittance. After some time had passed, 
the guards who kept the door, left it, but the time ^ for setting np the 
image had passed, so he entered the temple and clung to the feet of the 
lord Hemacandra, and wept, reproaching him. The lord, reflecting that 
the man’s grief could not easily be removed in any other way, went out 
of the painted vestibule,® and seeing by the course of the astcrisms that his 
auspicious moment had arisen in the heaven, said that these images which 
were caused to be set up by the astrologer in a moment fixed with 
reference to a clock, ^ would continue but for three years, whereas this 
image, if set up in the present moment, would last for a long time. The 
merchant had the imago set up immediately, and what the lord had said 
turned out true. Here ends the story of the penance prescrihf.d for eating 
unlawful food. 

The king then asked that a penance might be prescribed for the olfeuce, 
that he committed long ago in taking away the wealth belonging to a 
certain ‘mouse, and so causing its death. Thereupon the lord Hemacandra 
caused to be built for the good of the mouse’s soul, a«tomple called by its 
name.® Moreover, as a certain daughter-in-law of a merchant, whose 
relations, name, village, and connections he did not know, had, when he 

^ Ghrtapura. The -word is used iu the Pari^istapMrvun (ed. Jacobi), XII. 158. 
It is also used by the ComuKuitator on TJvasaga Dasao, I. 34, Dr. lloernle trans- 
lates it by “ pastry fried in clarified butter.” Indian sweetmeats are very sub- 
stantial. 

" I insert pavitrihhuya before iti from a and jS. But P uj^rces with the printed 
text. Of course the visarya is found in these MSS at the end of '^pariham. 

^ Or Kanhada according to a. 

* A title of Adinatha or K.sabha (Dr. Burgess, Oatniujaya and its Temples, p. 20). 

For tlie kCili! of the text, P, a and $ give utsave. 

® I^yyamaiidapa. (See Buhlor’s Arisiiiiha, p. 30.) * 

7 Qka/iM. But a and jS have kiiiaghatikd. 

» i.e. Musakavihara. (Biihlor, H.C. p. 41.) 
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had been fasting for three days on his journey, refreshed him with a dish 
of ground rice mixed with curds, out of gratitude for that kindness, the 
king founded in Pattana the Karamba temple, in order to increase her 
merit. Moreover, the Yukavihara was founded on this wdso. A certain 
undiscerning rich man in the Sapildalaksa country had a louse made over 
to him by his wife, when she was hru.shing his hair. lie took it in the 
palm of his hand, and abused it for causing him annoyance, and after a 
long time crushed it, and so killed it. The officer, wdioso business it was 
to see that no harm was done to living creatures,^ being near him at the 
time, took him to Anahillapura and denounced him to the king. Conse- 
quently, in accordance with the decision of the lord Hemacandra, he was, 
by way of fine for that offence, deprived of all his wcaltli, and the Yfikii- 
viluira was built with it in that very place. 

Here ends the story of the Yiika-vihara. 

Then in Stanibhatirtha," in the general temph) of the Saligavasaliika, 
where tlic ceremony of the lord Hemacandra’s consecration as a monk took 
place, the king restored in a magnificent way a decayed edifice,'^ and 
adorned it with an image made out of a ])recious stone. 

Here ends the story of the restoration of the lord Hcmacandra’s 
Diksavasahika, 

Then, in the temple called Kumaravihara, in Somec;vai’apattana, tlio 
Gaiula Brliaspati ^vas guilty of some offence,'^ and owing to the displeasure 
of the lord Hemacandra was deprived of his appointment. So he came to 
Anahillapura, and ac(|uircd great proficiency in the Soclhavacyaka, and 
paid court to Hcrmacandra. Once on a time he performed the concluding 
ceremony after a four months’ abstinence,® and discharged the duly of 
worshipping* the lord’s feet, by the reverence of twelve movtuneiits, and 
then uttered this stanza, — 

For four months near thy two feet, 0 lord, • 

I liave performed this vow’ of abstaining from prepared food, to atone for 
my sin, 

Xow, as I have rolled away evil by my own budding good conduct, 

Let me, 0 chief of hermits, subsist on rice moistened with water. 


^ AmciriJcdri'poLucalcula. TJiis proves tliat '^ancakula does not uccessarily mean a 
revenue office’'', 
i.q. Cambay. 

^ It was called the Diksavihara. Sco Biililcr, H.C. p. 41. 

' ■* P gives Q'aPtiaviayabiinld^’. Perhaps “adorned with jewels” would be a more 
correct translation. 

“ Ageording to o, “ against the Jaina religion” (JainoAliarmc'). 

® In Buhler’s “ Jaina Stupa at Mathura” the phrases “ retreat ” and “ concluding 
ceremony ” are used. The abstinence was partial in J;bis case. 
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While he was makii)g this petition the king came in, and observing that 
the lord was pleased, he showed Brhaspati the favour of restoring to him 
his api)ointment. 

Here ends the story of the restoration of his appointment to the Ganda 
Brhaspati. 

One day, when the king was holding a general reception, ho put this 
question to an old member of council named Alitjga,^ “ Am I inferior or 
etiual or superior to Siddharaja ? ” Aliijga begged that his answer might 
not be used against him, and then said, “ Siddharaja had ninety-eight - 
virtues and two faults, whereas your Majesty has two virtues and ninety- 
eight faults.” When Aliyga had said this, the king, being disgusted with 
Ids faulty vself, cast liis eye towards his dagger.-" But Aliijga, discerning 
his intention, said to him, Siihlharaja-s ninety-eight virtues were obscured 
by his cowardice in battle and his dissoluteness, wliereas your faults, such 
as stinginess and ' so on, are neutralized by your two virtues, your valour 
in battle^ and your habitual treatment of your neighbours’ wives as sisters.” 
This second speech of Aliijga made the king regain his equanimity. 

Here ends tlie story of Aliijga. 

Then, long ago, in the reign of Siddharaja, a Brahman, named Vamara^i, 
who was a rival of Hemaeandra in the matter of learning, not being able 
to endure, his establishment in a high position, composed this stanza about 
him^ — 

With shawl, on which crawls a series of hundreds of lakhs of lice, loosely 
Heating, 

With mouth full of evil smell from a perpetual accumulation of impurities 
on his teeth, 

With continual snuffling utterance of words, from the obstruction of the 
bridge of his nose, 

Here comes that Hemada ascetic * with his bald head waggling. 

AVhen the lord Hemaeandra heard this utterance .of liis, which was a 
hitter lampoon, ho was very angry in his heart, and accordingly gave vent 
to this severe remark, Pandit, have you not read this grammatical rule, 

^ Probably tho Aliijga who was made jydyanpradhdnaj not tho ^potter who 
received a grant. 

: I road «.>7«n.auaii with a ainl $. Tho text has 90. HoweAXT, 96 socins to bo a 
favourite niunber with our author, as Vikraraaditya conquered 96 riTO.1 kings, and 
►Siddharaja praises the 96 royal virtues of tho king of Maharastra (pp. 6 and 178 of 
tho printed text). 

^ I read with a and jS, kswrikCiydrti caksuh. The text must moan, was about to 
drive his dagger into hia eye. 

* In tho original, Kewnrfa sc ya/f a. The latter word is clearly the modern dlindi 
sevaddj a Jaina ascetic. Both words seem to be formed in accordance with 
Hemaeandra IV. 429 {ed. Piscjiel). 
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‘ The qualifying word precedes * 1 so henceforth you must say, ‘ That ascetic 
Hemada.’ ” Then he made his servants beat him with the butt-end of 
their lances, and dismissed liim. He also caused him to be de])rivcd of 
bis salary, on the ground that in the kingdom of Kumarajiala only blood- 
less execution was permitted. From that time forth he supported himself 
by picking up grains,^ and remained in front of Ilemacandra’s ;pausadha- 
house. Hearing Ana and other royal ascetics reading the Yogacastra, he 
recited this verse with complete sincerity^ — 

Causing sorrow to those who without reason are terrible, 

There rises up the nectar-speech of the glorious Yogacastra 
Of that hermit, surrounded with a circle of snake-like ascetics, 

In whose face was vomited forth the poison of abuse. 

By this speech of Vamarii^i, which Avas like a copious shower of nectar, 
the heat of Hemacandra’s previous anger was extinguished, and he gave 
him a double salary. 

Here ends the story of Vamara^i. 

Then, once on a time, two bards living in the country of Surastra, Avho 
vied Avitli one another in the art of composing duhds^ made an agreement 
that the one whose verses should bo explained by the teacher Hemacandra, 
should pay the expenses incurred by the other, and they arrived in Aua- 
hillapura. Then one, meeting the lord Hemacandra, said, — 

His face is tilled with blessings, the chief of which are Fortune and 
Speech, 

Those, with Avhoni the eyes of the doctor Hemacandra are a little pleased, 
become learned. 

Having said this, he remained near, and after the ceremony of waving 
lights in the Kumarapalavihara was over, the king, intent on worship, 
remained a moment Avith the lord Heinacaiidra’s hand on his back. At 
this moment the other* bard entered, and uttered this couplet, — 
Hemacandra, those whom your hand full of wonderful prosperity holds, 

To them success is presented in such a Avay that faces are beloAV their feet. 

The king was inly astonished at this original utterance of the bard’s, and 
made him repeat it again and again. When he had repeated it three 
times, the bard respectfully said, “Will you give me a lakh for each 
recital ? ” - Then the king caused three lakhs to be given to him. 

Here ends the story of the two bards from Saurastra. 

* KanAhhiksaya. The word is used in the Pari 9 iataparvau (ed. Jacobi) III. 187. 

- In a and 3 and P, the word pathite is repeated. This reading iraproA'^es the 
sense, and I have adopted it. • , ^ 

L 
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Once on a time the great king Kumilrapala was apiDointed head of the 
congregation, and was about to make the pilgrimage to all the holy places, 
and the god’s shrine had already set forth with great pomp. At this time 
he was informed by a couple of posts, ^ who came from a foreign country, 
that Kariia, the king of J3aliala, ^yas marching against him. llis forehead 
was beaded with drops of perspiration, and he abandoned, out of fear, his 
desire of being head of the congregation, and came with the minister 
Vagbhata, and blamed himself at the feet of the lord Heniacandra. Then, 
as that great danger had come upon the king, Hemaeandra reflected a little 
and said, ‘*Iii the twelfth watch from this time your mind will be 
relieved." Having said this, he dismissed the king ; and while the king 
was in a state of bewilderment as to what step to take, a couple of posts 
arrived at the time fixed by Hemaeandra, and informed him that Karna 
had gone to heaven. 

The king flung away his betel and asked them how it happened. They 
informed him that Karna was making a march at night, seated on the fore- 
head of an elephant, and allowed his eyes to close in sleep, and while ho 
was in this state, a gold chain, that ho wore on his neck,- caught in a 
banyan- tree, and hanged him, and so he died. They added that they 
started immediately after his funeral. When the king heard this from the 
tw’o runners, he went immediately to the 2 ?«wyaf//irt-house of Hemaeandra, 
and began to praise him. But Hemaeandra prevented him, though with 
some difficulty.^ Then the king travelled on with seventy-tw’o great 
officers and the whole congregation, Hemaeandra acting as guide on their 
road in tivo senses, and reached the city of Dhiindukka, and the king, 
wishing to preach the faith in the “ cradle- temple ” seventeen cubits iu 
height, which he himself had caused to be built on the site of the house in 
which the lord Hemaeandra was born, and seeing that trouble had arisen 
from the Brahmans, who are naturally treacherous, banished them from 
the country, and in the course of worshipping the holy place of Qatruiijaya, 
he proceeded to go through the series of meditations,, called the ** destroyer 
of pain " and the “ destroyer of works.” While he was engaged in the 
religious service of making various petitions in the presence of the god, he 
heard a bard uttering these lines, — 

The lord gives the joy of success for the sake of one flower, 

As this is certain, do not on any account neglect the excellent Jina, 

As he uttered it nine times, the king gave him nine thousand. 

Then he went into the neighbourhood of Ujjayanta, and while he was 


^ Tugalihd. In India, even now the fZdfc-rnnners travel in couples.* 
2 More literally, “ that hugged the surface of his neck.” 

* 1 read apy'‘ for with ct, jS and P. 
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there, the mountain suddenly began to tremble, and Homacandra said to 
the king, There is a tradition handed down by old inen ^ that tliis 
umbrella-rock will fall upon two men possessing merit coming under it at 
the same time. Xow you and I are both possessors of merit, and whether 
the saying prove true or false,- in cither case there will he a scandal among 
the people. So let the king worship the god ; I will not ! Wlien the 
lord ilemacandra said this, tlie king j)er3uaded him over by his entreaties, 
and sent him on with the congregation j hut he himself avoided the way 
by the urnhrella-rock, and commissioned V^agbJjata-to niake a new road on 
the other side, where there was a broken-down rampart. On the two sides 
of the road there were spent sixty-three lakhs. 

Here ends the story of the pilgrimage to holy places. 

Once on a time tlie king was desirous of making gold, in order to free the 
earth from debt, and for that purpose, by the advice of Hemacaudra, his 
teacher, the preceptor Devacandra,^^ who was at that time engaged in a 
difficult vow, was summoned by letters from the king and the congregation. 
Thinking tliat some important interest of the congregation was invrdvecl, 
Devacandra, in the course of his religious tour, without being recognized 
by any one on the road, came to his own paumdhaAxon&e. Hut the king, 
who was making preparations to go out to meet him, and sliow him honour 
in other ways, having been informed by Hemacaudra, came there. Then 
the lord Hemacaudra, accompanied by all the Jaina laymen with the king 
at their head, worshipped the teacher with the reA'orence of twelve move- 
ments. After tho ceremony of worship was over, they listened to his 
preaching, and at the termination of his sermon, he asked what the business 
of the congregation was, on account of which he had been summoned. 
Then Ilemacandra and the king dismissed tho meeting, and being concealed 
by a curtain, fell at the feet of the teacher, and asked him to show them 
how to make gold. Ilemacandra said, “ When I was a hoy, a lump of 
copper, having been smeared with the juice of a creeper begged from a 
female wood-carrier,^ had fire applied to it under your instructions and 
became gold. Tell us the name of that creeper and its characteristics, and 
other necessary particulars connected with it.” When Hemacandra said 
this, his teacher, boiling with anger, flung him far from him and said, 


' For vnldhaparamparayaj P, a and & give vrcldliaparampard. ijlld is a misprint 
for fila. 

“ P, a and j8 omit asatydf but I have followed the printed text. The reading of 
the MSS. means, “ If the saying prove true, the people will speak evil of us.” 

^ 1 have translated Wevacandr deary dh which is found in a after tadguravah.^ 

It may bp a gloss, but it makes the narrative clearer. 

* It is clear that ydcitah is wrong. The Visarga should bo deleted. It is not 
found in P or o. The latter MS. gives kddtlmhUdravdht^lcdtj from a (male) bearer 
of a load of wood. P has %dliakdt (sic) ydcitavalli, • » 
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You are not qualified to receive this knowledge. First I bestowed on you 
knowledge, which was like a decoction of pulse, and even that gave you 
indigestion, so how can I give to you, whose concoctivo fire is so weak, a 
knowledge that resembles sweetmeats ” When he had in these wordvS 
refused Hemacandra, he said to the king, You have not that good fortune, 
wliich would eiifible you to acquire the science of producing gold in such a 
way as to free the whole world from debt. Moreover, by forbidding the 
killing of living creatures, and by adorning tho earth with images of the 
Jina, and other meritorious acts, you have gained both worlds, so what 
more do you desire 1 ” W'hen he had said this, he resumed his religious 
tour as before. 

Once on a time the king asked the lord Hemacandra to give him an 
account of his former existence. The lord told the king all about it. 

Then, once on a time, the king made ready an army against the Sapfida- 
lakaa country, and he appointed the younger brother of Vaj^bhata, tlie 
minister named Bfihada, though he was stained with the fault of reckless 
munificence, general of it, after giving him many admonitions. He, after 
he had made two marches, seeing that a large luimher of petitioners had 
assembled, asked the superintendent of the army chest for a lakh of money, 
and when he, in accordance with the king’s order, refused to give it, the 
general struck him a blow with a whip, and expelled him from the camp. 
Then he himself satisfied ^ with gifts all the petitioners at his own good 
pleasure, and mounting on fourteen hundred female camels twice as many 
picked warriors, ho advanced with them, and after a few marches he 
invested the ramparts of the city of Bamberii. Then, hearing from the 
people of the town that on the very night of his arrival |ho marriage 
ceremonies of seven hundred maidens had begun, he kept quiet during 
that night on account of these marriages, and the next morning” he 
overturned the rampart. There he captured seven crores of gold pieces, 
and also eleven thousand mares, and he sent off by very swift confidential 
messengers to the king a report full of this acquisition of w'ealth. 

He himself returned, after he had established in that country the 
authority of king Kumarapala, and appointed officers. He entered 
Pattana, and repaired to the king’s palace, and bowed before him. The 
king, when the suitable time had arrived for conversing with him, though 
he was won over by his good qualities, said to him, Your munificence is 
a great fault ; you are excellent in collecting means of transport and armies ; 
hut you have more near to you still a protecting charm, the accomplish- 
ment of the task assigned to you ; otherwi.se you would ho ripped up on 

' Of coarse wo should xeml pr%nitar° with a and B. * 

“ I read pratah with P, a and 

t Here the word ia;a is used, which ordinarily moans “ spy.” 
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account of the fault of your eyes in taking such lofty aims ; the expendi^- 
ture in which you indulge, even I am not able to compass/' When he 
heard this remark of the king’s, he replied, “ Your Majesty speaks the 
truth in this ; you are not able to indulge in the expenditure which I allow 
myself, because you are not a king’s son by immediate descent, while I am 
a king’s son ; ^ therefore I expend money more liberally.” By saying this 
lie gained the reputation of priceless worth, on the ground that, Avhether 
the king were pleased or angry, a touchstone at close quarters acquires the 
splendour of gold. Then he was dismissed by tho king and went to his 
own place. 

Here ends the story of Biihiida the king’s whetstone. 

Then his younger brother, named Solitka, the governor of a province, 
bore the title of “ the Ahnsliouso.” 

Then, once on a time, the son of the king’s mother’s sister, named 
Anaka, on whom, being pleased with the excellence of his service, the king 
had bestowed the post of military commander,- but who still continued to 
be in attendance, as before, came into the presence of the king, as ho was 
reclining on a sofa in tho moonlight hall, during a certain mid-day period 
of relaxation. Suddenly a certain servant arrived there, and the king, 
seeing him, said, “ Who is this ? ” Anaka perceived that he was his own 
servant, and on his making a signal to him, went with him outside the 
palace. Anaka asked tlie servant how things were going on in his house,'^ 
and then the servant demanded a present for announcing the good news of 
the birth of a son. Anaka said, “ Yes,” and dismissing tho servant, the 
lotus of wliose countenance was illuminated with that intelligence, as if 
with the brightness of the sun, lie returned to his own duty. The king 
inquired, “ AA^iat is it all about?” Anaka answered, “ A son lias been 
born to your Majesty.” The king thought over the matter in silence for 
some time, and then said openly to him, “ This child, in order to announce 
whose birth this servant penetrated in here,^' without being interfered with 
by the doorkeepers* — on account, I say, of so great an accumulation of 
merit, this child will be a king in Gujarat, but not in this city, nor in this 
palace. Because you were called away from this place, before the birth 
of a son was announced to you, therefore he will not he lord over this 
city.” Such was the decision of king Kumarapfihi, the Brahma of dis- 
crimination. 

Here ends the story of Lavaiiaprasada, 

^ We learu from p. 193 of the printed text that he Avas th(s adopted son of 
Siddharaja. 

- ^dmanta. •'* P and a have svaJcau^alam. 

Om Hi. Those words are omitted by P, a and $. 

“ Here a and j3 have imam hhwvaui d[>a^ Avhich giv«s a good souse. ^ P has imdpa. 
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In eighteen great provinces that owned his sway, having with due care 
For fourteen years turned hack hy his might the flowing tide of the 
slaughter of living beings, 

And also having sot up temples fourteen hundred in number, like so many 
pillars of victory, 

The Jaina king Kurafirapala wrought out. the destruction of his own sin. 

y- Then, once on a time, the disease of leprosy afflicted the lord Hemacandra,^ 
because, owing to the curse of the very virtuous mother of Lakaaraja the 
king of Kaccha, it was handed down to all tlie descendants of MCilaraja 
and in consequence of this transmission it came to pass that, as, at the time 
of Kumfirapala’s taking upon himself the duties of a householder, he 
wished to devolve the burden of the kingdom upon Kcmacandra, the 
disease of leprosy penetrated into the sage by that opening. Grrief on that 
account seized the king and the courtiers, but the lord Hemacandra, 
perceiving ])y meditation that his con.stitiitioii still possessed strength, 
easily eradicat(Kl it by practising asceticism consisting of eight branches.- 
On one occasion the king was astonished at seeing a certain ascetic seated 
on a plantain-leaf, so tlie lord Hcmacandra seated himself in the air, four 
inches above the ground, and then showed the king a mass of brightness 
issuing from the suture in the crown of his head. Then, at the end of a 
life of eighty-four years, having fixed the day of his death, he began his 
last act of faith, with total abstinence from food. The king was upset 
with grief on that account, but Hemacaiidra thus admonished him, '‘You 
have six months more of life left to you, and as you have no son, you must 
perform your own funeral ohseepies while you are alive.’* Then he yielded 
up his breath by the tenth apc'rture.'^ Immediutcly the lord Hcmacandra 
was burnt, and then the king worshipped liis ashes, by using them to 
make a mark on his forehead, knowing them to be of purifying efficacy. 
Then all the chieftains, and after them the peoi)Ie of the town, took the clay 
of the burning-place, and the place began to be known by the name of 
Hemakhauda,^ which it still retains.. Then the king’s eyes were dimmed 


^ P, a and jS omit iia vyadhih kumampale hddham adi»dt. I have omitted them 
also, as they seem to mo to iutorfero with the sense. The w^ord i% is omitted in a 
and J8 bnt not in P. As the kingdom was made over to Hemacaiidra, ho became 
one of Mularaja’s successor.^. 

- Tlieso arc enumorated by Monior-Williains s.v. yoga. They are 1, yama,. 
forbearance j 2, niyama, religions observances; 3, dsawa, postures j 4<j prdndydma, 
regulation of the breath ; 5, %JYa,tydhdra , restraint of the senses ; 6, dhdrand^ 
steadying of the mind j 7, dliydna, contemplation ; 8, samadhi, profound medi- 
tation. 

5’ The imaginary aperture in the crown of the head mentioned above. * It is 
called the Brahmarandra. 

^ Hema’s part or portion. Berndkliadu, the reading of j8 (actually Hemu^adii), 
would mean Ilema’s burning-place. P also has Hema^adu. 
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with tears, and his mind was bewildered with grief ^ for Heiuacaudra, and 
when the ministers remonstrated with him, he said this : “ I do nob lament 
for the lord Heniacandra, who by his merit has obtained the most excellent 
worlds, but for my own sevenfold ^ kingdom, Avhich is altogetlier to be 
avoided as it is tainted with the impurity of the king’s food, since my 
water did not touch tlie body of the teacher of tlie world ; it is for that 
that I grieve,” In such words ho kept recalling the virtues of tlio lord 
Hemacandra, and after weeping for a very long time, on the very day 
mentioned by the teacher he died by a death of deep spiritual abstraction,^ 
in the way tauglit by him, and adorned the lieavenly worbl. 

Ivuniaraprdadeva reigned for thirty-one years from V.S. 1199. In 
V.S. 12. ‘10 Ajayadeva was set on the throne. When he began to destroy 
the temples set up by his predecessor, a jester named Sila*’ began a 
religious ceremony in the king’s presence, and in the mi<ldle of it pretended 
to he ill, and made over the five gods’ shrines that ho had made in it to his 
sons, admonishing them that after his death tliey were to he worshipped 
with extreme devotion. Then, while he was feigning to he in a moribund 
condition, hearing that liis younger sou had quickly destroyed them, he 
said, “AVliy e.ven liis Majesty Ajaya<leva did not destroy his father’s 
religions edifices, until 7 his father had gone to the next ■svorld, hut you are 
tile lowest of the low, for you destroy mine while I am still alive.” That 
talk of the jester made the king ashamed of himself, and he desisted from 
that impropriety. Suhse([uently king Ajayadeva entreated the minister 
Kapard in most earnestly to fill '^ the post of prime minister, hut he said, 
“ To-morrow morning 1 will take the omens, and if they arc favourable to 
the step, I, will carry out the king’s command.” Having said this, he 
went to the ornen-liouse, and having obtained the sevenfold omen of the 
goddess Durga, that he asked for, he worshipped that omen with flowers 
and wliole grain, and thinking that he had gained all he wished, when he 
arrived within the gate of the city, he saw a bull bellowing in the north- 
east quarter, and so’he reached his house in an exceedingly cheerful frame 

* But I find in V viplaranmnah, wliicdi nioau “ hoi nj*’ distracted”; a lias 

vijikivamanuh, 0 apparontlj riklamnianah, which j'ivos a j^ooci sous(i. 

^ The seven constituent parts of a kingdoiu are the king, his ministers, ally, 
territory, fortress, army and treasury. 

■* There is an allusion to the water ofEenid to the manes. Ai)))arcntly the king 
means to say that he ought to h.ave died before Itemacandra. 

** tSaindiUiimaranena. See Hoornlo, Uvasaga Basiio, p. 02. 

•'* P reads purvajapmsaddn. 

® A jester named Silana is mentioned on p. 181 of the printed text. Here a has 
Silavaiia ; 0, Silana ; P supxmrts the printed text. 

7 Ij is clear fjfom the MSS. that ^dntarani is a misprint for '"dnantaranh, 

® I think that this is an instance of the peculiar use of the word dtl, which our 
author affects. 

' ‘••But P gives (fopurunte, near the gate. •» 


»• 
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of mind. After his meal an astrologer, ^ named Maruvfddha, asked him 
the nature of the omens that he had seen. Then Kapardiii told him 
their nature, and spoke well of them. Then Maruvrddha quoted the 
following lines : — 

In crossing a river, in ditficulties, on a journey, and also when peril is* 
approaching. 

In the business of a woman, in war, in disease, the contrary is praised. 

In accordance with the doctrine laid down in these lines, you, as 
calamity is approaching, owing to a mental delusion, think favourable 
what is really unfavourable. As for that bull which you supposed to be 
so auspicious, he, seeing that Qiva would be exalted by your overthrow, 
and being the bull, his vehicle, ^ bellowed.” Showing in this way his low 
estimate of what the minister said, Maruvrddha took leave of him, and 
wont to bathe in holy -waters,^ while Kapardin accepted the seal that the 
king was pleased to bestow on him, and returruid to his own house wdth 
great pomp, and after resting there he was arrested by the king in the 
night, and his colleagues began to insult hiin. 

That lion which used to plant his paw on the forehead of mighty 
elephants, 

And scatter their pearls, now, owing to the might of destiny, endures the 
contumely of jackals. 

Such were his thoughts.' Then at the time of being cast into the 
cauldron, that wise man uttered his last stanza : — 

To petititioners I have given away crores of gold red as flame, * 

In disputes with opponents I have put forth speeches full of the meaning 
of the Scriptures, 

I have played with kings rooted up and planted in, as if with chessmen, 

1 have done my duty ; if fate also appears as a petitioner, for him I am 
ready. 

Even while repeating it, he was put to death in that very way. 

Here ends the story of the great Kapardin. 

But then Rainacandra, the author of a hundred works, being placed by that 
low villain of a king on a heated plate of copper, uttered this couplet : — 

^ I havo here translated ydmika as “astrologer,” though the word generally 
meaiis “watchraan.” On page 254 of the printed text Maruvfddha is called a 
fdkunika. 

2 I read with a and $ tadvdhaiioksd for tadvad dhdta uksd. P La*? tadvdhatok^d. 

I read tlrthdnyavayddhmh with a and 8. P has tdrthdnyavagddliu (siej. The 
reading in the printed text seems to moan “went to plunge into his business.” 
But the pronouns are used in^a very confusing way. 
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The setting of that sun, by whom to the whole surface of the earth, 
animate and inanimate, 

Glory was largely bestowed, has to be and will be for long. 

Having said this, he bit through his tongue with the edge of his teeth, 
and died. Thus ho was put to death. 

Here ends the story of Ramacandra. 

Then the renowned Amrabhata, the king’s grandfather, was in the 
company of various ^ military officers, who, being envious of his glory, 
and thinking that they had now obtained an occasion against him, urged 
him to prostrate himself before the king, and reproached him for not 
lioing so, but he said, “ In this birth I do obeisance to him who is 
without jjassion - as a god, to the sage Hemacandra as a teacher, and to 
Kumilraprila as a master.” When that hero, whose seven bodily elements 
were perfumed by the Jaina religion, said this, the king was angry, and 
said, ‘‘ Prepare for battle.” Having heard that speech of the king’s, he 
worshipped the image of the Jina, and undertook a fast, and accepted 
consecration for battle, and sweeping away from his own mansion the 
retainers of the king, like a heap of chad’, with the wind of his own 
soldiers, he penetrated as far as the clock-house, and washed away in the 
lioly bath of the edge of the sword the defilement contracted by contact 
with those impure ones, and passed into e.xistence as a god, being eniulously 
chosen by the Apsarases, who came to behold that wondrous sight.'^ 

It is better to b(} a bard, better even to be a debauchee * for the sake of 
money, 

Bettei’ to be a teacher of dancing-girls, better oven to be skilled in great 
treachery, 

Now that, by appointment of Pate, the son of Udayana, a sea of munifi- 
cence, 

Is gone to heaven, it will not do at all for sensible men to become learned 
on the circle of the earth. 

In tlirec years, in three months, in tlirec fortniglits, in three days, 

A man eats the fruit of very great merit and sin even in this world. 


^ 1* gives mmantaistai/i samavn laistaih savmm; ogives sum-antai/t staili sanmni ; 
j8, miiimitain sama. I road sa'iiiantaistahtaih samam. 

Probably Mahavira or Varddhaman.'i, the last Tirthaijlcara. 

Hofrath Uiililer in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI. ]). ISO, tells us that Ajayapalfl. 
was called the “ ardent devotee of 9iva,”in allusion to the reaction against. Jainism 
which took place during his reign. It apjK^ars that the Jaina party favoured 
Pratf&parnalla as Kiimarapala’s successor. (Puhler, H.C. pp. 50, 51.) 

■* A gloss in a explains klii^rjair'* hy hhandair. I have given the moaning assigned 
to the word in the Abridged Petersburg Dictionary 
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In accordance with this doctrine, laid down in the Puranas,^ that 
wicked king, the sinner against religious edifices, was stabbed with a 
knife by a doork(;eper named Vayajaladeva, and being devoured by worms, 
and suffering the tortures of hell every day,^ he passed into the invisilde 
world. Ajayadeva ruled for tlirec years, beginning from V.S. I230,|t 
Bfilanifdadeva ruled for two years, beginning from V.S. 1233. His 
mother, queen 2^iiiki, the daughter of king Paramarddin, taking her son 
in her lap/^ fought at a ghat named Gadarfiraghatta, and conquered the 
king of the Mlecchas,'^ by tlie aid of a mass of rain-clouds, that came out 
of .season attracted by her virtue. Bliimadeva reigned for sixty-three 
years, beginning from V.S. 1235. While this king was reigning, the 
king of ^Irdava, named Sohada, advanced to the border of Gujarat, with 
the intention of devastating that country, hut the minister of Bhlmadcva 
went to meet him, and addressed this couplet to him, — 

Thy blaze of might, 0 sun of king.s, gleams in the eastern quarter, 

But it will be extinguished, when thou .shalfc ilcscend into the we.«tern 
region. 

When Sohada heard this di.sagreeable utterance of the minister, he 
turned back again. Subsequently his son, namcid the glorious Arjunadeva, 
quite defeated the realm of Gujarat.'^ The vicegijrent of BliTmadeva, 
famous under the title of Vyaghiapalliya, the son of Aiiaka, Lavana- 
sahaprasada, ruled for a long time.'^ His sou was Viradhavala, who was 
white with the weight of sovereignty. His mother Madanarajui, when 
her sister, who was married to the Patttakila named Devanija, died, 
hearing that the weight of his grief was great and intolerable, in order 
to help him to bear it, left her husband, named Lavaiiaprasada, and went 
with her soji Viradhavala to his house. He made her his wife, as her 


^ 1 rftttd Z^fiJ77/i/oAl«prc(.»».(7w7/«t'’ with o and /8. But Professor Louiuaun pciints out 
that the stanza is No. 2042 in Bolitlingk’s Indischo Spriiche, and is found in the 
Hitopade<;a. 

* The reading of a and 0 pratyakmih means “ suffering visibly,” which gives an 
antithesis. P, a and $ give parnksa'ii for parol; saidi'u. 

P has utAatjgc ficmn nutam nrpam vidJidya, having made her sou a child in arms 
king. 

^ Forbes shows from Ferishta that this king was Muhammad Shahab-nl-diu Ghori. 
This identification is accepted by Biihler, Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI. p. 187. 

I find in o, aralaubbitaJi. 

•' See Chronology of India by C. Mabel Duff, p. 162. 

' I read Vyaghrapalliya, as suggested by Biihler (Arisiiiiha, p. 19). Biihler 
reads with a, Lavauaprusddnf . The question of this vicegerent's position with 
regard to Bhima is discussed at length by Buhler, l.c. 

» This seems to be equivalent to the modern word patel. * 

All the MSS. give \mram. (P has dyadvaram^ so too 0; a has ayadvdram.) It 
seems that %hdram would give a better sense. But ^dram may mean “ multitude, 
quantity, heap.” The priiiitcdi text seems to give dpaddvdram. 
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qualities and her outward appearjince were attractive. Lavana, having 
ascertaiued that fact completely, went at night into Devaraja’s house to 
kill him, and while, having concealed himself, he was looking ^ for an 
opportunity, Devaraja, who was sitting down to dinner, said again and 
again, “ I will not eat without A^iradhavala,” and, after he had by his 
pertinacity brought him, he ate with him off the same plate. ' Suddenly 
he beheld his mortal enemy, like death incarnate in bodily form, and bis 
face became black, but Lavaua said to him, “ Do not be afraid, for it is 
true that I came here with the intention of killing you, but having actually 
seen Avith my own eyes your love for my son here, YlradhaA'ala, I have aban- 
doned this fixed purpose of mine.” When lie liad said this, ho was 
entertained by him, and went home. Virailhavala’s brothers hy other 
mothers," of the Kastrakuta race, Sarjgana, Camundaraja, and otlicrs, Avere 
famous on the surface of the earth on account of their valour. Tlieii 
that Ksatriya ViradhaA^ala, udien his intellect hi^gan to develop a. little, 
grew ashamed of that circumstance, and left Devaiaja’s house, find attended 
on his oAvii father. He Avas distinguished for the virtues of courage, 
magnanimity, profundity, firmness, prudence, humility, tact, clemency, 
munificence, politeness, and other qualities of the kind, and thanks to his 
modesty, after he had gained possession of a coitain territory overrun by 
enemies, he also had a certain stretch of laud bestowed on him by his 
father. A Ih’ahman councillor, of the name of Crdijida, administered the 
weighty affairs of his kingdom, and he struck up a friendship with the 
minister Tejahprda, the pearl of the Pragvata race, who formerly lived in 
the auspicious city of Pattana, and luid at that time come Avhere he was. 
]Noav the story of the birth of the minister Tejahpala is as folloAVs. Once 
on a time, in tin; august city of Pattana, on the occasion of an exposition, 
a certain very beautiful AvidoAA^, named Kumaradevl, Avas looked at again 
and again hy the reverend doctor Haribhadra, and so attracted the 
attention of the minister Acaraja,'' Avho Avas present at the ceremony. 
After the congregation had been dismissed, the teacher, being (juestioned 
by the minister, said, “By a revelation of my favourite deity I foresee 
that the sun and moon Avill descend and he conceived in her, and therefore 
I looked at the marks on her body again and again.” ® The minister, having 

^ t read nirilisatc with /3. 

" I find iu o and j8, sthale, Avhieh means that he ate in the same place. For 
svdntakain, a and/3 have sdtaykam, with fear. 

^ I find in aparapitrkd, brothers by anotlier father. The reading of a too 
points to this, but the t looks like an n. 

For dciikarsa, wdiich is found in tlio printed text, the MSS. give diatdna. 

* shells the name A^varaja; ho mcnlioiis that Kumaradevi, though 

attached to the Jaiiia faith, w'orshipped also the husband of Gauri (Civa). I find 
in /8, Aijaraja. 

I repeat the word hhmjo with o and /3. » 
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thus ascertained the truth from the holy man, carried her off, and made 
her his wife. In course of time those two heavenly bodies descended and 
were conceived in her, as the two ministers, named Vastupfila and Tejah- 
pala, like two chiefs of the Jyotiska^ gods. Then, one day, as king 
Viradhavala was entreating him to undertake the burden of his affairs,, 
he first entertained him and his wife in his own palace. Anupama pre- 
sentejl to the (][ueen Jayatala her two camphor-scented earrings, and her 
camphor-scented necklace of one string, composed of pearls alternating with 
jewels set in gold.^ Viradhavala refused the minister’s proffered present, 
and made over to him his own business. Ho gave him a gift of five 
things connected with his business, and at the same time the following 
sentence on an inscribed leaf,* “ Though angry with you, I promise you 
that I will give you back all the wealth that yon now have.” 

That man is really a minister and full of wisdom, who without taxation 
accumulates treasure, 

Without killing defends the kingdom, and extends its territory without 
war. 

The minister, whose mind was established in all the treatises of policy 
and the IJpauisads, made his master prosper, and at the rising of the sun 
he used duly to worship the Jina with an offering suitable to the time, and 
then to do homage to his teacher, and present him with sandal wood*' and 
camphor, and after honouring him with the reverence requiring twelve 
appropriate movements,^ and making the icnunciation suitable to the 
occasion, ho used to repeat one new c.loka to his teacher, and after this 
ceremony of repeating a mantra, he cooked and ate a fresh rasavath^ 
Alter this meal, a devout Jaina layman, named Muiijala, who was his 
private secretary, asked him in private, selecting a suitable occasion, “My 
lord, at the beginning of the day do you eat cold food or fresh food ” 
When bis private secretary asked him this, ho paid no attention to him on 
two or three occasions, thinking that he was a boor, but one day the 
minister flew into a passion and abused him, calling him a cowherd.” 
He maintained his equanimity, and said, “ It must be one or the other.” 

’ The .TyotiKka }j:oc1s dwell in the “moons, the suns, the Xakaatras, and the hosts 
of stars.” (Jaeohi, Jaina Sfitras II., i>. 226.) 

- (.)r perhaps “beads of gold.” 

The word uuintrinah i.s omitted in a, but it is found in P. 

Here P has '^'j»«fr(7n/aras/./ia-fcaMtl/ni-pfirra7caw, but a and j3 have “patrdutarastlia". 
I follow P, adopting -patrantarastlm^ ; js lias ° 3 iihandhcb°. 

1 read with o, 0 and P, punareva dddami. 

I read candana with o and 6. 

" Professor Leiimann informs me that six are made during the first pronui^ciation 
of the.formulas, and six during their repetition. 

^ According to Bohtlingk and Itoth’s Abridged Dictionary, this word denotes 
‘ curded milk with sugar ami spices.” ' 
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When he said this, the minister, astonished in his mind at the dexterity 
of his answer, said to him, “I have not grasped the hidden figurative 
meaning of your instruction, so, sage sir, let me know the real state of the 
case ! ” Then that eloquent man said, As for that msavafi abounding in 
moisture, which my lord eats fresh, as it is of the nature of merit in a 
previous state of existence, and is left over from another birth, I consider i 
it to be exceedingly cold. Moreover, in this 1 have only set forth the 
speech which iny teacher commissioned me to transmit to you, but ho is in 
a position to give a true decision in this matter, therefore set forward your 
foot 2 towards his dwelling.” When the minister, named Tejahpala, had 
received this answer from him, he went to the reverend doctor Vijayasena, 
the teacher of his family, and asked him the duty of a householder. He 
taught him the duty of a householder from the seventh Ajjga, called the 

Upasakada 9 ah/* viz. the worship of the gods, the necessary duties, the 

giving of alma to Jaina ascetics, and so on, as set forth by the Jina ; and 
from that day forth Tejahpala began to perform various kinds of worship 
of the gods, and distribution of alms to Jaina ascetics, and other holy works. 
By laying aside a quarter of his income for the w^orship of the gods during 
three years, he produced the temple of Neminatha in the village of Baiila, 
at a cost of thirty- six thousand pieces.® 

Then, in the year 1277 V.S., the glorious Vastupfila, the great minister, 
the great poet, the younger Bhoja, the neck-ornament of the goddess of 
learning, began his great pilgrimage, in an auspicious time fixed by his 

teacher, having by him been solemnly consecrated® as head of the 

congregation. When the sending off of the god’s portable slirine was 
being commenced, he heard in the southern quarter ^ the voice of the 
goddess Durga. He himself investigated the matter to a certain extent, by 
the help of an interpreter of omens who understood such matters. He 
said, “ Maruvrddha, explain the omen,” Maruvrddha reflected that a 
sound was more important than a visible omen, and being asked about 
the occurrence of yie omen, when they had taken the shrine out of the 
city ® and placed it in the encampment, he said, “ In danger of the road 

^ I read manye with a and $. P seems to have rmnyo. 

- 1 read witli a and jS, pado. P gives pMau. 

P is more full than the text, giving yidiidharrmridlnm. 

In Jaina Prakrit “ Uviibagadasao.” It has been edited by Dr. Hoerule in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Avith a translation and notes. 

^ 1 haA^e Used the Avord “pieces” to translate dravyeya, as I do not knoAV w'hat 
coins are meant. P and a omit the Avord altogether. 

^ I road tatkrta^ for tatlcrtya!* AA'ith a and Above a, j8 and P giA'O pruramhhe for 
prdrehhe. 

^ The text, P» and a give daksinapathe, on the right or southern path, but I find in 
jS, (^kHinapakse, on the right side. It has been pointed out to mo by Hofrath 
Biihler, that Durgadevi is applied by the natives of India to a small owl. 

^ I read purddvahirdvdseiiu Avith a, /3, and P. ^ 
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contrariety of omens is praised, and in distress of the kingdom ; the 
case of danger on pilgrimages to holy places is similar. Send some clever 
man to the place where tliat Durga became visible, and let the exact spot 
bo pointed out.” That was done, and the man brought the following 
report, “ Where that portico ^ was being rebuilt, the goddess was sitting on 
the heap 2 numbered thirteen and a half.’^ Then Maruvrddha said, The 
goddess told you that you should perform thirteen pilgrimages and a half." 
When he was again asked as to the meaning of the last half pilgrimage, he 
said, On a matchlessly auspicious occasion like the present, it is not fitting 
to speak of that; when the suitable occasion presents itself, I will explain 
the whole matter." After Mamvvddha had said this, the minister marched 
oil with the whole worsliipful congregation. Taking the conveyances 
altogether,'^ there were four thousand and five hundred of them. There 
were twenty-one thousand Qvetarnbaras, and three hundr(jd Diganibaras.^ 
There were appointed to guard the congregation a thousand horsemou, and 
seven hundred riders on red she-camels, and four military officers of high 
rank were entrusted with the superintendence of the protection of the 
congregation. In this fashion, having traversed the road with the whole 
assemblage, he encamped in PMaliptapiira, which he had himself caused 
to be built ^ in the neighbourhood of Lalitasaras, which was adorned with 
a caitya of Maluivira. There he duly worshipped the holy places, and in 
the principal temple he set up .a golden fmial, and a couple of full-sized 
Jinas j in the holy bathing-place of the city of Qrimodhora two figures 
adoring the caitya of the blessed Mahavira ; in the (jJakunikaviliara, on 
both sides of the row of vestibules belonging to the chapels, a series of 
double courtyards ; in the holy bathing-place of Satyapura ii;! front of 
the caitya, an arch of the value of silver, and cells suitable for the 
worshipful congregation, and chapels in memory of his seven sisters 
in the holy bathing-place of Nandi9vara, temples and a vestibule of Indra ; 


^ I find in o, j8, and P, rarandahe for tlio varanda^ahde of ‘the text. The text 
would probably moan, “ Where that unhappy sound was being renewed.” 

- The reading of a in this passage looks like tharc. P gives Perhaps wo 

. should read thare, a h(‘ap, from the Marathi thar. I think that the reading of 0 
al.so is meant for thare. I have translated accordingly. 

^ I find in P, a and /8, sarvasa'ijkliyayd vdhanandm. 

** I find in P, a and $, tri^ati digvdsasam. 

•’* But it would appear from Biihler’s Arisiiiiha, p. 33, tliat the lake of Lalitasaras 
w’^as excavated by Vastupala. If wo read kdrita° with j8, it would follpw that the 
caitya was constructed by Vastupala. The correct name of the lake is Lalitasaras, 
as given in 0. See Biihler’s Arisimha, l.c. 

Now called Sacor. (Biihlor’s Arisimha, p. 33.) It belongs to Jodhpur in 
Kajputaua. Wo read of a golden toranu as having been erected by Va.stupala. 
..(Biililer’s Arisifiiha, l.c.) ^ 

7 I have translatedydniisapfafcosya, which I find in P, a and 0. The names of 
the seven sisters are given in Kirtikaumudi (od. Kathavato, Appendix A, p. 12). 
I do not understand the dhdrniilcflsatyakasya of the text 
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in the midst of them tlie statues of Lavanaprasrida and Viradhavala 
mounted on elephants, and his own statue on horseback in the same 
place seven statues of his forefathers, and seven statues of spiritual guides ; 
ill a courtyard near, the statues of his two elder brothers the great 
ministers Malavadcva and Luniga in the attitude of worship ; certain 
gate-towers, 2 the reservoir of Anupama f a vestibule and arch dedicated 
to the Yaksa Kapardin, and many other pious constructions,* in honour of 
the Jaina faith. Then, for the construction of the NandTcvara temple,^’ 
sixteen excellent pillars of Kantbeliya stone were being brought by water 
from the mountain,^ and when they Avere l^eing landed near Samudra- 
kantha,7 one pillar sank into the mud in such a way that, though 
diligently searched for, it was not recovered.^ A pillar of a dillerent kind 
of stone was substituted in its place, and the ttnnple was fully completed 
according to the size designed. During the next year, owing to the changes 
produced by the tide of tlie sea, that very pillar, that was lost in the mud, 
became visible. When it was being transported to the temple by order of 
the minister, a man bearing disagreeable tidings came to inform the 
minister that the temple had split in two. Thereupon that minister gave 
him a golden tongue. When clever people asked, “ What is the meaning 
of thisi” he replied, ‘‘Henceforth men will manage somehow or other to 
get religious edifices built so strongly, that they Avill not come to an end 
oven at the termination of a great age of the world. For tliis reason 1 
gave him this complimentary present. This temple built up again from 
the foundation for the third time is sure to be greatly prosperous.” More- 
over, he caused to be built a large 2;aM.9ac£/trt-house in Piilitanaka. Now, 
when the minister arrived with the Avorshipful congregation at the sacred 
Ujjayanta, lie saAV at the foot of the mountain the new embankment that 
had been caused to be made in Jalapura,*'^ and in the middle of it the 
temple of A^araja, and also the matchless tank of Kumaradevl.*^‘ The 
servants asked him to enter the palace, but the minister inquired Avliether 
there Avas a fitting j|;«M.?ar?//a-house for the reverend religious teacher, or 
not, and hearing that it Avas in course of erection, he Avas afraid of 
transgressing the [bounds of discipline, and remained with the religious 

* See Biililer’s Arisimha, p. 32. Au Indramandapa is mentioned on page 31. 

^ Fratollh. 

Hero there is a misprint in the Bombay text. I read Anupama with P, a and /3. 

■* Dharmasthdndni, i.o. temples; wpafrayas, saddvratas, tanks, and so on. 
(Biihler’a ArJsimha, p. 20.) 

® Called by Dr. Burgess in his “ Temples of gatruhjaya,” Naudiijvara Dvipa. 

Or “sanctifying mountain ” (pdvalca-parvatdt) according to a and 0. 

" Here $ gives aamudropalcautliey near tho sea. 

^ I find in a, ftopalaMyatej and in i9, no labhyate. 

® I* follow P, a and /Sin reading the short But i)orhapa tho jal<ip are of the 
text means “ against an inundation.” 

Wife of A^araja. 
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teacher in a camp which he had pitched outside. Next morning he 
ascended Ujjayanta, and worshipped the twin lotuses of the feet^ of 
Neminatha, and made a great proclamation of the faith in the holy 
bathing-place of Qatruhja3^rivafcara, which ho himself had caused to be 
made, and he did his duty to the excellent caityas of the three auspicious 
occasions,- by adoration and other ceremonies, and on the third day he 
descended, and found that in those two days the j;aw.«afl?/ia-house had 
been completed, and the minister and religious teacher were conducted 
there, and praised tho edifice, and favoured those employed in l)Liilding it 
with a complimentary present. In Pattana, in the field of Prabhrisa,^ he 
prostrated himself before Candraprablia because he was powerful there, 
and on his own Astapada^^ temple he placed, after duo worship, a golden 
finial, and gave gifts to the people there to whom gifts ought to be given.^ 
While thus engaged, he heard from the mouth of a righteous attendant of 
the god, who 'svas more than a hundred and fifteen years old, the world- 
renowned story, how the teacher Heniacandra showed to king Kumarapala 
the god Some^vara visibly manifested. He was astonished in his mind at 
that man’s experience. Now, on the way, as he was returning, ho forbade 
the giving of food to those who lived by carrying IhjriaSy on account of 
their improper conduct. The doctor Jinadatta of Viiyada heard of that 
insult, and supplied that charitable donation from tho resources of liis lay 
followers. Then the minister came to propitiate that religious body, and 
the doctor said to him^ — 

Tlie religion gains depth by means of tho bearers of the Ihjga^ 

As a mine of jewels gains depth by being filled with caustic waters. 

Since Jaina saints, even though alarmed, solicit for alms ^ the bearers of the 
liyga, 

Why is the respect shown to them blamed by righteous men afraid of rebirth ? 
Even thoi^e who carry pictures leave the land before these. 

But disrespect to the //yz/a-bearers, while they stay in the land, is incon- 
sistent. 

Those wlio show contempt in the world towards those who live by carrying 
liijgas, 

Those wicked men are tainted with the guilt of extirpating a religion. 

* See Br. Burgess in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. p. 355. 

“ The editor explains it thus, “ Tho caityas iu which au image of a Tirthagkara 
is set up on the festivals of his bii*th, ordination and attainment of the rank of 
Kevalin.” 

I find in a and Candraprahhaprahhdsa^. 

On page 308 of the printed text, A^tapada is spoken of as a tirtha. Astapada 
also moans gold. < 

® Bat a and have devnhJcdya, tho attendants of the god ; P is not quite clehr. 

« Hero o has anuvamdante, anuvamdantiy P anum vamdante. This would mean 
“ show honour to.” I find in o^and $ samvijnu for samvigna. 
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And this is written in the Avac 3 ’’akavandananiryukti. 

He, who, knowing for certain that the virtues of Tirthakaras do not exist 
in their pictures, 

Worships a picture, because it represents a Tirthakara,^ obtains great 
destruction of Karman. 

If men worship a litjga appointed by a Jina, there is great destruction of 
Karman, 

Even if a man worships what is devoid of merit, it tends to spiritual 
purification.® 

By these admonitions the mirror of the minister’s righteousness was 
polished, and with a mind specially devoted to honouring religion, he 
returned to his own place. 

Then his elder brother, the great minister, nanieil Liiniga, when he was 
oil the point of going to the next world, asked for religious expenditure 
on his account, saying, You must make a fitting chapel in my name in 
the vasahUdr^ of Mount Abu.” AVheii he died, Vastupala could not 
obtain the ground from tlio members of the society to wliich his brother 
belonged, and so he begged a new piece of ground from the king of 
‘Candravati 1 near the vasahikd of Vimala,'* and had built there the temple 
of Luniga’s vamhihn^ which is the champion® caitya of the three worlds. 
There ho erected an image of Neminiltha, and then the minister invited from 
dabalipura the famous minister Yacovira, who was skilled in determining 
the good and bad points of such edifices, and asked him to give an opinion 
on the character of the temple. Then Yacovira said to (yobhanadeva, the 
architect that made the temple, “In the painted vestibule the broad passage 
between the two statues is altogether inappropriate in the temple of a 
TTrthaijkara, and is forbidden by the treatises on architecture : moreover, 
this arch over the door that leads into the inner cell of the temple, on 
account of the two lions on it, altogether disturbs the worship of the god : 
moreover, the hall of elephants, adorned ^ with the statues of ancestors, in 
the back part of the temple, is fatal to the long life of the man wlio liad 

^ It appears from the MSS. that tti should be substituted for vi. 

' Professor Louuianu informs mo that those two couplets are to bo found in tlio 
Aya^iyakaniryukti, XII. 31, 32. 

^ Am a.ggr.egato of buildings, containing a temple and a jnonastory. (Biililor’s 
H.C. p. 57.) 

* This city lay south of Abu and was held by a member of tlio Paramara family. 
(Bnhler and Zacharijc’s Navasahasa^kacarita, j), 37.) 

The thirteenth Tirthaykara. 

® J presume £hat faldkd-caitya is to be explained on the analogy of ^aldkdpuruiia. 
(Sue the commencement of Jacobi’s preftice to the Paricistaparvan.) 

^ The grammar of the text seems to bo defective. The three MSS., a, |3 and P, 
^ive °yuta,°. 

M 
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the temple built. That an intelligent architect should have committed 
these three irremediable faults is to be ascribed to tlie force of actions in a 
former life, that must produce their effect.” When Yacovira had given this 
decision, ho returned to the place from which he came. The couplets in 
his praise run as follows : — , 

Yacovira, this moon is the summit of the pearl-heap ^ of your glory ; 

The spot in the moon is really the auspicious talisman to guard it. 

Cyphers, Yacovira, empty in the middle, are of no value, 

They acquire numerical value only when combined - with you. 

Yacovira, when the ])isposer writes your name on the moon, 

He finds that the two first syllables cannot be contained in the sky. 

Here end the accounts ^ of the pilgrimages to (^atrunjaya and otlier holy 
places. 

Then Yastupala was involved in a war with a merchant named Saida ^ in 
Stambhatirtha, and he summoned from Hhrgupura a great champion named 
Qaijkha, like the god of death, ^ to oppose Vastnpala. He encamped on 
the shore of the .sea, and seeing that the roads leading into tlie city were 
occupied in force by the enemy, and observing that the minds of the 
merchants clung to their ships, ho sent forward heralds, and fixed with 
Va-stupilla a day for the battle. While the army, consisting of four arms, 
was being made ready for battle, Vastnpfila juit forward a brave warrior 
named Liinapala, of the family of Gucla,^ and he selected his opponent in 
these words, “ If I strike any one but (Jaijklia, I undertake to strike also 
the cow Kapila,” and exclaimed, “Where is (jJaykhaT* Thereupon a 
soldier in the enemies’ ranks answered, “ I am (^ajjkha.” Jiip lie struck 
him down,-' and after him another in the very .same way. He exclaimed, 
“ What ! are there so many (^aijkhas because we are near to the sea ? ” and 
was then challenged by the great champion Qaijkha himself, who praised 
his prowess. AVhile in the act of striking (^!aijkha with the point of his 

' Here wo have tlio oft-recurring fancy that glory is wliitc. 

" Tlie litoral moaning irrohably is “ placed in front (i.o. to tho right) by \'Ou.” 

also moans ‘* 0110 .” 

1' and a give the plural, but $ lias prahandhah. 

The Hindustani sayyid, Stambhatirtha is Cambay, Bhrgupura probably 
Baroach. 

^ But a and 0 have hdlfil^dlorupaiii. 1’ gives Ifdarupani uintavCtn l:dta. Probably 
the author moans to say that ^ younger god of doatb, a littlo less 

terrible than Vaina himself. 

I read dattaniv<m with P and a. 

< Ho is called Bhuvanapala of tho family of Gnla by Sumecjvara. (KirtikaumudI, 
V. 56.) P has Bhavanajiala ; o, JBiunapala. 

P has vCiravaraniku j vlravaraniku ; vlravirniikd. My tra^nslation con- 
jectural. 

P adds yhdte^m. 

•® ^ayklm means shell. Onorts reminded of Douglas and Henry IV. 
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spear, he and his horse were killed by him with one blow. After that, 
\ astupala clnng to the field of battle, and, like ^ a lion's whelp, routed the 
army of ^aijkha like a herd of elephants, and they fled in every direction. 
Thereupon the merchant named Saida was killed. Subsequently, the 
minister caused the temple of Lunapfilecvara to be built on the spot where 
Lunapala was slain. 

Now, once on a time, the poet Some 9 vara wrote the following stanza; — 

Your lake, 0 minister, full of sporting waves, ^ and moving Brahmany 
ducks, 

Gleams with swans that have taken np your praises, and eddies to which 
swaying lotuses have given their hues, 

With waters deep within, and fisli fallen into the swallow of the tribes of 
restless herons, 

And with songs uttered by women repo.siiig at ease beneath the row of 
trees growing on its bank. 

The minister gave a gift of sixteen thousand dmmman as a compliment 
to the poet. One day, Somecvamdcva arrived when the minister was 
troubled by anxious thoughts, and looking ilown on the ground, and recited 
the following verse appropriate to the occasion ; — 

I know why yon look at this surface of the earth, with head bowed down 
witli modesty, 

Because you have heard the common saying of the good that you are the 
only benefactor of the world ; 

The fact is, Vastupala, you ornament on the lotus-face of the goddess of 
speech, you are yourself 

Looking over and over again for a way by which, in accordance with your 
wish, you may bring up Bali ^ from Hades. 

The minister gave eight thousand by way of reward for this stanza. 

Moreover, these ^three learned quarters of a couplet were ])eing read ; — 


Karna gave his skin, Qibi bis flesh, Jimiitavahana his life; 
Dadhici gave his bones ; 


Then the pandit Jayadeva supplied this as a fourth quarter to complete 
the couplet : — 


but Vastupala gave wealth. 


Uttering this, he received four thousand. 


^ Co. hero infirins “ liko.” This uso has heon prujitccl out by Professor Aufreclit. 

- Prakridaddtis°, the reading- of 0, gives a good sense, as iiti is a water-bird. 

Cp. vaiav 5e \dfxvu. (Sophocles, O.T. 18(j.) 

When Yisnu deprived Pali of heaven and earth, ho left him Ptitala or the lower 
regions in consideration of his virtues. Ilis golden 'age is still proverbial in Hidia. 
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^Moreover, when a distribution to the church was being made for the 
benefit of the Jaina doctors, ^ a certain poor Brahman received, on begging 
for it, a coverlet from Vastiipala’s officers out of compassion ; ho then 
addressed this approi^riate couplet to the minister ; — 

In one place cotton, in another place thread, here and there a cotton • 
seed. 

Prince, my coverlet is like the huts of the wives of your enemies. 

By way of reward for this verse, the minister gave him fifteen thousand. 
Likewise a pandit, named Balacandra, said to the minister, — 

Gauii is in love with you, the bull feels respect for you, you are linked 
with good fortune, 

You have shining virtues and a troop of prosperities, why, indeed, do we 
say much 1 

Lord of ministers, as you are gifted with the accomplishments of ^iva, it 
certainly becomes you 

Long to lift aloft the young moon; who except you possesses the power 

When he said this, the minister s^jent a thousand drammas on his 
appointment to the post of teacher. 

Once on a time Alima, the spiritual guide of Siiratrapa,^ the king of the 
Mlecchas, came here in order to go to the holy place Mecca, and Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, hearing of his arrival, were eager to capture 
him, and asked the advice of the minister Tejahpala. He gave them this 
answer, — 

That success, Avhich kings obtain by employing a hypocritical disguise of 
virtue, 

Is tantamount to acquiring wealth by selling the body of one’s mother. 

By this advice drawn from moral treatises, ho delivered Alima from 
those two, as a goat from a couple of wolves, and after helping him with 
journey-money and other requisites, he sent him off to that holy place ; 
and he returned after some years, and was again helped by the minister 
with clothes suitable for him, and other things ; and when he reached his 
home, he forgot the merits of the holy place, and described Vastupiila only 

^ Tho words Surinam darfanajyratildhJtanavasare are omitted in a and jS. They 
seem to me to bo a gloss. 

- Tho minister is compared to Iijvara, the lord, i.o. (piva. Gaiiri is wife ; 

the bull is his vehicle ; “ good fortune ” also means “ ashes ” ; in the word “troop ” 
there is an allusion to tho Garias of » Balacandra moans “ yoiing moon ” ; and 
JJiva wears a crescent moon round his central eyo. * 

® It is clear that Alima represents tho Urdu (or Arabic) *dlim and Suratrana 
me^ns Sultan. 
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to Suratrana. That Suratriiiia immediately wrote to Vastupala in these 
terms, You are ruler in my kingdom, and I am only your javelin-bearer, 
so you must always favour me with orders directing me what to do.*’ As 
the great minister was every year solicited in this way by a friendly letter 
sent by Suratrana, he, with the permission of that monarch, who thought 
himself fortunate in being able to oblige the minister, brought with 
infinite trouble from the quarry named Mam m ana, ^ which was in his 
country, a statue of Rsabha fit for a building within the circuit of Qatruu- 
jaya. Even when this was being set up, owing to the wrath of 
Miilanilyaka,- the mountain was struck by lightning. After that the 
god never granted an interview to the great minister, as long as he 
lived. 

On a certain parvnn}'^ the lady Anupama was making at will an 
unequalled distribution of food to the hermits, and at that moment 
Viradhavala came, being anxious about his affairs, and seeing the entrance 
croAvded with members of the (^Ivetambara sect of Jainas,^ his mind W'as 
filled with astonishment and he said to the minister, Minister, why are 
these not always thus f(?asted like a favourite deity? If you are not rich 
enough to do it, let mo bear half the expense. Or let it he all given out 
of my property always.” The minister said, “ I do not tell you because it 
would be troubling you without cause.” When he had by these words 
proceeding from his moon-like mouth, cooled the flame of his patron’s 
anger, he said, “ What a little matter for my master is half the expense ! 
Let all be borne by you.” When he had saiil this, he blessed the 
cloth. 

On another occasion, when a distribution of food was being made to the 
Jaina lierinits, and the holy men were pushing and struggling with one 
another, as Anupama was bowing before them, a vessel of y/J, full of a 
great quantity of that kind of food, fell on her hack, ami the minister, 
Tejahpala, seeing that, was very angry, but she consoled him, saying, 
** Owing to the fa.vour of your master® my body has been anointed with 
clarified butter, that has fallen from the holy vessel of the hermits.” The 
minisier, astonished at the completeness of her religious charity, gave her 
a present of five things, and praised her with this appropriate couplet, — 

^ Tliis is probably tlio sinno mino that wo find on pag(‘ 219 of the text. I have 
thoroforo adopted from a the reading J/awimtjHajirtJaij yd/i ; P has ^luulm^lnavM imiyah ; 
/8, Munmwivndmndh (sic). 

^ Rsabha is called Mfilanayaka. The cause of his wrath is not opparcut to me. 

® This term include.s the full and change of the moon, and the eighth and 
fourteenth of each half month. 

^ I read dar^tanena with a and P. ^ 

® T suppose, the white garments of the Cvetambaras.' ^ 

^ This makes it clear that Viradhavala had taken over the dul^m providing for 
the Jaina h(3rmits. 
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Charity accompanied by kind speeches, knowledge without pride, valour 
accompanied by patience, 

And wealth accompanied by generosity, these four good things are difficult 
to obtain d 

In this way she often satisfied the strictest standard - of the grace of 
generosity. She was praised by the Jaina teachers with panegyrics like 
the following : — 

Fortune is fickle, (^hva is wratliful, Qaci is disgraced hy having many 
rivals, 

Gaijgais always on the descent, Sarasvati is all made of words, therefore 
Anupama is unequalled.-' 

Then, on another occasion, when Viradhavala and Lavaiiaprasrida were 
preparing for the battle at rahcagrama, the wife of Yiradhavala, queen 
Jayataladevi, came to her father Cobhanadeva, in order to make peace. He 
said to her, “ Are you afraid of widowhood, tliat you try to patch up a 
peace She, willing to extol her husband Viradhavala, who was th(3 
paragon of heroes, said, 1 say tliis again and again hecaiuse I am afiaid 
of tlie destruction of my father’s family; for, when that Yiradhavala is 
mounted on horseback, who is a \varrior bravo enough to abide him face to 
face 1 When slie had said this, she w'ent awjiy in a rag(j. Then, in the 
fury of that conflict, Viradhavala, .swooning with the pain of his wounds, 
adorned the surface of the earth, — 

He, of terrible might, who on the battle-field of Pahcagrama, 

Fell, through the wounds which he received, from his horse, hut not from 
his valour. 

Thereupon, the host of warriors on the field of battle w’ere a little dis- 
concerted, J)ut Lavauaprasfida cheered up all his army, exclaiming, “ This 
is only one soldier down,” and utterly defeated with absolute ease all bis 
enemies. In this way the hero, splendid with the qualify of courage, fell, 
through his ardent love of ligliling, twenty-one times on the field, in front 
of his father. Then, when Yiradiiavala’s life was a[)proaching its termina- 
tion, Tejaljpala, wlio was on his way to a holy place,* in accordance with 

^ BohtJingk’a Indisclio Spriiche, 2755. It is fouiul in the rra^nottararatnainala 
and the HitopHde9a. 

- Literally, . reached the lino on the touchstone of,” Ac. Oiir author seems to use 
avaddta for avadana. 

The word “ Aniipama ” means ” unequalled.” Laksmi or Forhmo is the wife 
of Visnu, Civa of Civa, C’aci of Iiidra : Sarasvati or Vani (which is jised hero) is 
the goddess of speech. * 

* But P and a «ave pmstliitasya^ which would imply that Viradhavala was on his 
way to a holy place*; 
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tho proverb that what is given once is received back a hundred times, 
gave him the merits of his last birth. Afterwards, when tliat prince died, 
owing to his excessive popularity, 120 followers elected to burn themselves 
with his corpse.^ After that, Tejahpala set guards on the cemetery and 
prevented that eager desire of the people. 

Other seasons come and go in succession, 

But these two seasons have become perpetual, 

Now that men arc deprived of the hero Viradliavala, 

The rainy season in tlieir two eyes, and in their heart the hot season of 
anguish. 

Then the minister anointed, as king, Visalade.va, tlic son of Viradhavala. 

Anupamildevi having died, the knot of grief s\velled uj) in Tejahpala, 
and could not he removed. Then the Jaina doctor Jayasena, a mighty 
man, came there and assuaged his sorrow, and Tejahpfihi, when having 
partially recovered his self-command, he was a little ashamed of himself, 
Avas tlius addressed by the doctor, ‘‘ We have come on tliis particular occa- 
sion to behold your hypocrisy.^’ Ynstupala asked the reverend teacher 
what this meant. Ho said, “ When Tejahpfila was a boj^, I asked for him 
from Dharaniga the hand of tho niaid<.‘ii AnupaimT in marriage, and the 
arrangement was then concluded. Afterwards he heard of the excessive 
plainness of tliat maiden, and in order to break off the engagement, ho gave 
to the lord of the region, established by the Jina Caudra[)ral)ha,- by way of 
an offering, an income of eight dmnimas. Now he is despomlent on account 
of the knot of separdtiou from her; of these two states Avhich is genuine ? 
A\^hen Teja'hpala was tlius reminded of the original state of affairs, he steeled 
his heart. 

Then, on another occasion, when an assembly was being held, the 
domestic chaplain Someevaradeva, thinking that tho minister V.astuprila, 
being of an advanced age, Avas desirous of proceeding to Qatrunjaya, came 
there, and thongli scats of surpassing dignity Avere vacated for him, he Avould 
not sit down, and Avhen asked the reason, he said this, — 

“ Vastupfila has obstructed the earth with doles of food and drinking- 
fountains,'^ 

And religions foundations, and with his glory the circle of the sky. 

* Tliis reminclaj us of the devotion of Otlio’s followers. (Tacitus, Hist. II. 49.) 

“ All the three MSS. that I huve seen for Vina'’. I think it is tho 

Hindi hhid, oiiciosure. KsetrCidhipaii. probably moans fjeniiis loci. 

1* think that ai-'fisara here means a dn/rhar. ^ 

More literally, “drinkings of ’water.” Probably, “doles arf^food” means 
buildings where food was distributed. ^ 
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Therefore I cannot sit down, because there is no room left.” The minister 
gave him a complimentary gift in return for this speech of his, and took 
leave of him and set out on lifs journey. In the village of Akevaliya, in a 
country hovel, he sat down on a bed of darhha-<;riiHs, and his spiritual 
adviser made him make confession of the faith, and so he abstained from 
all food, and having by his final act of faith washed aw’ay the pollution of 
the Kali age, he repeated the name of the Tirthaijkara Rsablia with this 
couplet, — 

I have done no good action worthy of being commemorated by the 
virtuous, 

My only substantial merit has been aspiration ; in this way my life has 
passed. 

When he had ended this speech, he said, Reverence to the Arhats ! ” 
and, with the.se syllables on his lips, he abandoned ^ his body composed of 
seven constituent elements, and adorned the heavenly world, in order to 
taste the fruit of his actions. In the place w^here he Avas hiirnt, the victorious 
lions, the two sons of his younger brother Tejahpala, built the temple of 
the ascent to Iniaven, adorned with a statue of the Tirthaijkara Rsahha, 
when consecrated for the vow^s. 

To-day my father’s hope has borne fruit, 

The tip of the branch of my mother’s ble.ssing has budded to-day, 

In that unweariedly I gratify 

All the people that make pilgrimage to the shrine of Rsahha. 

Those men who do not extract merit from the sinfulness of kings’ affairs, 
Those men, I say, I consider to he much loAver even than the ijivashers of 
dust. 

The above stanzas and many others are the actual composition of the great 
poet Vastupfila. 

That Viradhavala, full of kingly qualities, Avas a monarch of measureless 
might ; 

The poet Vastupfila had the title of Bhojarfija hestoAved on him by learned 
men, 

And Tejahpala Avas a chief of ministers, matchless among croAvds of 
counsellors ; 

His Avife Anupamfi, unequalled in good qualities, Avas an incarnate goddess 
of Fortune. 

Here ends the fourth chapter in the Prabandhacintamani published by 

' Perhaps necessary to read parihrtam, I have given what I suppose to be 
the sense. 

% . • 
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the teacher Menituijga, called the description of the glory of the mighty 
men, the august Kumarapfila, and those paragons of ministers, '\^\stiipala and 
Tejalipfila. 


FIFTH CHAPTER. 

^ow I begin to describe in the ensuing miscellaneous chapter those actions 
of the great men previously spoken of, which remain over and al)ovc their 
deeds already related, and others in addition to those. 

They are as follows : — 

Of old there was in the city of AvantI, near which flashes the stream of 
(^flpra, a king named Yikramarka.^ He heard that the people from other 
realms, whom he entertained in his guest-house, after they had taken their 
meal, fell asleep, and slept the long sleep of death. His mind was full of 
astonishment on that account, and being determined to investigate the 
matter, he caused the bodies of all of tlicm to be covered Avith cloths, and 
by his royal order ^ provided that the occurrence should he kept (piiet. He 
feasted some other travellers that amved, exactly lik() their predoceasors, 
and in the evening he brought warm water and oil to tend their feet, and 
as they dropped olF to sleep, one by one, in tlio depth of the night, the 
king himself remained concealed, sword in hand. While he was waiting, 
he suddenly saw in a spot in thti corner of tlie room, first smoke curling up, 
then a sheet of flame, then the serpent C^esha emerging, adorned with a 
thousand hoods, and having his hoods decked with glittering hood-gems.® 
While the king, astonished at that Avonderful sight, Avas looking on AAuth 
curiosity, that prince of hooded snakes asked all the travellers that had gone 
to sleep in the course of that day, one by one, What vessel 1 Then they 
iiusAA'ered, *‘Tho vessel of justice,*' “The vessel of virtue,** “ The yessel of 
asceticism,*’ “ The vessel of beauty,** “ The vessel of love,” “ The vessel of 
glory,” and so on, anti Avere all, on account of their ignorance, cursed at will 
by that serpent, and made to taste of death. When Vikrama saAV that take 
place, he came in front of him, and putting his hands together in a suppliant 
attitude, said, — 

Lord of snakes, there may be various kinds- of vessels on the earth, owing 
to associations Avith various qualities, 

Piut the vessel of the mind is pre-eminent, if pure ^ and cleansed by faith. 

* i.q. Vikramaclitya. - I road nijdjnaya with a and /3. 

* Tl^o roading'of the text is not satisfactory. I prefer the roadiii‘^f 

^■phandratnapi'abhdla‘\ikrtciih saho-sraplianam ndf/atn^ the serpent (or the 

thousaud-hoodod one), adorned Avith the splendour of glittering ho(j^(^eni.s. 

But P has ^idilha^'addhdpavUritam, cleansed by pure faitli. ^ 
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When Vikrama set forth Qesha’s very thoughts in these words, Qesha 
being pleased with him, said, “ Choose a boon/’ Thereupon he craved by 
way of a boon that CJesha would restore to life those dead travellers, and so 
pleased him very much. 

Here ends the aecoimt of the trying of Vikramaditya by the vessel test. 

Tlieii, once on a time, in tlie city of Patalipura,^ king Nanda, who was a 
source of great joy, suddenly died, and a certain Brahman came there at that 
time, and by the art of entering alien bodies, contrived to animate the king’s 
corpse. A second Brahman, in accordance with an nndcrstandiiig that ho had 
with him, came to the king’s door and began tlie recitation 3 of the Veda. 
The reanimated king " made the superintendents of tlie treasury give him a 
crore of gold pieces. Then the prime minister, hearing of that circum- 
stance, said, “ Formerly ^^anda used to he parsimonious, but now be 
displays generosity ; ” so bo arrested that Brahman, and made search 
everywliero for a foreigner tliat know the art of entering another body, 
and hearing that a corpse was being guarded somewhere by a certain person, 
he reduced the corpse to ashes, by placing it on the funeral pyre, and so by 
the unequalled vigour of his intellect he managod to carry on Kanda ‘ as 
monarch in his ^ mighty kingdom as before. 

Here endvs the story of Naiula. 

Then, in the greiit town of Kheda, the dangliter of the Brahman 
Devaditya, an excellent woman, named Suhliaga, who had become a widow 
in her childliood, and was exceedingly beautiful, was in the early 
morning throwing a handful of rice towards the sun, when suddenly, 
without, being aware of it, she became pregnant by him. Her parents, 
linding out somehow or other that unbecoming state of affairs, told her 
that shame required that it sliould he concealed, and made their sevvants 
leave her in the neighbourhood of the city of Valabhi. Slie gave birth to 
a son there, and he, in course of time, grew big, and being taunted by tlie 
boys of ‘‘his own age with having no father, he went to his mother to ask 
who his father was. She answered, “ I do not know.^ When she gave 
him this answer, he was on the point of committing suicide on account of 
his despair about that origin of hi.s ; but the sun a].)pcarod to him, and 
consoled him, and placed some pebbles in his hand, and informed him that 
he was the sun who liad married his mother, and went on to say, “ Any 
one of these pebbles hurled at a man that insults you will become a rock.” 

* I finil in a, Pritaliputr!i,, Ijnt P and jS support: tlio printed text. 

- In a iliere is a sio]) after udaharan. Perhaps it should bo vddkamt. 

^ P, a and $ omit m.. 

He is Boraotiinos isalled Yoganaiida. The whole story will be found in my 
trnhslatian \f;tho Xatha Sarit Sagara, p. 21 and ff . 

* Nifa shoiifa^bo nije, as is evident from a and /8. 

C]). my tran.4',ation of the Katha Sarit Sagar.a, Vol. II. p. 622. 
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Then lie gave him this warning, “ If one is thrown at any innocent man, 
it will ho the cause of calamity to you ” ; and with these words on his lips, 
he disappeared. Accordingly the hoy killed in this very way some jiersons 
Tiat insulted him, and so came to be known hy tlio significant name of 
Chladitya. The king of that town did so in order to test his )Wer,^ and 
he put that monarch to death with a rock so produced, and became himself 
king in his place. In the same way he obtained a horse by the favour of 
tlie sun, and roaming about on this at pleasure, like a Vidyfidhara that can 
fly through the air, he eompiered hy Ids valour the circle of the {[iiarters, 
and ruled for a long time. By association with a Jaina liermit there was 
produced in him the jcAvel of right belief, and having learnt tlie infinite 
greatness of the very holy i)lace (^'atrunjaya, he restored the dilapiilated 
shrines on it. Once on a time a public disputation took place between tlio 
Buddhists and the Cvetambaras, and Ciladitya was made presi<Ient of tlie 
court, and this coinlition was agreed upon, that whiclmver party should he 
vanquished in argument before, a full court, should be banished from 
the country. The (^Ivetfimbaras were vanquished, and accordingly the 
Buddhists drove tliem all away from tlndr country, but they ovtnlooked 
the fact that a hoy, naine<l Alalia, sister’s sou to king (^liladitya, who was 
of measureless excelhmce, remained there. They, for their part, thinking 
themselves victorious, worsldpped Bsahha the l\Irilanayaka,=^ as Buddha 
on the holy Vimala mountain ; hut while they remained there triumphant, 
Malla, owing to his having been born in the warrior caste, never forgot liis 
enmity, but being anxious to revcjige the injury, remained studying with 
them, because he could not obtain teachers of the Jaina faith, and day and 
night his mind was fixed on that one oliject. During the days of terrible 
licat,'^ once on a time at night, when the eyes of all the citi/tms were close* I 
ill sleep, he was calling to mind with great application tlie treatise he had 
studied during the day, and at tliat moment Sarasvaii, who was roaming in 
the sky, asked him this question, “ What things are sweet T’ Ihi looked 
round and saw no one from wdioni the voice could have proceeded, but he 
gave her this answer, “Grains of wheat. Again, after the la])se of six 
months, the goddess of S])eech returned at the very same time, and once 
more questioned him saying, “With what 1” He then remembered his 

’ This seems to be tlio ineaiiiug. The word ^ihiditya is, of course, derived from 
stone, and wlitiia, sun. 

“ Probably Mulanfiyaka means “the primeval guide,” as being the first Tlrthai)- 
kara. 

^ i.o. Catruuiaya. 

* I read hhliiraa\yrl^rii.oA‘diiirre?n ivitli a and j8. P agrees with the printed text. 
I find in the Errata, nrl^mci for hhiAma. 

^ Bohtlingk in his Abridged Dictionary gives “eine Weizenart” as ^J^i<*!fTiieaiimg 
of valla. 

P gives viljdevyd. 



former si^eech, and gave her this answer, “ With molasses and gld'^ She 
was astonished at his attentiveness and said, “ Choose whatever boon you 
like.” He said, “ Bestow on me some logical treatise that will enable me 
to conquer the Buddhists.” When he asked for this gift, she favoured him 
by bestowing on him the Nayacakra.^ Accordingl}'", having learnt- the 
truth by the favour of tlie goddess, he asked the permission of king 
(^hliiditya, and threw grass and water into the cells of the Buddhists. The 
agreement mentioned above was repeated, and in a court presitled over by 
the king, Malla, by the help of Sarasvatj, who descended into his throaty 
quickly reduced the Buddhists to silence. Then by the order of the king, 
the Buddhists were banished-* from the country, and the Jaina teachers 
were summoned, and Malla, having contpiered the Buddhists, was con- 
sidered a great disputant by his co-religionists. Subsequently, at the 
request of the king, his teacher, by way of reward, gave him the title of 
doctor.*' Tlien the honourable doctor and disputant, Malla, being head of 
a Gana, was, on account of his being a distinguished propagator of the 
faith, and in order that he might be still more exaltetl, appointed by the 
congregation to superintend the holy i^lace of Stambhanaka,^ whicli was 
discovered by the doctor Abhayad(‘va, who made the commentary on the 
nine Aijgas. 

Here ends the story of the disputant Malla. 

Then, in the kingdom of Marti, in a country village,' there lived two 
brothers, Kaku and Patjika. The younger of the.se was rich, but the elder 
maintained himself by doing work as his brother’s domestic servant. On a 
certain night in the rainy season, Kaku was sleeping, exhausted with his 
day’s work, when ho was thus addressed by his younger brother, “ Brother, 
the dams in my fields liavo been broken tlirough by the inundation, but 
you do not trouble your head about it.” When he was reproached in these 
words, he immediately left his bed, and blaming himself, put a mattock on 
his shoulder and went to the place. But, when ho reached it, he found 
some labourers engaged in repairing the dams that had burst. When he 
saw them he said, “Who are you?” They replied, *^We are your 
brother’s well-v;isliers.” He asked them, “ Have I well-wishers any- 
where ?” They answered, “ Your well-wishers are in Valabhi.” Then, on 

^ A Nayacakra is mentioned by Professor Leumanu in his Mat of the Strassbarg 
collectioii of Diganibara MSS. 

- I read with a, ''dmtjatatattmh. 

I find in o, tdditesu. Hut the reading of P and /3, which is that of the text, 
makes equally good sense. 

* Suri. The translation is probably inadequate. 

^ According to Buhlor (on the Sukrtasa^kirtana of Arisirhha, p. 34, note), this 
the river Sodhi or Sedhi, in the eastern part of the present coll<jctorate 
of Khoda.^Ssi is not tlie same as Stambhatirtha or Cambay. 

® The mod^ Madwad (Marwar). The w'ord means desert. 

^ PalHgrCinia, , 
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ti favourable occasion, he packed all his goods in a box, and carrying it on 
his head he reached the august Valabhi, and lived near some cowherds in 
the vicinity of a gate of the town.^ On account of his extreme leanness 
he was called by them Raijka.- He made a liut of grass, and remained 
protected by that. In the meanwhile a certain pilgrim, in accordance with 
the prescriptions of a book of rules, brought a liquid elixir from the 
Raivataka mountain in a gourd, and as he was performing the journey, he 
heard a bodiless voice in the air,*^ “ The gourd to Kaku ! ” His mind was 
full of astonishment and he was terrified, so he deposited the gourd of liquid 
elixir in the house of that disguised ^ merchant, feeling quite at ease in his 
mind because his name was Raijka. He himself Avent on a pilgrimage to 
Someevara. On a c<ntain festival day Raj|ka was placing a saucepan on 
the stove to cook a special dish, when he saw that, owing to a drop of the 
■elixir falling upon it from a hole in the gourd, the saucepan liad turned to 
gold. That merchant made up his mind that it was the elixir of the 
alchemist, and he immediately transferred all his furniture with that gourd 
to another place, and with a candle reduced liis hut to ashes, and built a 
palace near another gate. While lie was living there, ho was himself 
weighing the (jhl of a woman, who was selling a great deal of that article, 
%vhen he found that it was inexhaustible. He <liscovered that there was 
underneath the vessel of yhl an astrological diagram with black signs on 
it,’ so he managed to steal it, by substituting something else for it by 
trickery of some kind, and so made himself a master of the magical picture. 

Once on a time, also, owing to the incalculable power of his good luck 
derived from good works in a former life, he obtained the magical image of 
the golden, man.® In this way, by his three-fold magical power he 
acquired riches that might be said to be measured by crorcs ; nevortlieless, 
being the prince of misers, he never spent money on a worthy object, or a 
holj’' place, or an act of mercy. Far from it \ on the contrary, qwing to 
his desire to get the whole world into his clutches, he made that good 
fortune of his assume the form of a demon of destruction ^ to the Avhole 

^ Cp. tlio phrase dliUd dvdraviiAino^ quoted by Fiok in liis Socialo Glioderung 
(p. lUb) from tho liftli volaino of the Jatakas, with Fick’s remarks. 

“ i.o. beggar. 

According to some MSS. the voice procoedod from the elixir. 

^ I find sa inserted before chadruano in a and |3, but clmilminu would, I snpiioso, 
give a good sense. 

Krpm-ciUiaka-kundalikdih. I find that in Gnjarilti the word hundall ineans a 
figure divided into square, triangular, or circular spaces, drawn to exhibit the 
position of tho snn, planets and constellations. 

The circnmstanco of Kaqka’s obtaining a golden man is told by Alboruni 
(Sachau’s translation, Vol. I. ]>. 192). Eaijka, according to thi.s version of the 
story^ was a frufbseller. He bought from a peasant a man turned iiito^^;^ M ImHW 
juice of a Lactaria from which blood flowed. According to tins ,;irff?rsiou, lluQka 
remained in his old house, but bought by degrees tho whole town i^'which ho lived. 

* Kdlamirird;pdin. KdlarCitn is the night of destruction at the end of the wwld, 
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universe. Then the king look away from Raijka’s daughter by force a 
comb studded with jewels ^ to give to his own daughter. 

To gratify his spite against the king, Raijka went himself into the 
kingdom of the Mlecchas, and gave the sovereign of that country as many 
crores of gf)ld pieces as he asked for, in order that he might destroy; 
Valabhi, and so induced him to march against the city. But a certain 
umbrella- bearer of the Mleccha king, whom he had omitted to fee, at the 
end of the night, when the king was half asleep and half awake, carried 
on the following conversation with a man with whom he had previously 
arranged matters, “ Is there no man with any sense in our king’s council, 
that this great monarch of the land of Acvapati 3 has undertaken this 
expedition against (jhladitya, the otTspriiig of the sun, impelled thereto by 
a merchant whose family and character arc unknown, whether he be good 
or bad, and who is a beggar both in name and actions ? ” When the king 
heard the umbrella-bearer’s wholesome and true speech, reflecting a little 
in liis mind, he made a halt on that day. Tlieii Raijka, who vras appre- 
hensive, having cleverly found out that circumstance, by giving that 
nnibrolla-bcarer gold, satisfuid liis lust for gold, and so on the following 
morning at daybreak the umbrella-bearer said, Whether with duo con*'- 
sideration or not, this great king has been set in motion,*'^ and has started 
on liis Jixpedition ; on the principle of the lion’s first step, ho cuts a good 
figure on the march : — 

Whetlier people call the lion lord of the deer, or enemy of the deer. 

In either case he is ashamed, since with ease he tears elephants in pieces. 

So who will dare to face this master of ours, whose might is bound' 
less 1 ” The king of the Mlccchas was filled with ardour by this speech 
of the umbrella-bearer, and continued his mai’ch, that deafened the hollow 
of the heaven with the roar of kettle-drums. Xow at this juncture and on 
this day, the image of Caiidraprabha in Yalabhi and the images of Amba 
and the guardian of the country,'^ by the power of the* deities that animated 

ol’ton witli Durira. The words “good fortune” aro used to represent 

Jjnksmi. IVrhaps narijiliirfid is used iu a double .sense — desire of accumulation and 
dosiro of dcstruftion. 

^ Hero a reads, atha n'astifdydh rdjmh svo siitdydh krte 

' pra-Hahham uyahridyam; /3, atha svanutfnjd ratna khacitciha'tjkatikd.yayn rfijria 
svasutdkvte mprahliaui upalirttlydih ; P, nlka svasntdyd ratnakliacitakaykntilcdyd 
nljnd svasntdydh krte prasahham upahrtdyd. , 

- Aevnpati means korse-Iord. According- to some MSS. there was “ not oven a 
mouse ” in the king’s council. 

I find calita/t in a and 0, Avhich moans simply “ has gone or marched out.” 

•* Kiidmpdla. Forbes (Has Mala, p. IJi) has an admirable note. Ho quotes 
Ay^'id, II. 351-2, and tolls us that the ancient nations had*a habit of leading 
with chaunS^o statues of their gods, when the state was mmacod wdth danger, in 
order to provc%^ their flight. Among the riiamiciaus, the god Mclkarth was almost 
coiistantly chained.” FusteJ do Coulangcs (Cite Antique, n. 17U) translates from 
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them, flew through the air, ami became the ornament of the region of 
Qivapattana ; and the image of the glorious Vardharaana, mounted on a 
chariot, by the power of the god that animated it, moved away unoh- 
gi'rved on the full moon of the month A^wina, and adorned the city of 
^himala. Moreover, other eminent images of gods w^ont away, and 
adorned appropriate places. And w'hen the goddess of that city was 
describing the portents to the holy sage Vardhamana, the following con- 
versation took place, — 

Mlio art thou, fair one 1 Tell me, thou that resemhlest a goddess, wdiy 
dost thou weep ? 

Reverend sir, I sec clearly the overthrow of tlio city of Yalaldii. 

Water, that ^ is obtained by the saints in alms, will turn into blood, 

The hermits must abide in that place in which that blood shall turn into 
water. 

While the portents described above were taking place, the ^Ileccha. 
forces arrived in the neighboiirhoo«l of the city. 

Raiika, wdio liad defiled himself by bringing destruction on his country, 
bed distributed in many places, T»y largesses of gold, players on fi ve in- 
struments,'" and wlion the king, on the arrival of tbo Mleccha forces, was 
about to mount that flying horse, they all played on their iiistiumeiils at 
once whereupon that horse soared aloft like Garuda, and fiew up into the 
heaven, and Oila<litya, being utterly at a loss as to what course to 
pursue, was killed by the Mlccchas. After that, they sacked the town 
with ease.*’ 

Macrol)ius tly? form of pravf'r listed by tlio Uoiuaim to itidnco t,lio gods of any city 
tlijvi tlioy woro l)csicging to abandon it. Professor beuinann in Ins list, of Digani- 
bara MSS. in tho Strassbiirg Univcr.sity Library, translatos ksdnq)ala by [^euiun 
loci. Cp. Milton’s line, 

“ Tlio parting Geiiiu.s is nitli sighing scjit.” 

' I find Vharaf in P, a and j8, and adopt it. 

- All the three I>ISS.,read i/rfiptesu, So there is a misprint in the text. 

Tl>o instruments are aecordiiig to Pathak (Indian Anthpniry, Vol. XII, p. %) 
the r/'yr/a, tamnuxia, <;ayklw, hlitri and jaya<jhanfa. A.c{?ording to Grovvso, Indian 
Antirpuiry, Vol. Y. ]n Jtd4, tliey are tho tantri or .sifam, tlio till, the jhtnjit, iho nuJalra, 
and liftlJy the trumpet, life, or other wind instrnment. 1 owo these roferomu^s to 
Hofrath JUiliJor. Below for prat!/;al»da'*, ^ has pacu<:abda, which may indicate the 
right reading pancarahJa. I lind, however, tha,t Biihler (H.C. ]>. 38) translates 
by “dit* aiif fiMtf Time f/esiunmfen Troiaiii.td.a.” 

Alberuni tells us (Vol. I. x>l)- 19^2 and 193 of Sachau’s translatioJi) that king Val- 
lablia of Yfjlla4)lu wished to buy from Eayka .a town that the lattm- had pureim.sed. 
Kayka declined, but afraid of tho king’s resentment, l)o fled to the lord of Almuii- 
sura, made him presents of money, and asked him to lielp liim with a naval force. 
The lord of Almansfira complied with hi.s desire and assisted him. So he made a 
night attack ui)od the king Yallabha, and killed him and all his nooido ^nd, 
de.=ttToycd his tovAi. ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

Miss Duff (Indian Clironologj*, p. 67) tells us that tho A^alabh^vVlynasty was 
probably overthrown about 7(»G A.i>. by an expedition from Sim/i under ‘Amru 
Ibn Jamal. » » 
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But after the lapse of three hundred and seventj-hve years. 

From that time of Vikrama, took place the destruction of Valabhi. 

Here end the three stories, one telling of the origin of (Jiladitya, one of 
the origin of Kaijka, and the third of the destruction of Valabhi brought 
about by him. • 

Then, in the town of Ratnamala., there was a king of the name of 
iRatna9ekhara. Once on a time, he was returning from an expedition in 
various directions, and on the festal occasion of his entry into the city, he 
was examining the row of shops adorned in his honour, when in a certain 
market ho saw a shovel with a wooden bucket. After he had entered his 
palace, a large number of people arrived, with presents in their hands. 
He put this question to them, Are you happy They answered, “We 
are not happy.” He was bewildered with astonishment, Imt he dismissed 
them for the time, and subsequently, at a select reception,^ he called up 
the principal men of the city, and said to them, “ AVhy arc you not 
happy ] ” and he also pressed them to declare the reason why a wooden 
bucket was hung up with a shovel. They said, ‘'The master of the 
house, where your Majesty remarked a wooden bucket and so on,” is a 
possessor of great wealth, and not knowing the numerical sum of liis 
wealth, he measures it by wooden buckets, and in order to* make tins 
known he has put up tliis sign. And as for our not being happy, this is 
•due to the fact that the king has no son. By whom will this city that is 
ifull of a multitude of men who can put up the banmjr of a crore, and that 
has for a long time been clierished by the king, be brought to complete 
prosperity, as your Majesty has no son? For this reason, considering'* in 
-our minds that your consorts are barren from tlieir advanced years, we wish 
to provide your Majesty with youthful wives.” Accordingly, witli the 
king’s permission, they went on a Sunday, when the moon was in Pusya,^ 
to the omen-kouse, together with a certain distinguished augur. But the 
augur, seeing a certain poor woman, who was near her confinement, and 
who lived only by carrying loads of wood, with an owl perched on her 
head, worshipped her with whole grain and other things. They asked 
him, What is the meaning of this?” Ho answered, ** If the opinion of 
Brhaspati is good for anything, the child, with which this woman is 
pregnant, will be king in this town.” Accepting this improbable occur- 

* I suppose that nirjandvasara correspoucls to tlio Hindustani dh ivan-i-khass or 

- 1 foUow a and jS, which read Icd-^ihajpatryadikam avudhdrUam. 

It is perhaps almost uiinecossary to refer to tho story of Ali llaba and the 

■* probably a misprint, as P and a give nidliyaya^ and jS, nidadKydya. 

■* This applSars to be the moaning of the w'ord Pu-yydrka in Marathi. 

Here the word dnryd is again used. 
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rence, they returned and told the haughty ^ king the facts of tlie case, 
exactly as they stood. Then the king, liaving his mind filled with vexa- 
tion, ordered her to bo buried alive by some trustworthy men, and as they 
were beginning the work, the^ said, “ Remember your favourite deity.” 
Thereupon she, bewildered with fear of death, obtained their permission to 
retire for a short time in the evening twilight, and unexpectedly brought 
forth a sou.- She left it there and came back, and then the men buried 
her alive, and returned and icporied to the king what they had done. 
Then a certain hind suckled the child at the two twilights, and made him 
grow bigger every day. At that time the king Ratna^ekhara heard that in 
the mint before the great goddess of fortune, a new coin was being pro- ^ 
duced in the shape of a boy under the four feet of a hiiul, and as the news ; 
spread abroad that a new king had been born somewhere, he sent his 
forces in every diioction to kill that boy. They searched hither and 
thither until tliey found luin, but thoiigli they found him, they shrank 
from child-murder, kSo they placed him in tlie evening in tlio gate of the 
town, in order tliat he might bo killed by the tramplings of the hoofs of 
the heiil of cows, soul so might not bring reproach on them, and stood afar 
oil'.'* But when the herd of cows came there and saw tliat hoy, looking 
like an accumulation of the merit of past births incarnate in bodily form, 
they stood still wlicro they wore, as if paralyzed. Then a hull, tliat was' 
bringing up the rear, put itself in front of the herd, and placing that hoy, 
resplendent as tlio god of love, between his feet, made the wliolo herd pass 
by. Then the king, having reilecteil on that occurrence, and having been 
petitioned by tliose ofilcers and citizcn.s,^‘ sent for that boy, ami treating 
him as a son, brought liini up, giving him the name of Chipunja.*' Then 
king Ratnayekhara went to heaven, and (yiipunja was anointed king, and 
while he was administering the allairs of tlu? kingdom, a daughter was 
born to him, and she, though beautiful on account of the perfection of all 
her limbs and members, had the face of an ape. Through disgust at this, 
she became averse t’o worldly pleasures, and bore the nanio of the Reverend 
Mother. One day there arose in her recollection of her previous birth, 
and she related to her father her history in a former life. She said, “ 1 

^ I read manonnaUiya witli a, jS and 1*. 

“ P, a and /3 omit tajh. The two latter read jjrosiJfam. This gives a good sense. 

I have translja,tod as if the text were ^rasata puiraiii. 

•* P and 0 give iunJai<;dldydih and o, kaHtaha^dldiidta. I follow P and 0. 

Cp. Professor E. Hardy’s paper entitled “The story of the merchajU (Ihosaka,” 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October, JS98, pp. 708, 709. In 
this tale a milch-goat plays the part of tluj hind. 

“ Ijtranslate tflio reading of a and 0; taiVt - 

reading of the text means, “ And having been informed by tlie peojile of the town 
that the boy was unhurt among them.” y 

® In allusion, no doubt, to the fact that he was an p-ccumulatiou of merit, 
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was formerly living as the wife of a monkey on the Arbuda mountain,^ 
and as I was passing from one bough to another of a tree, my palate was 
cut through by the unparalleled skill of an archer, 2 and I died. My 
body, slipping down, fell into the holy wishing-pool/^ which lay below the 
tree, and by the surpassing virtue of that holy water my body has assumed ,, 
a human form, but because that head of mine still remains where it was, 
unchanged, I have the face of an ape.” Then king (^ripiihja ordered his 
confidential'^ servants to throw that head of hers into the pool. They saw 
tlie head, which had remained for a long time in that condition, and did as 
the king ordered, and then the Ueverend Mother acquired a human face. 
Then she, whose virtues were a hundred millions in number,*’ took leave of 
lier father and mother, ami began to pciform austerities on that Arbuda 
mountain. While so engaged, she was once on a time seen by a magician, 
who could fly through the air, and as his heart was transported by her 
beauty, he descended from the sky, and held loving conversation with her, 
and said to her, “Why do you not choose me as your lover She 
answered, “ The first watch of the night is now passed ; if, before the cocks 
begin to crow in the fourth watch, you can contiive to have made by some 
magical power twelve ® roads on this mountain, then I will make you my 
beloved.” ^ As soon as slui had made this promise, the magician sot a crowd 
of servants to work on that job, and in two watches he had managed to 
construct all the roads.^ Ilut the Reverend Mother by the plenitude of 
her power produced an artificial crowing of a cock ; and wlien the magi- 
cian came and said, “ Prepare for your wedding,” she answered, “ While 
your road was making, a cock crew.” He answered, “ Who does not know 
that the cock-crow was artificial, and produced by your delnsiwe power K” 
Accordingly his sister brought the 'wedding gifts to tins bank of tlie river, 
and then the Reverend Mother invited him, saying, “ Leave here your 
trident \yhich is the source of all your power, and be ready to take my 
hand in marriage.” lie, as love had robbed him of disceruuient,'^ did so, 

' Mount Abu. 

^ More literally “ by sonic ono by moans of bis nnparalloleil skill.” For 
(skill) iS gives (^alijvna (arrow). For Cisadat I read fiHadath with three MSS. 

^ Suoh a. pool is lucntionod in tlio Katlui Ko<;ti, p. 50, as turning; apes into men. 
Tho same idea 'will be found on p. 20 of Professor J.acobi’s Introduction to tho 
Pari^ista Parvan, and in tho Katha Praka^a, as appears from an analysis of that 
work lent, mo by Professor Fggoling. 

I have inserted “ coiiiidential,” as I find apta° in the throe MSp. that I have 
e.vaunued. * In Sanskrit arbuda. 

^ MSS. o and /3 insert hrdyd/ij charming. 

7 For the ahhi^tam of the text P and fi givo ahliilnrii and a adhiham. I think that 
ahli ikmd is probably tho right reading. The moaning given by llohtlingk is hegier'Ujy 

' ‘ t, 

** It is, perhaps, nnnoeessary to draw attention to the jierformances of Michael 
Scott and other ^juropoan wizard.s. 

** read prem^palirta'^ with P and P. 
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ond went near her, but she set at his feet dogs, which she created, and 
then she killed him by striking liirn with that trident in the lioartd Thus 
she spent her life in displaying unbounded chastity- AVhen tliat woman of 
faultless chastity piissed away, the king (Iripiinja had made there in her 
honour a temple without spires. For at the ond of 07017 six mouths the 
serpent, named Arbuda, that lives under that mountain, moves, and when 
he moves, the mountain trembles. Therefore all the temples on that 
mountain are without spires. Here ends the story of king Qripun ja and his 
daughter the Venerable Mother. 

Once on a time there was a king Govardhaiia in the country of Cauda. 
He had in front of his council -house a gong of justice fastened to an iron 
pillar,^ which .souinhid when struck by a claimant who had justice on his 
side. The king had only one son, and once the prince, wliile driving in the 
road mounted on a chariot, killed by mistake a certain weaned calf. The 
cow, his mother, continually raining tears from her eyes, in order to revenge 
the outrage done to her, struck with the point of her horn the gong of 
justice and made it sound. The king, whose reputation was nnblemished, 
heard the sound of ihat gong, and having thoroughly inquired into tlie case 
of that cow,'^ in order to elevate his justice to the highest point, in the early 
morning him.self .sat"^ in a chariot, and though lie loved his son, he placed 
that only son in the road, and making the cow stand by as a witness, drove 
the chariot over him. Owing to the virtue of the king, and the exceed- 
ing power of the good fortune of that son of his, the wheel of tlio chariot 
was held up, and the prince was not killed. 

Here ends the story of king Govardhana. 

Then, innhe city of Kaiiti, an old king was long ago ruling without pride. 
Once he was riiUng on the king’s circuit, accompanied by a dear friend of 
his, the prime minister named Matisagara. The king was carried away by 
Ills horse, which had received an inverse training/'' and the body of forces 
of all four arms was gradually left at a long distance in the rear. Never- 
theless, the minister^ who was mounted on a very swift horse, followed him 
closely. J3ut after they had got over a considerable stretch of ground, tho 
king, who was very <lclicate, being exhausted with the fatigue of traversing 
such a long tract, died from fulness of blood. The minister performed tho 


^ Apparently the Reverend Mother set phantom dogs at his feet to distract his 
attention. 

' A similar story is told of the Emperor Jahangir in J. L. Kipling’s “ Jioasfc and 
Man in India,” p. yS. 

There is a play upon ttrjuna, white, and arjnni, a cow with 0110 calf. . 

^ I think that we should read nivi^a with P and a. 

s I read with a and & viparyastabhyastma. P has viparyastchlliyastena. The 
horse galloped when pulled and vice versa. See Jacol^i’s Ausgowadlto Erzahlunfeen 
in MahaxfiHtri s.v. vivariya-sikkha. 
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duties imiiio«liately necessary, ^ and took the king’s horse and garments, and 
entered the city at nightfall, and being desirous of providing for the king- 
dom through fear of neiglibouring 2 kings, he found out a potter of the same 
age and appearance as the king, and put the king’s garments upon him, and 
mounted him on tlie king’s horse, and after he had entered the palace, he^ 
confided the Avliole circumstance to the queen, and made that very potter 
king, giving him the name of Punyasara. In this way some time passed, 
and then the minister, being about to march against a rival king, accom- 
panied by the whole army, appointed a certain leading man to wait on the 
king in the capacity of his substitute, and himself marched into the foreign 
country. Then that king, being free from restraint, like the husband of a 
docile and obedient wife,-" felt disposed to amuse himself at will, and im- 
mediately sent for all the potters of the citj'^, and made horses, young 
elephants, bulls, ^ camels, and so on, out of clay, and so played with those 
potters for a long time. Matters being in this state, the minister, hearing 
that the king was despised by all the courtiers,^ returned from that camp ^ 
with a small retinue, and going to the king spoke as follows : “ You have 
now forgotten, owing lo the fickleness of your disposition, that your real 
rank is that of an artisan, but if you do not observe some measure, I will 
banish you from the country, and make some other potter’s son king.” The 
king was made angry by that speech, and in a retired part of the council- 
house he exclaimed, “ Who waits 1 and immediately some painted 
soldiers, who had been made ready, rushed forth and threw that minister 
into chains. The minister, considering that great and improbable miracle, 
and being astonished in his mind at the manifestation of the power of that 
king, fell at his feet, and earnestly entreated him to have him s^ at liberty. 
The king oideitMl that to be done, and then the minister, full of ardent 
loyalty, said to him, “ I have only been the instrument in the bestowal of 
the kingdom upon you. Your deeds in a former life are the cause that 
painted figures obtain life from your power and obey your orders in this 
way. So you are rightly named Punyasiira.” ^ 

Here ends the story of Punyasara. 

Then long ago in Kusumapura,*^ a prince, named Nandi vardb ana, being 
desirous of seeing foreign countries, 'svent off at pleasure with bis umbrella- 

^ Probably this ineaTis that ho burut the king’s body. 

^ I road sl'imlla with P, a, and j8. , 

^ I road varyd with P ; a agrees with the text ; $ has The reading of the 

text doe.^ not seem good, as the king only indulged in harmless childish pleasures. 

* The three MSS. that 1 have soon insert ^vrsnhhu'^. 

“ Compare the story of the king in the Katlia Ko<;a, p. 4 of my translation. 

- « from the MS. that w© should read sJeandhavdrat. There is a misprint 

in the text. 

* i.e. the essence of merit, or having merit for his essence. 

'♦i.Tlie city of flowers or Pat^liputra. 
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bearer, without taking leave of his parents, and arrived at dawn in a ueriaiii 
city. There the king had died without leaving a son, and the royal elephant, 
having been duly inaugurated by the ministers, roamed about at will in the 
whole city.^ He forgot like a bad dream the prince who hnd arrived there, 
though near to him, but he sprinkled that umbrella-bearer. So the umbrella- 
bearer was made by the ministers to enter the city in great triumph as king/- 
and he took with liim the prince also, making him share that great reception, 
and so passed on to the palace. When the prince had entered the palace, he 
conciliated him with these complimentary words, “I am only the master of 
the courtiers, but you are my master.” But that king was unworthy to be 
a receptacle of the kingly virtues, and infinitely foolish, and did not know 
how to cherish the castes and sUges of life. The more ho was addicted to 
oppressing the subjects, in administering his kingdom, the thinner did the 
prince become every day, like tlie moon, when seized by the liead of Rfihii. 
On a certain occasion thf3 king saw the prince in that state and asked him the 
cause of his leanness. The prince answered. You oppress the subjects out 
of stupidity, and it is owing to that improper conduct of yours lliat I suffer 
from excessive leanness. I have proved the trutli of the (jutliuy — 

I dwell in the midst of dolts ; the double-tongued ones are intent on 
listening to tlieir lord ; 

That I live at all is so much to the good ; why should you wonder at iny 
leanness 1 ” 

Immediately after he had said this, the king answered, “ As, owing to 
the fact that the demerit of these subjects who delight in wicktjdness had 
come to aif head, the destined time of their chastisement had arrived, I 
was made kijjg; if llie governor of the world had intended that they should 
he cherished, the royal elephant would have sprinkled you and made you 
sovereign.” The malady of that prince was cluaiked by the king’s* speech, 
and its sound argument, as if by two medicines, and lie regained stoutness 
of body. 

Here ends the story of Karniasara.*'^ 

Then, in the country of Gauda, in the city of Laksanrivali, a king of the 
name of Laksmanasena ruled for a long time, and his kingdom was 
administered by tlic minister Umiipatidliara,^ who was a treasure-house of 
all intelligence. But the king became blind with passion, as if through 

* Soe the note on i)a»:o 4 of my translation of tho Katliii Ko^a., 

- But a and <8 road nljakumdmm. MahoAaiU appears to bo a misprint, as the 
MSS. road mahotS,. 

* Pc*rhaps Karmusara (“stock of works”) was tl»o name of the umbrella -bearer. 

* An author of this name is referred to in the 4th gloka of the Gita Govinda : 

V&cah pallavayatyumapatidhamh. , ^ * 
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association with his force of many furious elephants, ^ and contracted the 
disgraceful stain of association with a Mataijgi. 

But Umapatidhara heard of that circumstance, and thinking that, owing 
to the sternness of his dis[)osition, he would not be able to restrain his 
master, 3 in order to admonisli him in another way, he wrote up secretly 
these stanzas on the notice-board of the council-pavilion, — ' 

Coolness indeed is your quality, and next to that a natural clearness ; 

What are we to say 1 Other impure things become pure by touching you ; 
And what further cause for commendation of you is there 1 You are the 
life of creatures ; 

If you, water, go on a downward path, who is able to restrain you 1 ^ 

If you ride on a bull, wliat disgrace therefore attaclies to the elephants of 
the quarters 1 

If you make to yourself ornamental bracelets with snakes, there is not there- 
fore depreciation of gold : 

If you make the pale-iuyed moon the decoration of your head, what reproach 
is that to the lamp of the three worlds, 

The friend of the lotuses? You are the lord of all the worlds. What are 
we to say ? 

If he boasts that he cut off the head of Brahma, if he has friendship with 
ghosts, 

If intoxicated he sports with the Mothers, if he delights in the burning- 
ground, 

If he creates and then destroys creatures, nevertheless devoutly concentrating 
my mind 

I adore him. What am I to do? The three worlds are empty :».he indeed 
is lord. 

In this great time of nightfall you are the only king, then why, 0 kimuda,^ 
Do you not shed abroad your .splendour, eclipsing the fortune of the 
lotuses ? 

Tliat Brahma reposes on the lotus and that it is honoufed in the ranks of 
flowers. 

Who are you that you should prevent that ? Even the Creator cannot do so 
much. 

^ The word mdta^^a moans olopliant and also Caiidala. There is an allusion to 
the fact tliat elephants become rii>ast. 

* I follow the reading of P, a and jS anaJialaniyatum for andlokanlyatdm. I have 
neglected the second ca. 

* No. 6521 in Bohtlingk’s Indisohe Spriiche. He reads hhnvanti for vrajanii. So 

wo must trsiiislato, “ What are w'e to say of your pureness ? ” Also he reads, Kim 
canyat kathaydm, “ I will mention also another cause of praise.” .This stanza is 
taken from the Pra<jnottaramaIa. * 

* No. 2655 in BOhtliugk’s ludische Spriiche. It comes from the Kuvalayananda. 

^ The Icumuda ir the friend of the moon and opens at night. 

; _ r 
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0 necklace well-rounded, well-strung, very worthy, of very costly price, 
Your lovely form becomes the firm bosom of a beautiful dame : 

Alas ! clinging to the hard neck of a low-born woman and thereby broken, 
You have lost, unfortunately, all your state of merit. ^ 

On the occasion of a certain general reception ^ the king read those 
stanzas, and understood their drift, and cherished a secret hatred against 
the minister, for, — 

As a general rule, pointing out the right way loads to immediate wrath, 
As the showing of a mirror to one whose nose has been cut off. 

On this principle, ho deprived him of his office to gratify his anger. 
Then, once on a time, that king, having returned from liis royal circuit, 
saw that minister in a pitiable condition, alone, and at a loss for resources, 
and in his rage he made the elephant-driver drive the elephant at him to 
kill him. But ho said to the elepliant-driver, “Restrain the elephant 
from its rush, until I have said something to the king ” The elephant- 
driver complied with his request, and then Umfipatidhara said, — 

He stands naked with his body grey with dust, he mounts on the back of 
a cow ; 

He spons with snakes ; he dances, bearing aloft tlie blood-dripping skin of 
an elephant ; 

Wo fix our love^ on Qiva on account of these and similar deeds outside the 
pale of good custom ; 

Such is the behaviour of one to whom preceptors do not teach the truth.^ 

The eUydiant of the king’s mind was in this way restrained by the 
elephant-hook of the minister’s discernment, and repenting somewhat ^ of 
his conduct, blaming himself freely, he gradually abandoned that evil 
practice, and made Umiipatidhara once more minister. 

Here ends the story of Laksnuinasena and Urn^patidhara. 

Then, in the town of Benares, a king, of the name of Jayacandra, 
cherishing the fortune of a mighty kingdom, bore the title of “ the 
cripple,” because lie was so embarrassed with the multitude of his forces, 
that he could not march anywhere without resting on the two staves of the 

^ This passage is full of puns. “ Well-rounded ” moans also “ of good eondiiet,” 
and the same word stands for “inorit” and “string.” It is necessary to road 
maharyhija for nmiwyhya, with a and B. P has maharyhya. 

® I road sarvavasaraprastuve with P and o. 

^ I read mmpratikopaija with P, a and B- There is a misprint in the text. In 
the next lino, for yadvadddarca*^ a and B give vitpuhlhadarr^a'^. 

•* P, a and .8 give dbaddhardyo Rarah. I think that this would mean “ ^iva 
delfghts in thoso and similar practices.” 

.For santo a and B give satyam and P I read suhjam. 

® I road with a and B cariic kincit smiuqayah, P gives enrite kr^cit. 
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Yamuna aiul the Gaijga.^ Once on a time, the wife of a head of a family 
who was a citizen of that town, a lady named Suhava, surpassing in beauty 
the females of the three worlds, had been playing in tlie wiiter in the 
season of terrible heat, and was standing on the bank of the river of the 
gods.- That wagtail-eyed one saw a wagtail sitting on the crest of a snake, 
and thinking that omen a most incomprehensible one,*^ she fell at the feet 
of a certain Tlrahman, who had come to bathe, and asked him for an 
explanation of it. That man learned in omens said to her, “If you will 
always observe my command, I will tell you the explanation of it,” She 
said, “Tliiit commaml shall be reverenced by me as if it were the 
command of a father ; I will always carry it on my head,” ^ When 
she promised this, he said to her, “ On the seventh day from this you will 
become the lioad wife of this king.” Thereupon they both returned home. 

Then, on the day fixed by that Brahman learned in omens, that king, 
on returning from his royal circuit, saw in a certain street that young wife '’ 
of a householder, whose body, though she was unadorned, was sanctified by 
infinite beauty, and accepting her as the thief of all the wealth of his 
heart, he made her his head wife. Subsequently, she, out of gratitude, 
rememhored her promise to the Brahman, and after she had told the king 
of that augury of Vidyadhara, that Vidyadhara was summoned by beat of 
drum, and the king, scieing tliat seven hundred men named Vidyadhara 
arrived, separated that one after he had been recognized, and d\dy honoured 
and dismissed the others, and then lie said to Yidyadliara, who was dis- 
tressed with adversity, “ Ask what you like.” He was delighted with 
the king’s comman(l, and said, “Let me always attend on your royal 
person.” The king consented, saying, “ So be it ! ” and afterwards, 
observing liis boundless cleverness, lie made him bear the chief burden in 
all the business of the state. So he gradually accumulated wealth, and 
every day he had made for the thirty-two ladies of his harem ornaments 
perfumed with abundance of genuine cainjihor, and had the old ones Hung 
into the rubbish-hole, as if they were flowers offered to a deity, and like a 
visible incarnation of some god, he continued to taste heavenly enjoy- 
ments ; hut he never tasted food himself, until ho had given to eighteen 
thousand Brahmans the food that they desired. Then, once on a time, 
though possessing fourteen sciences, he was sent by the king to make war 

* This means, .1 suppose, that his army oxtoiKhnl from one river to the other. 

“ i.q. (JaTjga or Ganges. ^ 

® Tho text is supi)t)rl(Ml by the MSS., but tho, grammar seems to bo defective. 
According to Varaha Miliira XIjV. 4 (Korn’s translation), a ^Yagtail is fortunate 
when seen on the head of a snake. 

■* 1 find in a pittnirviiie^asya nulnyamajudiU sadedva murdhnd valtdmi. This is 
probably right, as F agrees, c.YCopt that it gives erroneously ujM. ‘ t 

" Hero she is called <;dldpaUbald. Before she was called <;dldpateJi patnl, 

® P and a read yathocitam, what is fitting. 
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on a foreign monarch, and as he plunged into country after country, at 
last he encamped in a region utterly devoid of fuel ; and when the time 
came to cook lor those Brahmans, he supplied the cook with robes, and 
pieces of fine cloth smeared with oil, hy way of fuel, and so managed to 
feed the Brahmans according to custom. Then he conquered the enemy 
diat opposed him, and returned in triumpli, and when he reached the 
environs of his own city, he heard that the king was angry, liecause he 
had burnt the pieces of fine cloth in order to procure food.^ 8o lie caused 
his own house to bo plundered by petitioners, and went off with the de.«ire 
of worshipping holy places. The king followed him up and tried to 
conciliate him, but he through high spirit pointofl out that his desire 2 was 
duo to the king’s disposition, and with great difficidty managed to take 
leave of him, and brought his life to a conclusion. Immediately after 
that, the queen Suhava asked the king to bestow 1-he office of crown prince 
on her son, hut he admonished her, saying, “It is not fitting to bestow the 
sceptre of our race on the son of an unchaste woman.” So being desirous 
of killing her husband, she summoned the Mlecchas. 

Then the king heard of that circumstance hy a report that came from 
his representatives,^ so he respectfully asked a certain Digaiiibam, who had 
won the favour of a boon from Padmavall, for an augury, and lie informed 
the king that the goddess Fadmiivati liad certainly issued an order for- 
biiiding the approach of the Miecclias. Then the king, hearing after some 
days that the Mlecchas were drawing nigh, asked the Digarnbara, “ What 
is the meaning of this?” So tlio Digarnbara that very night began a 
sacrifice before Padmavati in the presence of the king, I'licn Padmfivail, 
brought there hy his perfect power of attracting s[)irits, appeared witldii 
the garland*of flame iu tlie sacrificial pit, and said that slic had forbidden 
the approach of tlie Turuskas. Then the naked mendicant, in a fit of 
rage, seized tlie goddess by the cars, and said, “ As tlie Mlecchas are 
approacliing, do you, even you, say what is false ? ” ^ Wlien he reproached 
lier in these words, she said, “ That Padmavati, whom you queslioa so 
ilevoutly, has fled from the might of my prowess ; while I, being the 
family deity of the Mlecchas, encourage people with false speeches, and by 
means of the Mlecchas rob them of breatli.” ^ 'Wlien she had said this, 
she disappeared. The next morning the king found out by actual deeds 

rinynka is given in the smaUor Bulitlingk as Oelkiichtn, but hero it must 
mean food gcuierally. 

But P, a and B give nrpaiGV atpyam svdiliild^asawbhavena. 

^ Sthdnaptirusdndin. 

* P, a and 0 road brd-^c. If wo adopt this reading, we may porlmps translate, 
** As they arc near, what i.s the upshot of the whole matter Y .;\rc you saying what 
is fal«o ? ” 

“ P reads vigataqvdsam ; but the reading of the wliieh is that of a and 
must probably be taken in this sense 
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that Benares was surrounded by the army of the Mlecchas, for the twang- 
ing of their bows drowned the sound of fourteen hundred pairs of 
kettle-drums,^ and as his mind was bewildered by the might;^ host of the 
Mlecchas, he placed tlmt son of queen Sulmva on his own elephant, and 
plunged, elephant and all, into the waters of the Ganges. 

Here ends tlie story of Jayacandra. * 

Then a Ksatriya, named Jagaddeva,^ who was the most eminent of 
heroes in three ways,'* though honoured by the emperor Siddha, was 
earnestly invited by the glorious king Paramardin the crusher of his 
enemies,'* who was enslaved by the charm of Jagaddeva’s merits, and so 
he went to the country of Kuntala, Mhich may be called the braided 
hair-knot^ of the matron Earth. When the doorkeeper announced his 
arrival to Paramardin, it happened that a low woman was dancing in his 
court, unclothed save for a flowered petticoat, and at that moment she was 
seized with shame, and, snatching up her upper garment, sat down where 
she was. Then the king’s doorkeeper introduced Jagaddeva, and the king, 
after showing him respect, and honouring him with friendly conversation 
and so on, gave him a piece of fine f/w/iei/a-stuff as a splendid covering, 
together with an incomparably magnilicent piece of cloth, the value of 
which amounted to a lakh. When Jagaddeva had sat down on a 
distinguished seat, and the temporary disturbance in the court had ceased, 
the king ordered the low dancer to resume her dance. Then she, being 
renowned for making a show of propriety, and unequalled in wily 
cleverncvsa,^ said, “ The only man in the world, named Jagaddeva, has just 
arrived, so I am ashamed to be without my upper garment in his presence. 
Women, in the presence of woiiieu, behave as they like.” His mind was 
gnitilied by this surpassing praise, and he gave her the two garments 
which the king had bestowed on him. Then, owing to the favour of 
Paramardin, Jagaddeva became governor of a province, and his teacher 
CM me to visit him, and presented him with this stanza : — 

A Brahmany drake ^ asked a lotus,® Tell me, friend, is there anywhere 
such a place to live in 

Where night does not take place on the earth for a long timer* The 
lotus answered, 

' I omit hale, us it is not found in P, « or tl. 1 suppose that ni/isvdna is a musical 
iustrniiumt consisting of two pieces of metal. 

This Jugfiddovu is apparently referred to in Kirtikamriudi II. 99. 

•'* Tlio editor tolls us, iii mercy, generosity and warlike prowess. • 

^ I find in P panDnardita^riifd ^riramnhardind. 

* Kuntala means “ hair” or “ lock of hair.” 

** I road yutaniy with a and for yugam P has ynta, 

7 I tind in P aucityaprapance ca^ncufcanmccdtwyadhnryd ; a agrees, but has 
; but & agrees with the text. • 

” The Brahmany drake separates from its mat© at night. 

P gives punthaihf a traveller ; a and /8, water. 
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‘‘Meru^has been brought to an end by the man named Jagaddeva, by 
means of gifts of gold, 

And so for tie last few days this sun has not been hidden ; thus he has 
created perpetual day.’* ** 

^ As a re wal'd for this stanza, that munificent man gave him half a lakh. 

While Jagaddeva, whose right arm is skilful in protecting the earth, the 
consecrating priest of generosity, 

The home of prosperity, of fortunate birth, is bestowing gifts on the 
world. 

The servants become continually occupied every day, in the houses of 
learned men, 

In making ropes for the binding- trees of choice elephants, ^ and tethers for 
horses. 

While you live, there are living Bali, Karna and Dadhici, 

But while I live, O Jagaddeva, Poverty is alive. 

While the Disposer is creating poor men, and you are making satisfied 
men^ 

We do not know, 0 Jagaddeva, whose hand will cease first. 

Jagaddeva, 'when you enter the temple of (*Jiva, the lord of the world, 

Your glory is like, the Wjgay and the asterisms^ like whole grain poured 
upon it. 

The sea is unfathomable ; the vessel of the earth is broad ; the ether is 
omnipresent ; 

Meru is lofty ; Visnu, the enemy of Kaitabha, is renowned for greatness ; 
Jagaddeva is heroic ; the tree of the gods is generous ; the river of the 
gods • 

Is purifying ; the moon is nectar-raiiiing ; these facts are no novelty. 

Jagaddeva had given the words “no novelty,” and the stanza was 
completed by a pandit. The stanzas cited above and others lilce them 
must be considered as handed down by tradition. 

Then the queen-consort of king Paramardin was the adopted sister of 
Jagaddeva. Once on a time, Jagaddeva was sent by the king to conquer 
a neighbouring^ sovereign, and while he was worshipping the god, he 
heard that his soldiers were attacked by the enemy’s force, which had 
entrapped them into an ambuscade ; but be did not cease performing the 
worship of 'the god in which he avjis engaged. On tliat occasion, king 

* Mount Moru consists of gold and jewels. Tho planets rovolvo round ifc. 

* Literally siqpll-elophants, tho smell of which ])ut3 to flight other elephants. 

* TOio nak^atramdlddjipikah in tho toniplo of piva aro mentionod on page 215 of 
the printed text. 

** I road simdla with P, a and 
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Paraniardin, having ascertained from the report of spies the tidings of the 
defeat of Jagaddeva, an event which was unexampled, said to the queen, 
“Your brother, tliough he wears the title of the chief of battlJi-heroes, has 
been overcome by the enemy, and reduced to such a condition that he is 
not even able to escape.” When that queen heard this cutting sarcasm of 
the king, she^ though it was the time of morning-twilight, looked towaixls * 
the western quarter. The king said, “ What are you looking for ? ” She 
said, “ The sunrise.” The king said, “ Silly woman, does the sun ever 
rise in the western quarter!” She answered, “The visible universe of 
Brahniii is turned upside down ; the sunrise may take place in the western 
quarter, though difficult to happen ; but never can the defeat of tlie prince 
of Ksatriyas, Jagaddeva, take place.” Such was the loving conversation of 
the royal couple. After the worship of the god was concluded, Jagaddeva 
rose up, with five hundred brave warriors, and easily dispersed that army,i 
as the sun the accumulation of darkness, as a Jion^s whelp a herd of 
elephants, as an eddy of wind a hank of clouds. Then the king, named 
Paramardin, enjoying a splendid sovereignty which became quite proverbial 
in the world, day and night, except during the time of sleep, adorned with 
his might the use of the knife, and ruthlessly killed with his dagger every 
day at mealtime one cook, while engaged in serving up the food, and thus 
he was waited upon in the year by three hundred and sixty cooks. By 
this practice lie acquired the title of the “ Destroying flame of wrath.” 

Ether, advance ; move on, yc cardinal points ; become thou broad, 0 
Earth ; 

You have beheld with your own eyes the development of the glories of 
primeval kings ; * 

Observe ! from the increasing expansion of the collected glory of king 
Paramardin, 

The egg of Biahma ^ is assuming the condition of a pomegranate bursting 
from the swelling of its seeds. 

Praised with this and similar praises, he long enjoyed the sweets of rule. 
Now it happened that he was involved in war with Prthviraja the king of 
the Sapadalaksa country, and he went up to the field of battle. His army 
w.is defeated and he became a fugitive. Fleeing in the first direction that 
ulfered itself, he reached his own capital. Then a former servant of that 
king, named Pdrva/^ who had been disgraced and banished from the country, 
came into the royal court of Prthviraja, and after he had made his bow, he 

* I road with 0 fadbalaih dalaijdmasa. P and a give simply dalayamdsa. 

® i.o. the nnivorso. * 

3 I follow the reading of a and 0, apamdnilah Puri'uh kopi tatpurvascvoJio. V has 
apamanitasur va sevak o . 
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was asked by the king, “What deity is specially worshipped in the city of 
Paramardin mi account of benefits ? ” Thereupon he recited this stanza, 
which was suited to the occasion : — 

Enthusiasm about the worship of the inoon-diademed god is slack, there is 
no thirst for adoring Krsiia ; 

There is a torpor about prostrations before the wife of Qiva ; the house of 
Brahma, is distracted 

Grass is now worshipped in Paramardin's city, because, when taken in tlie 
mouth, 

It preserved our lord Paramardin from I’rthviiaja, the king of men.3 

The king, pleased witli this panegyric, bestowed on him tlie present 
which ho desired.'^ 

He repulsed from his city thrice seven times the king of the Mlecclias, but 
novertholoss that very king came for the twenty-second time to the capital 
of PrUivirfija, and encamped there with his formidable army. A chief of 
heroes, namod Tmjga, a recipient of boundless favours from his master, 
hearing the bravery characteristic of the warrior race, like a second body,* 
perceiving that his king’s mind was full of annoyance because the enemy 
came back again and again like a inos(]uito that is driven away, entered 
at night-time the camp of the king of the Mlecclias, together with his 
son, who was the very image of himself. He found round the pavilion 
of that enemy a ditch fiercely flaming ^ with charcoal made of lihadira. 
wood. So he said to his son, “I will plunge into this, and then you must 
set your foot on my hack, and put to death that king of the MIecchas.” 
When the, father liad given his son these instructions, the son said, “This 
ta.sk is utterly impossible for me to accomplish, and it is also utterly im- 
possible for me to witness tlie death of my father out of a longing for life ; 
llieicfore I will plunge into the ditch myself ; do you bring the king to his 
end.” Wiieii he had said this, he acted accordingly, and then fiis father, 
thinking that his master’s busiae.S3 was all but aceorapliahed, put to death 
that enemy with ease, and returned home. When the night had almost 
turned into morning, the hostile army, finding that their king was killed, 

^ I reiul stambhah with a ;ind fi, aad lake ijrahah in the aonso of grha/i. Indeed 
0 gives (jrha/i. 

T]).ere is an allusion to tho custom of taking gras.s in the mouth in. token of 
submission.* 

I read iti stuUi)arit(}^Uah sa rdjd iam iu(.ltj)Stt€na jidritos ikena anujarjraUa. This 
is substantially tho reading of P, ci and 0, but I substitute imrito^ikcna for pdri- 
to^itena. 

^ I read witli»a and 0 prasddapdlrath dvitlijamiva ijdtram. 

* i^he Sanskrit word dhajjadkarjayamditani, whicJi I have thus translate 1, <loos 
not appear in tho dictionaries, but it is probably identical with tho Marathi word 
dliagdhagncm, to burn, glow iiorcoly. 
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took to flight. That hero Tutjga, being of lofty nature, never told the king 
the real state of the case. On a certain occasion the king, seeing that the 
wife of Tuijga’s son, who was well known on account of her being honoured 
by the sovereign,^ had left off wearing her auspicious bracelet, in a flurry 
asked Tuijga tlie reason, but he, though questioned, being profound as* 
the sea, kept within the bound of silence, and said nothing, until the king 
adjured him by his own life - to answer, when he said, ** It is painful to 
have to coramit tlic offence of declaring one’s own merit ; ^ nevertheless at 
the king’s request I will tell the truth.” Thereupon he related the wliolo 
occurrence, exactly as it took place, though ho was afraid that a recompense 
would be made him. 

This is a certain great and world-transcending 

Stei-nheartedness of lofty-souled ones ; 

AVhen they have conferred a benefit, they are free from desire, 

Dreading lest they should receive a recompense from their neighbour. 

Here ends the story of the hero Tuijga. 

Then, once on a time, the son of that king of the Mlecehus, l)eing now 
himself king, remembering his father’s feud, and being desirous of making 
war on the king of the Bapadalakaa country, came with all his host, but 
that army was driven away by the arrows of the valiant bowmen that 
formed the advance-guard of Prtliviraja’s army, as if by heavy showers 
from the clouds of the rainy season, and then Pj’thviraja went in pursuit 
of it. Tlio officer'* that presided over the kitchen said to him, “ It will not 
be easy for eveii seven hundred she-camels to carry the kitclien service, so 
your Majesty should furnish me with a few more slie-caniels.” • The king 
gave him the following assurance : “ When I liave cut off the king of the 
Mlecchas,^' 1 will give you the she-caraels that you ask for,” and started 
off again ^on his march. A minister named Someevara again and again 
tried to dissuade him, hut the king, eiTonoously supposing that ho favoured 
the enemy, cut off his cars. Some 9 vara was incensed against that king on 
account of that cruel outrage, so ho repaired to the king of the Mlecchas, 
and made him and his followers trust him by revealing to them that insult, 
and then led them into the neighbourhood of Prihviraja’s camp. King 
Prtliviraja was sleeping, after bringing to an end the fast of tho eleventh 
day, and when a furious combat took place between the heroes of his 

* Tho reading of o, rdjamdnaiaydj would mean “ on account of lior usual 
jriagniticonce.’* 

All the MvSS. road nija. 

The words pr-^to nijagunapdtaTcam are omitted in a. For the sontimeutt cp. 
VairagyaQataka 36 (od. Telang), nijagunaikathdpdiakaniapi, 

* Her© pancakula means simply an officer. 

i A^’.cordiug to a^nd “ and seized his camels ” should he inserted. 
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vanguard and the MIecclias,! he was so excessively drowsy that he was 
fettered by the Turiiskas, and taken to their king^s palace. On a second 
occasion, the* king was bringing to an end the fast of tlio eleventh day, 
and while he was worshipping the god, the king of the Mlecchas sent there 
some roasted flesh on a dish. They placed it inside the tent, but, as at 
that precise moment every one was occupied with the worship of the god, 
a dog proceeded to make oft’ with that meat. The sentinels said to the 
king, Why do you not rescue the meat ? He said, “ I am looking on 
with a mind bewildered with wonder at the fact tliat my kitclicn service, 
Avhich formerly could with difliculty be carried by seven hiiudred camels, 
is now reduced to such a pitiable condition by the arrangement of spiteful 
destiny.” They said, “Have you still any heroic vigour left in you?” 
He said, “ If I manage 2 to return to my own palace, 1 will show you the 
strength of my body.” The sentinels informed the king of tlic Mlecchas, 
who, being eager to behold Prthvirfija^s valour, took him to his own capital; 
but when he was about to reinstate him as sovereign in bis own palace, he 
saw there in the picture-gallery Mlecchas represented as being slain by 
droves of pigs. The sovereign of the Turuskas was exceedingly incensed 
at this biting insult, and he put Prtbviraja to death by cutting off liis head 
with an axe. 

Here end the stories of king Paramardin and Jagaddeva and Prtbviraja, 

Then there lived in Qatanandapiira, to which the sea served as a moat, a 
king of the name of Maluiuanda, and his queen was called Madanarekhii. 
As the king liad a numerous harem, he was iuditfereiit to the queen,’* and 
for this reason she was anxious to perform some magical rite in order to 
bewitch her husband, and so gain his afibetion, and with this object she 
kept cpiestioning all kiiids of foreigners and professors of arts, ajid at last 
she obtained an infallible philtre for the work of enchantment from a 
truthful reliable person, but at the moment when she was about to employ 
it, she remembered the maxim, — 

“ The procuring of love by the might of charms and roots is called 
treachery against a husband ; ” 

so, like a virtuous woman, she threw that magic powder into the sea. 
But inasmuch as the force of gems, spells and simples is incalculable, the 
sea was captivated by the might of that medicine, and eaiiie at night in 
human forip, and made the queen pregnant. Thus the king, suddenly 
finding out the fact of her pregnancy from obvious indications, was angry, 

^ For Mleccliddhipatlndm P gives Mlccchdnd (sic.) : o and jS omit tho word, bnt 
give Mlecchdndm after salia. I follow the MSS. 

- P road lahhe with P. 

® I read with a ami j9, ’*prdcurydt idm praii viraktacetd nrpatiriti sayhvananu^. 
This is to a certain extent oonlirmed by P, which givos tarn pratirfti samvananef. 
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and was considering for ]i(3r some piinishment or other, such as hanisliment 
and so on, and preparatioiis were being persistently pushed forward for her 
execution, when the sea appeared in visible form, and proclaimed himself 
in these words, I am the deity that presides over the sea,’’ ^ and consoled 
her, saying, Do not fear, timid one.” 2 Then he said to the king, — 

“ He who marries a maiden of good birth, adorned with virtue, 

And does not regard her with an equal eye, is said to be exceedingly 
wicked. 

Therefore J will drown you who despise her, and your harem and atten- 
dants with a tide overflowing the shore as at the day of doom.” Wlieii tn j 
queen was terrified at this speech, and set herself to propitiate him, he 
said, “ This is my son, so I will give him a new land fit for him to rule 
in.”'^ When he had said this, he •withdrew his waters in certain places, 
and revealed islands. All these became generally known to people as 
Kauijkanas.*^ 

Here ends the story of the origin of the Koijkan. 

Then, in the city of Patali[)utra, there was a certain son of a Brahman 
named Varaha, and ho from his birth was a hediever in astrology, but on 
account of his poverty he grazed cattle in order to keep himself alive. As 
he was thus employed, one day he drew a horoscope on a certain stone, and 
returned home at nightfall without rubbing it out,^ When he Jnid per- 
formed the duties appropriate to the time, he sat down to eat at night-time, 
and remembering that ho ought to rub out the horoscope, he fearlessly 
went to the place at night, but when he reached it, he saw a lion sitting 
on the stone. Regarding even the lion with contempt, he placpd his liand 
under the creature’s belly, and began to rub out ® the horoscopcj. Wliile 
he was so engaged, the sun-god abandoned the form of a lion, and mani- 
fested himself in his true shape, and said, “Choose a boon.” Tlien. Varaha 
asked by way of a boon, “ Show me the whole circle of the asterisms and 
the planets.” So the sun-god made him mount on •his chariot, and took 
him to the heaven, and there he inspected on the spot for a year ^ the coii- 

* Hero a gives jal(f <lher\ This I adopt. 

® The word hhlru is inserted in a atid P gives tiriL apparently. 

® After mail ay is yd I >ii “ a/Tid )8 insert iti VhayaJjhrdntdyii anunayapardyd ayam 
madiya era stinuh iad asmai sdthrdjyocitdm ‘navydni blulmim ahath dasydnii. These 
words HOeiu to be required and I have adopted them. 

■* Knii'Qkandni. The word whicdi I represent by the modern Koykan/s Kangkana. 

•'* AkHatadvisarjaii'ilt. Hero P gives visa)janah, and a and $ agree. Below P has 
laynavisajafnim, but o iind fs have lagnai^isarjandm'^. Professor Loumanii would 
read %imdrjanah^ and below layndvimdrjancvm, 

“ Here a has visavjayan, $ visrjmij P vimrjam- with the printed text. Professor 
Loiiniann thinks that the root mrj is meant throughoiit. On page llS of the printed 
text a and P have mi mrjya whore the Bombay editor gives utsrjya, which supports 
Pro^ssor Leumann’s view. 

road with ofaud vatsa^dntim. 
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ditioiis of the planets, their retrograde motion, their accelerated motion, 
their rising and setting, and so on, and came hack to the world, and because 
the sun * hac^ shown him this favour, he became known by the name of 
Varahamihira. He was highly honoured by king Nanda, and he composed 
a new treatise on astronomy called the Varahl Saiiihitil. Then, once on a 
' time, on the occasion of the birth of a sou to liimsolf, he set up a clock in 
his house, and according to it ho ascertained exactly ^ the position of the 
heavenly bodies at the time of birth, and in accordance with the treatises 
on nativities, by tlie help of the knowledge of tlio whole circle of planets 
seen by himself Avith his own eyes in the zodiac, he predicted for that son 
a lifa-.ol.the length, of .a hundred years. On the great birth-festival there 
was nobody that did not come Avith a present in liis hand, from the 
king dowiiAA^ards, Avith the single exception of the Jaiiia teacher, named 
Bhadrabahu, his younger brother. That astrologer told the minister 
r^akadala,3 avIio Avas devoted to the Jina, the reason of that Jaina doctor’s 
not coming, in a Avay that Avas full of censure. That groat-souled one Avas 
informed by the minister, and as, thanks to his perfect knowledge of the 
scripture, he had grasped in his hand, like an amalaka fruit, the three 
times, he pointed out that he did not come because ho must declare, that 
that son would die on the twentieth day from birth, by means of a cat. The 
minister repeated this declaration of his to Vaiahamihira, and from that 
time forth Varahamihira, in order to avert from liis family that calamity 
which Avas inevitably to befall that son, made use of hundreds of devices to 
keep aAvay cats, Kevortliclosa, on the date spocilied, at night, a bar 
suddenly fell on tlie boy’s head, and so ho Avont to the next Avorld. Tlien 
the reverend tcaclicr JUiadrahahu, in order to extract that dart of grief, 
Avent to Varfiluiniiliira’s liousc, and Avhon lie arrived there, he saw in the 
courtyard of the house, all Varahamihira’s books treating of tho science of 
astrology, piled together in a heap, on the point of being burnt. He asked 
the astrologer, “ What is the meaning of this ? ” He enviously reproached 
the Jaina hermit, and said despondently, “ I Avili burn those doubt-pro- 
ducing books, “ by which even I have hccu deceived.” Thereupon the Jaina 
hermit explained to him completely, by virtue of his knowledge of the 
scriptures, the position of the heavenly bodies at his son’s birth, and by 
his keen discernment informed him of the effect of those planets, and 

* Mihira. 

- 1 read QuUdham with P, a and jS. 

® In tho Katha Sarit Sagara, and tho Pari^iataparvan (cd. Jacobi), tho name ia 
pakatala. I find Cakatali in a and /3. 

I follow tho reading of a and /8, iti tefiam npadet^e Vardliamihirdya ■mvediie, 
P has iti te?dm i^ 2 )adefCb ca tdm Varahamihiraya nivedUe. 

^ I*have translated the reading of tho text, but. /3 gives etiini rohannudiamadoha' 
kdrini. P gives nidJia for nioha, and a, mnda^ followed by dAdia. I should translafco, 
“ those books which produce an accumulation of growing infalnatyri.’* ^ 
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showed that the result was twenty days of life. In this way ho took away 
his disgust with his art. But that astrologer said, “Your pjjicdiction that 
the boy would be killed by a cat was erroneous.” When he said this, the 
great hermit had that bar brought there, and showed him the figure of a 
cat scratched on it, and said, “ Is destiny ever frustrated ? ” ^ 

For whom do we weep hero ? ^ Who has gone 1 This body is composed of 
imperishable atoms ; 

If grief is merely due to the dcslmction of a particular arrangement of them, 
never must wo give way to despair. 

By existences produced from non-existence, called into existence by the 
power of delusion, 

And ending in the state of non-oxisteiice,^ infatuation is not produced in 
the good. 

Having admonished him by this speech and argument tlnit hermit went 
to his own place. 

Tliough Variibamihira was thus instructed, he was so confused by the 
I Dhatiura-poison of false religion, that everything presented itsidf to him 
] in a yellow tight.''^ Owing to his excessive jealousy of that Jaiua hermit, 
ho injured Ijy sorcery some of the laymen devoted to him, and others he 
kille,d. The hermit by liis groat knowledge found out this fact from tliciii, 
and in order to put a stop to this trouble,'^ he composed a new panegyric, 
called the trouble-removing noose. 

Here ends the story of Varahamihira. 

Then, on the mountain named Dhaijka, there was a Rajput named 
Ranasiiiilia. He had a daughter inmed Bhfipala, and Vasuki,^ seeing that 
she surpassed in beauty the maidens of the snake- world, hill in love with 
her, and visited her, and had a son by her, named ISTagaijima. The mind 
of that king of Patfila was infatuated with love for his son, and he made 
him eat tlie fruits, roots, and leaves of all lierljs, and owing to their virtue 
he was adorned with great magical powers, and inasmuch as lie was a great 
magician, he was able to penetrate tli(3 earth, and though ho was teacher of 
arts to king Sutavrdiana, and had thus obtained a distinguished position, 
he waited on the teacher Padalipta in the town of Padalipta, in order to 


’ I read with P, a and | 8 , kasydtraca fur hismdty and insert with tlio saiiie throe 
MSS., kdyo*ifam before pararndmiro. ^ 

^ 1 road with a and / 8 , ahhdvanixfhdparyantaify, and hliramoJi for tarnnh with a and 
i8. P j?ivoa tramah. 

•* I road with a and $, dkatturitasya kanaJcahhrdntiriva inatsarocchekiit tad- 
hhalitdn updsakdn abhiedra'^. P gives dhanaritasya kanakablirdntirivcb iesu matsa- 
rocchekdd bhaktdn umdmhm. Wo have had an allusion before td this prop^ty of 
Dhattura. I take it that ucclieka = utseka. 

I insert upamrgn<;dutayo before ux)asarijaliaram with P, a and $. 

^ The king of f*hc snakes, \^lio rules the underground Avorld Patala. 
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acquire the art of flying in the air. As his mind was uplifted with pride, ^ 
he took the following course. His teacher had at meal-timo flown through 
the air by virtue of an unguent applied to his feot,^ and adored the holy 
places Astapada and others, so, when he returned homo, Nagarjuna washed 
his feet, and as lie knew the colour, taste, smell, and other properties of 
107 potent herbs, he quickly found out in that way what the unguent 
was made of ; so ho applied it to his feet, despising his teacher, and flew 
up like a cock or a peacock, but fell into a pit, and so his body was 
crippled with the multitude of bruises thereby produced. Ilis teacher 
questioned him, saying, What is the meaning of this ? So ho told his 
teacher exactly what had occurred. The teacher was astonished in his 
mind at his ingenuity, and placed his lotus-like hand on his licad and 
said, “ You must wet those herbs with water, in which grains of rice, that 
ripens in sixty days,‘^ have been boiled, and then you will he able to fly 
through the air by anointing your feet with an vinguent made of them.” 
Ill this way Nagrirjuna obtained one magical power by his teacher’s 
favour. Moreover, ho heard from his moutli that an elixir, prepared in 
ii’ont of the image of Par 9 vanHtha and bruised by a woman, devoted to her 
husband, and distinguished by all the good points of womanhood, was 
all-powerful. Now there was an image of Parcvanfitlia, which Sainudra- 
vijaya, of the Daearha race, hoard ‘ to be very excellent from the mouth of 
Neniinatlia, who knew the tlirec times, and so lie had it made of jewels, 
and set it up in a temple in DvIiravatJ, but after Dvaravati was burnt, and 
that city was overwhelmed by the sea, the image remained unharmed in 
iliat very sea. Tlie ship of a merchant of IvaniT,^ named Dhanapati, was 
arrested tliero by the exceeding might of the god, and the merchant was 
informed by a divine voice, “ Hero is an image of a Jina.” So ho sent 
out sailors at that very spot, and fastening round it seven new ropes, drew 
it up, and ])laced it in a temple which he Jiimself built in his own citj', as 
having gained something past all conception. That all -surpassing image 
Niigfirjuna canieil oil' in order to prepare his magic elixir, and set it up on 
the bank of the river Sedi, and to compound this magic medicine in front 
of it, ho brouglit there every night the virtuoins*’’ wife of king Satavahana, 

^ I road with V , inanoccJmtamatir iovvmta,matirs a has mCmossitamatir ; and |8, 
miinojjitamatir. 

'•* See note on pajifo 591 of the second volumo of my translation of the Katha 
Sarit Sagara, 

’* P, $ and a give siisfilca. The abridged Petor.sbiirg Dictionary gives as the 
meaning of sastikd, in seehzig Tiujen rcifender Reis, (Soo Oowoll and Thomas* 
Translation of the Harsa Carita, p. 225, note .1.) 

* P, a and /3 omit p'utvd (hoard). The passage would moan “ had made 
acco?|[iing to thd directions of Nomi.” 

■'» I find in o, Kdntlhhya^^ which moans a rich merchant from Kantl. P has 
Kdntlfa/j. 

® I read with P, ^risdtavdhanapatnim ekapatniui. 
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named Candralekha, by the lielp of demons that he had subjugated by 
witchcraft, and made her bruise the herbs for the elixir, As*in this way 
she was continually going to this spot and returning, she began to look 
upon Niigarjuna as a friend, and so asked him what was the object of 
bruising those herbs. He told her the whole circumstance of the all-^ 
powerful elixir, in accordance with his own idea, and treated her with a 
kindness that baffled the power of description, and showed her an 
increasing familiarity i that he extended to no one else. Then, once on a 
time, she told this story to her own two sons, and they, desiring the elixir, 
left the kingdom, and went to the land adorned by the presence of 
Hagarjuna, and treacherously disguising themselves in order to get 
possession of that medicine, gained over, by a gift of money, the cook of 
the place where he took his meals, and asked her for news of the elixir. 
She, in order to find out about it, ilavoured with that view his rasavaft 
with overmuch salt, and after six months had passed, he began to abuse 
the rCLsnvail as being briny. Then she intimated to the two princes by 
signs that the elixir was complete. Then they, who had been adopted as 
his nephews, 2 being eager to seize the elixir, and having found out by 
rumour, reaching them in a roundabout way, the fact that Vasuki had 
predicted Njlgarjuna’s death by a blade of darlha-grasSt killed him by 
that very weapon as predicted, and that elixir, in virtue of its' being 
presided over by a deity duly set up,^ vanished. Where that elixir was 
arrested is the holy place of Par^vamUha, called Stambhanaka, surpassing 
even the elixir, as it gives to all people the objects that they desire. 
After some time had elaj)sed from that event, that image was covered with 
earth, all but the face. Then the Jaina doctor Abb a yasuri performed, by 
the command of the goddess that executes the orders of the Jina, dcumkt ^ 
penances for six months, and employing chalk, he finished the commentary 
on the pine Aijgas, and then a serious di.scase spread itself in his body, but 
the ruler of Patala, named the glorious Dharaiicndra,® took the form of a 
white snake, and licked his body with his tongife, and immediately 
made him free from disease, and showed that holy place to the reverend 
doctor Ahhayadova. That doctor came there with the worshipful con- 
gregation, and saw a cow giving milk, and composed, in a place pointed out 

• I road with P, a and /3, siuljanyam. But the reading of the text makes good 
sense. • 

- No donht he had adopted their motlior as his sister. This custom has been 
mnntiouod. 

^ P and a giv.' sa }^irprnf!s(lrita<lin}(l<lhixnianarasdc^^^ This I follow. 

‘‘ Acanilii. means the waling of dry food simply moistoiiod oi; boiled in water. 
(See Dr. Hoornle’s pai)Gr in tlie Indian Antiquary for August, 1800, note 31.^ 

^ King Dbarana is intmtionod in the Katha Koga (p. 184 of my translation). He 
is% a king of iho Nagakumfiras. (Weber’s Bbagavati, p. 211.) Prasadya is a 
misprint for ^)rfmh ya . , 
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by some young cowherds, a new panegyric of tbirfcy-two stanzas, and 
brought to light with the thirtieth stanza the image of Par(;vanatlia. By 
ihe order of tiio deity that stanza wiis kept a profound secrcit. 

May that imago of the Jina Par9vanatha in the city of Stambhanaka 
protect you, 

Which, when first produced, ^ was worshipped in a temple for four 
thousand autumns, 

As lor»l by Indra, Krsna, and Variiua, then in his own temple - in KantI 
By the rich Dhane9vara, and then by the great Nrigaijuna ! 

Hero end the stories about the origin of Niigarjuna and the mani- 
festation of the holy place Stambhanaka. 

Then, in the city of AvautI, a certain Brahman, who was employed in 
teaching the grammar of Pilnini, and had taken a vow to prostrate himself 
before the image of Gane9a on the banks of tlie Siiufi, that fullilled men’s 
desires like a wLshing-stone, being worried by his pupils with (juestions 
about tlie explanation of grammatical theses and so on, one day in the 
rainy season, when the swollen current of that river was flowing onward, 
jumped into it, and by good luck came in contact witli a tree, and 
supporting himself by placing his hand on its root, reached a boat, and 
worshipped Gaiu'ca face to face. The god was pleased with his daring, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Choose a boon.” He asked that he might be instructed 
in Panini, and the god consented, and giving him a piece of chalk, explained 
to him th (3 grammar daily. The grammar was thorougldy considcired at the 
cud of six months, and then the Brahman at once bade adieu to Gaue9a, 
and, takisg with )iim tlic first copy of his work, mitevcil that city, ami sat 
down on the open space in front of a certain house and went to sh'cp. 
Then, the next morning, a lietaem, being informed of that circumstance by 
her maids, who found him in such a condition, made them bring him, and 
placed him on a swing-bed. At the end of tliree days and three nights he 
shook off his sleep to a certain extent, and looking at the wonderful 
pictures of the picture-gallery and other rooms, he tlioiight that he had 
been born into the heavenly-world, hut he was informed of the real state 
of alfairs by the hetaera. She satisfied him with a bath, food and drink, 


* I have endeavoured to translate janmayre which I find in P, a and 6, instciad ot 
yanmarge. ,Tho words ‘^iuiaj^e of the” are not in iho original. The deity w^as, no 
doubt, a local deity, identifiod by the Jaiiias with Par<;vanatha. 

- I find in jS, so 'varddhimadhye, an allusion to the fact that the ijiiago was found 
in the sea ; a gives svariuirdhiinadhye. 

® Aufrecht, in his Catalogus Catalogornm, gives the litlos of two MSS. as 
Phakkikavyakliyana (the very word used here), and SifldlKintakainnudignclha- 
idiakkikaprakaga. In Molosworth’s Maratlii Dictionary phakkikd is said to mean an 
assertion or argument to be maintained, a position or thesis. 

* I road tatsdhasaiu!<fcna with P, a and 0. l • 
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and other attentions, and he went to the king’s aiidienco-hall and explained * 
correctly the grammar of Panini. He was liberally rewarded by the king 
and all the other learned men, and he gave to that heta&}'a 111 the wealth 
that he received from them. 

Then he had successively four Avives, belonging to four castes. NoAvthe 
son of the Ksatriya wife was Vikramjiditya, but the son of the Qfidra* 
wife was Bhartrhari. The latter Avas secretly taught in a cellar on account 
of his being of inferior caste, but the others were made to study openly. 
Accordingly, they Avere being instructed in communication Avith Bhartrhari, 
and the folloAving line Avas being read out: — 

Charity, enjoyment and waste are the three destinations of Avealth.^ 

Bhartrhari, as the usual communication Avas not made by the string, and 
the t]ire(3 otlier pupils, who A\^(‘.re openly taught, asked for the second half 
of the coujdet, became angry, and scolded the teachei*, saying, “ What, you 
son of a concubine, do you not even jioav make th(3 necessary communication 
by means of the string?” Then he appeared in person, and blamed the 
Avj’itorof the. treatise, saying: — 

Of Avealth acquired by a hiiudK'd exertions, dearer even tlian life. 

Charity only is the destination, the others are deviations. 

Giving this version, he expressed his opinion that there Avas only one 
destination for Avealth. I'liat Bhartrhari Avroto many hooks, the Vairagya- 
^ataka and others. 

Here ends the story of the birth of Bhartrhari. 

Then the ornament of the country of MrilaA^a, king llhoja in Dhara, had 
a certain physician Avell read in medical treatises, named Vfigbhata. lie 
made use of all the uinvliolcsome things mentioned in the medical treatises, 
and so ^)roduced diseases, and then employed to check them the I'emedies 
and diets famous in 8iu;ruta, and so cured them. He then wisliod to try 
hoAV long one could live Avithout Avater, so ho abstained from water, but at 
the end of three days his palate and lips were tormented Avith thirst, so he 
recited the folloAving couplet: — 

* I find vydcalhyrino in a and P ; )8 Inis ryacalcliydtm. 

N(i, 2757 in liohtlingk’s linliscJu* iSpriiche, found in Bhartrhari apd elsewhere. 
The soeond lino is : — 

Yo na daddii na hliiiylde tasyci irtlyd gatir hhavati. 

He who does not giA"o or onjoy, wastes. 

Clearly wo must road vifnrdrdhc with o and )3. They have Blmrtrlmri (slwirt i) 
and hnpita upadhydyo, thus representing the teacher as angry, because Bharirhari 
did not pull Hie string. The retidiTig of P is shorter than the text, and agrees in 
Bon^e Avith a and /3. 
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Sometimes hot, sometimes cold, sometimes hoilcd and left to cool, 
Sometinjes mixed with medicine, water in no case is forbidden. 

Such was the saying in praise of water tliat ho uttered. He wrote a 
treatise named Vagbhata, with reference to his own experienced His sou- 
' in-law, the younger Bfiliada, went witli his father-in-laAv, tho elder Baliarla, 
to the king^s palace in the early morning. After examining the appearance 
of the king’s body, tlie elder Hjihada said, “ To-day you are free from 
disease.” But king Bhoja observed a certain alteration in tlie features of 
the younger Bahjula, and asked him the reason. He said, To-day, at the 
end of night, consumption entered tho king’s body, for this is indicated by 
the appearance of a dark shade.” Ju these words he revealed, by the 
inspiration of a deity, a process that could not bo detected by the senses.® 
Tho king, astonished at the wide range of bis acquirements, questioned 
liim about the nieaiis of checking that disease,*' when lie inentionod an elixir 
that cost three lakhs. That elixir was prepared in six monllis at the cost 
of so much money, with great care, and at nightfall the physician put it 
in a glass pliinl and laid it uii tlie king’s bed. In the morning the king 
wished to t!ik(5 that elixir after worshipping tho divinity, and after tho 
joyful ceremony of adoring the elixir was completed, and all the necessary 
])riq)arations liad been made, that youngm* physician, for some reason or 
oilier, dasluid the glass phial on the ground and broke it. The Idng said, 
“Alas! what is the meaning of this?” The physician said, “ Tho disease 
has been driven away by the mere smell of tlie elixir, and as there is no 
disease, what is the good of exhibiting without cause this medicine that 
consumes the elements of the body, since to-day, at tho end of night, that 
dark shadft that 1 spoke of licfore, has b<*en seen to have abandoned the 
king’s body, and to have gone far olV. In this matter the tlecision rests 
with the king.” The king wa.s pleased with this assurance of his truthful- 
ness, and gave him a present that chased away poverty. Tlieii*all those 
diseases, being extiipated from the earth by that pliysician,’ went to heaven 
and told the two physicians, the sons of Ayvini, how shamefully they had 
l»een treated. Then those two Alvins, being astonished in their minds at 
that intelligence, took the form of a pair of blue Ihrds, and sat on a turret 
underneath the window of the palace of Vagbhata, that champion wlio 

^ I prtvfer reading of J*, nijdnuhhute. Tbo AHiaijgalirdayifcsaThbiiri is ascrib(5(l 
to Vagbhata tbo voinigtjr, gniTidsoii of Vugbhata. (Suo J'Jggeling's Catalogue of 
MSS. in tbc*Tndia bttico, p. 930.) 

“ I find in 1’, iti caivd.iu;au<na Ctbrnvjam hhdmuiy ■\vbi(;h, 1 .suppose, iju^ans tiial. ilio 
yomigor BubadM put forward, without, rcsorvcj, bi.s ow'u opinion. 

liere o liaa p^utilcamdathonwifukioJi, and /3, jn'alikiiHlifCinahiah. roriiitps wo 
slioujd read j^rcnikurdyCmuyuktah^ 

^ I read with P, eikitsakena ; a and iS have cikitsikHna. 

* I fiinl in a and wdiioh W'oiild meau “that return,” as if^tho 

diseases bsid been sent from heaven. i ^ 
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warred against disease, and made this sound, “ Who is free from disease * ] ” 
Then that man skilled in the science of medicine, having long reflected in 
his mind on that significant sound which they made injfhis vicinity, 
said : — 

He who does not eat green herbs, who eats ghl with rice, ^ 

Who is addicted to in ilk-fluids, who does not eat with water. 

Who does not eat at all, who does not cat harmful hot things, 

Who snatches a meal while walking, who eats what he can digest, who eats 
in small quantity. 

After he had said this, 2 those two went away astonished in mind ; but 
on the second day tlioy assumed for the seconcl time the forms of such 
birds, and, making the same sound as before, they came to the house of the 
physician. Again they spoke, and the answer came as follows ; — 

lie who remains (luict in the rainy season, drinks in the autumn, eats in 
the cold and dewy seasons, 

Rejoices in the spring, sleeps in the hot season, lie is free from disease, 0 
bird. 

When he had said tliis, they went away again. On the third day they 
assumed the form of mighty hermits and came to his house. Their 
utterance was, — 

Kot sprung from the earth, not of the ether, not animal,* not sprung from 
the water. 

Say, physician, wliut is the medicine approved by all the treatises 1 

Again the physician gave an answer, — 

Not sprung from the earth, not of the ether, wholesome, free from taste, 
Abstinence is the sovereign medicine mentioned by ancient teachers. 

The divine pliysieians were astonished in mind at tliis, and they sliowed 
themselves in their true form, and after giving him the boon that he chose, 
they wont to their own jilace. 

Here ends the story of the physician Vagbhata. 

Then a certain merchant, named Dhara, residing in the village of 
Gh-toanauli, in wealth rivalling Kuvera, obtained the leadership of the 
congregation. He gave life to the world of living beings by the fact that 

^ Tho SaTialinl Ico'rid- hduimIs h liitlo liko the cry of a bird. 

" 'riic. woi'cIh ihiabhdni sire ouiibtod in 1*, a and Js. 

•* P, a and j3 omii. pmUrdmlj, ^ 

■* Literally, “not to be slain.” , • 

s I read asMayad with i8, or asadayai with V and a. I cannot lind madyad in 
any^'ouc of tho three MSS. 
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he expended monej^ aifd witli his five sons he took up his abode on the 
land lying^at the foot of mount Eaivataka, Because he was an. adliereut 
of the Qvetambara sect, he was opposed by a certain king of Girinagara, 
who was devoted to the Diganibara sect, and when a furious battle was 
going on between the two armies, those five sons, fighting with infinite 
martial ardour, out of their zeal for the god, as their courage was stimulated 
by affection ' for him, were killed, and became five lords of regions * round 
the mountain. Their names were in order, 1. Kalamegha ; 2. MeghanMa; 
3. Bhairava ; 4. Ekapada ; 5. Trailokyapada. They were, all five of 
them, victorious all round the mountain, bringing to destruction the 
enemies of the holy place. Then their father, named Dhara, alone 
remained. He went to the country of Kanyakubja, {in<l when the 
ceremony of the exposition of the hoi}'' doctor Bappahatti was beginning, 
he gave him this order from the congregation : “ The Digamharas liave 
established themselves in the holy place of Raivataka, and they treat the 
(jyvetambaras as heretics, and will not let them ascend the mountain, there- 
fore conquer them, and deliver the holy place, and so having shown 
yourself devoted to the religion that you follow, proceed to perform the 
ceremony of exposition.” By the fuel of his speech the doctor’s back- 
Avard ^ flame was made to blaze up, and he took the king with him, and 
with Dluira reached that mountain region, and in seven days conquered 
the Digamharas in a set disputation,** and made Ambika appear visibly 
before the congregation, and listened to the gathd uttered by her, “There 
is one formula of adoration on the summit of mount Ujjayanta,” and so 
on, and the religion of the Qvetambaras being thus established, the 
vanquished Digamharas leapt down the precipice from the portico of 
Balilnaka. 

Here ends the story of the origin of the Genii of the place. 

Then, once on a time, Qiva was asked by Bhavani,^ “ To how many 
pilgrims do you give a kingdom 1 ” When she had said this, ho answered, 
“I Avill give a kingdom to that man who, alone of men a hundred 
thousand in number, adheres to his purpose.” In order to prove the truth 
of this by example, ho turned Bhavani into an old cow stuck in the mire, 
and himself stood by her on the firm soil, in the form of a man, and 

^ P and a g-ivo vaUahhaya. 

^ I bolievo that k^etrapati moans “ Genius loci.” I find that Professor .Leuinann, 
in his list of the Strassburg Collection of Digambara MSS,, assigns this meaning to 
k^etrapdla. 

** P omits 'praiipa ; a and j9 have pariyha. 

* P and jS have rddast/ialena ; o has vddasthale. The word is also used on page 
165*of the Bombay text. 

® Called Gauri below. She is identical with Parvati or Durga. 

® Yasana also means Durga. So perhaps the phrase also means “ is devotid to 
Durga.” 

P 
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called to the travellers to pull her out. They, being eager to visit the 
neighbouring shrine of Some9vara, laughed him to scorn. At |ast a com- 
passionate party of travellers began the task of pulling her out, but (^iva 
assumed the form of a lion, and chased them away. However, one 
traveller, oven preferring death, would not leave the side of that cow. He 
was selected and shown to Bhavani as w^orthy of a throne. 

Here ends the story of purpose. 

Then a certain pilgrim, going on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Soriie^viira, slept on the way in the house of a worker in iron. Tlie wife 
of that worker in iron killed her husband, and placed the sword at the 
head of the pilgrim, and raised the hue and cry. A watchman came 
there and cut off the hands of that supposed guilty person. He began 
to exclaim against the god, but the god appeared to him in the night and 
said to him, “Hear the story of your former life.' Once on a time, a 
she-goat was held by the ears by one brother with his hands, while the 
other brother killed it. Then that she-goat after death became this 
woman, while the man who killed the she-goat became in this life her 
husband. Because on that occasion you hold her ears, therefore, on 
meeting her again you have had your hands cut off, so how can you 
reproach me T’ 

Here ends the story of compassion.^ 

Of old time, in the city of (Ja^khapura, there was a king named (^>aijkha.^ 
In that city there was a merchant, who both in name and deeds was 
Dhanada.'*’ He, once on a time, reilected that fortune is as unsteady as the 
flapping ears of an elephant, so he went with a present in his hand to the 
king and pleased liim, and on a piece of ground granted by him he caused 
to be l)iult, after consultation with his four sons, a Jaina temple in an 
auspicious conjunction. After he had erected the images that were to be 
set up there, he made many doors of approach for the service of that 
. temple,^ and being anxious about its ritual, he had laid out a charming 
garden adorned with a number of flowering trees of various kinds, and 
appointed people to look after it.** The merchant’s impeding works in 
former births began to reveal themselves, and so he gradually found his 
wealth diminish, and he observed that in that city his reputation was 

’ J with P and a, I'jnn tram prCajhliavn/m ; j3 lias prughhava. 

2 I r«ad Avith P and a, l'rpd° ; has Jempa^. The text would mean “ Che story of 
the sword.” But the story seems tome to bo an edifying Jaina tale inculcating 
aluVnsa. 

This is the first talo in the Katha Koqa. 

“* i.e. a giver of Avealth. 

^ All the MSS. have savidracauaya which I have tried to translate. This»wor^ is 
found on tho last lino of page 20t, and the first line of page 322. 

* MSS. insert go^tikesjh [sic) after cintake?Uf Avhich means, I suppose, that 
its caretakers fornAid a guild, t 
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tarnished by his indebtedness ; so he settled in a certain village at no great 
distance froij the town, and his sons gained subsistence for him by going 
to and fro between the village and the town. In this way he spent some 
time. Then, on another occasion, when the festival, that takes place once 
in four months,^ was approaching, Dhanada went to (Jarjkhapura with his 
sons, who were in the habit of going there, and as he was ascending the 
steps of his own temple, the woman, whose business it was to pick flowers 
in his own garden, 3 presented him with a fourfold flower-garland.*^ He was 
filled with great joy, and worshipped the mighty Jina with those flowers. 
In tlie night he was complaining bitterly of his bad circumstances to bis 
spiritual guide, so he gave him a charm for attracting the Yaksa Kapardin. 
Once on a time, he made use of that very charm on the fourteenth day of 
the black fortnight, and made the Yaksa Kapardin ^ appear, and then by 
the advice of the spiritual guide, he asked that Yaksa to bestow on him 
the fruit of th('. merit he had gained by oflering a fourfold flower-garland 
on the occasion of the four-monthly festival. The Yaksa aiiswered, “ I am 
not able to give the fruit of the merit of even one flowcjr ofl’erejd in worship, 
without the permission of the All-knowing ^ one.” Hut the Yaksa Kapardin, 
as he felt extraordinary afl'ection for his co- religionist, buried in the four 
oorners of his house four pitchers full of gold, and then disappeared. The 
next morning Dhanada came to his house, and made over that wealth to 
his sons, who were disi)Oscd to speak evil® of the Jaina religion. They 
eagerly inquired of felioir father the cause of his obtaining that wealth, and 
in order to manifest in their hearts the power of religioji, lie informed them 
that that wealth had been bestowed upon him, owing to the power of wor- 
ship paid to the Jina, by the Yaksa Kapardin, wliom he had thereby grati- 
fied. They, having attained wealth, returne<l to the city in which they 
were horn, and being devoted to the service of their own ^ religious edifice, 


‘ Tlw^so days, according to Alniaraiu Muni, are the days of th(i lull moon of t.lie 
white fortnight, in yhalguna, Asadha and Kartika. On those clays the Jainas, 
after fasting, perform pious works. (See note on page 1 of my translation of the 
Katha Ko^a.) 

- P has im-yimmCduvilcaiia, but a and /3 .sii]>port the text. 

^ See Professor Loumann’s notes on my translation of the Katha Koc;a, p. 23.‘h 

■* According to the note in Kathavate’s edition of the Kirtikauinudi on t he 22nd 
stanza of the IX th canto, the image of the Yaksa Kapardin, frequently mot with 
in .Taina temples, has a bull’s head, and the rest of the body human. This Yaksa 
is supposed to bo a sort of guard. 

» fTere I ^transcribe the corresponding passage literatim from niy MS. of the 
Katha Koija which I call C. 

Tasya jpurah Kaparda-Yaksah {sic) jyratyaksibahhiiva nktath ca hho JDIianada 
caturmmikdvasare (JnvltarSyasya pusphnratnltso/fapujdh (sic) puuya phalaYn me dehi 
tena kathitaih ejeasydpi %>Tijdkusanmsya (sic) sari'njnam vind datura na samarihuh iti 
]{dr(^idt tetsya sddhartmkaivdt Kapardiyaksenetadyrhe (sic) catursu ffrhah>nike-?Uy &c. 

5 I find niudd for ddna in P, a and j8, and in the corresponding passage in the 
Katha Ko^a. I also read samarpaydmdsa on the same authority. I 

’ All the MRS. that I have seen, give nija. 'fhe corresp'^n^ing passage in 
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and engaged in propagating the law of the Jina in many various ways, 
they firmly established the Jaina religion even in the minds people of 
alien faiths. 

Here ends the story of Dlianada, having reference to the worship of him 
who is without passion. 

Thus the fifth chapter of the Piabandhacintamani produced by the 
teacher Morutugga, called the miscellaneous chapter^ which is the descrip- 
tion, commencing with the discrimination of vessels uttered by Vikramii- 
ditya and others, and ending with the story of Dhanada having reference to 
the worship of the Jina, has been completed. The number of gilokas^ 
is 3000. 

As deeply-learned virtuous old men are generally hard to find, 

And as learning is evidently sinking from the decay of the ability and 
application of pupils, 

Therefore this book, like a dole of nectar, has been made by stringing 
together the stories of good men, 

By the author, desirous of doing a great service to future sages. 

This “ wishing-stone of narratives,” taken in the palm of the hand, 

( Produces the appearance of the Syamantaka jewel, being a deposit for a 
long time, 

Placed on the heart, it creates an excellent pure ray ® of the Kaustubha, 

So, by moans of this book, the wise man becomes like the husband of 

gri,3 

As I have heard, I have carefully compiled 

This book from narratives, though I am dull of intellect ^ 

Intellectual men, giants in wisdom. 

Must exalt it to honour, dismissing jealousy. 

As long as in heaven the sun and moon, like two gamblers, play with the 
planets as cowries. 

So long may this book rejoice, being taught by learned doctors ! 

In the thirteen hundred and sixty-first year of the era of king Vikram- 
aditya, on this fifteenth day of the white fortnight of Phalguna, being a 
Sunday, in this city of Vardhamana, this book, called Cintamaiii, has been 
completed, 

the Katha Ko^a is Jinadharmasthanasamamcmapardh. This, no doubt, means 
“ devoted to building Jaina religious edifices.” 

^ Or, as Prof essor Leumann points out, more correctly, “ the number of j/rawthos,” 
because f iofeu properly denotes a verso, whereas grantha means a prose passage that 
has the extent of a ^loka. But in India the word floka is, I think^ often used m 
this sense. ‘ 

^ KM is properly a digit, the sixteenth part of the moon. , J , 

/', 3 visnu, who wears the Syamantaka on his wrist and the Kaustubha on hia breast. 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 


Notes sent to me by Professor Leumann are distinguished by (L.) ; those 
sent by Professor Zachariae by (Z,) ; those furnished by Mr. P. W. Thomas 
by (Th.) ; those sent by Dr. Fleet by (F.). 

Page xvi., line 15, /or “ Rathor ** read ** Gahadavtila (F.). 

Page 1, line 3, for ‘^Rshabha** reorf “ Rsabha.'* 

Add to note 1. — See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. during the year 1883-84, page 138. Bhandarkar, in his account of 
the Rsimandalaprakaranavftti, tells us that Aryaraksita arranged the 
subject-matter of the sacred literature into four divisions, viz, Kalika^ruta, 
Rsibhasitas, Surjaprajnapti [and others] and Drstivada, [The first con- 
sisting of the 11 Aijgas and including Mahakalpa 9 ruta, and Kalpa and the 
other Chedasutras, embraced the Caranakarauanuyoga, the second the 
Dharmakathanuyoga, the third the Kaliinuyoga, or Gauitanuyoga, and 
the fourth the Dravyanuyoga.]” 

Page 2, note 1, line 3, /or *‘MS. No. 613,** read “MS. No. 617.** 

Page 4, note 3, /or “pp. 191, 192, read *‘pp. 190, 191.’* 

Page 6, line 30, <‘U 9 arata.** The U 9 arata story reminds me of the 
apra^ikha story in the Kathripraka 9 a ; see Gurupiijakaumudi, p. 123 ; and 
of the visemird story in Indischo Studien, XY., p. 301 and AT. (Z.). I 
may extend this note of Professor Zachariae’s by the help of some remarks 
of his on the 15th story of the Siddhi-Kiir, where he quotes from 
Professor Eggeling’s article in the Gurupujakaumudi. “ In the time of 
Bhojaraja there lived in Ujjayini a Brahman, who, because ho did not 
receive as much honour as Kalidasa, set out on a journey with his servant, 
who was of the same caste as himself. He came to the king of Kalanjara, 
waited upon him respectfully (tasmai ^ikhd dattd), and was dismissed by 
him with rich presents. On his journey home he lay down under the 
shade of a fig-tree, and went to sleep. Then avarice awoke in the breast 
of the servant, and planting his foot upon the scalp-lock of the sleeper, he 
drew his sword to cut off his head. In the meanwhile his master was 
awakened by the pain, wid when he saw what was going on, he offered 
all his gold to the servant, and promised to leave his native land for ever. 
But, when his servant would not consent to spare his life on those terms, 
he 'entreated him, at any rate, to take back a message to his father^ 
cohiisting of the syllables apragikhdh. The miscreant consented, and ^hen 

> ^ Q 
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dealt him a mortal blow. However, the father could make nothing of the 
message, and asked counsel of the king, as being a caturdagavidydniddnam 
(i.e. a master of the fourteen sciences), but neither the king noc Kalidasa, 
nor any one of the other learned men could help him. Tl^cii the king 
became despondent and refused all nourishment. But a learned man, of 
the name of Vararuci, who could not bear to endure the reproach that 
the king was about to die on account of his ignorance, left the town. 
While he was passing the night on a fig-tree, he heard the solution of the 
mystery from a female jackal, who was telling her cubs the whole story, 
and explaining to them how the word apra^khdh was made up of the 
initial letters of the four pddds (i.e. quarters) of this tell-tale couplet : 

Anena tava jmtragya prasuptagya vandntare 

Qiklidm dkramya pddena khacjgena nihatam rirah, 

^ This man planted his foot upon the lock of hair on the crown of your 
son, while he was asleep in the wood, and cut off his head with his sword.* 
So the crime came to light, and the goods of the murderer were confis- 
cated, and he was banished from the country — the most severe punishment 
that could be inflicted on a Brahman.** 

I take the explanation of the expression visemird from another paper 
of Professor Zachariae on Siddhi-Kur, XV., in which he gives a short 
abstract of a story in the Jain recension of the Simhusauadvatrini 9 ika 
(Weber, Indische Studien, XV., p. 301 and ff.). 

In Vi 9 ala ruled a king by name Nanda, his son was called Vijayapiila, 
his minister Bahu 9 ruta. The guru (teacher) of the king, the wise Qarada- 
nanda, was supposed to have been put to death by Bahu 9 ruta, on account 
of a groundless suspicion that the king entertained against lijm. But 
the minister, with wise prevision, had not really put him to death, but 
had hidden him in an underground room in his house. 

One day Prince Vijayapala went out hunting and lost his way. Being 
chased by a tiger, he took refuge in a tree. This tree was inhabited by 
an ape, in the body of which dwelt the god of the tree*. The prince was 
hospitably received by the ape, and when night came on he lay down to 
rest in the lap of the ape. In vain did the tiger, which was keeping 
watch under the tree, try to persuade the ape to throw the prince down. 
After some time the parts were reversed, and the ape went to sleep in the 
prince’s lap. The tiger cautioned the prince against the ape. Accordingly 
the prince, overmastered by fear, let the ape fall, but in his fdll he was 
caught in a bough, and remained hanging there. Then the prince was 
ashamed of his action. But the ape said, “ Do not be afraid, prince, of 
me I You show that you are conscious of what an enormity you l*ave 
■conqjpitted.** Then the morning broke, and the tiger went away. The 
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deity that animated the ape taught the prince the four syllables, 
vi 86 mi rdt in order to inform the world in general of the real state of 
affairs, and ihade him get down from the tree. No sooner had the prince 
learnt the syllables than he became crazy, and wandered about in the 
wood. There, at last, he was found by the king, who had gone out with 
his servants to look for him. The prince was quite distracted, and only 
kept repeating to himself the syllables vi se mi rd. In vain did they 
attempt to restore him to reason, with all possible expedients, chaims and 
medicinal herbs. Then the king began to regret the wise Qaradilnanda, 
whom he had ordered to be put to death. The minister advised him not 
to cry over spilt milk, but to proclaim in the city that whoever restored 
the prince to health should obtain the half of the kingdom. By the advice 
of (^^aradunanda the minister then informed the king that he had in his 
house a girl seven years old who, if she saw the prince, would discover a 
means of curing him. The king went with the prince into the house of 
the minister, where Qaradfinanda was hidden behind a curtain. Then 
(^firadananda repeated four Sanskrit verses, beginning respectively with 
vi^vdsa, seium gatvd^ mitradrolCif rdjantsvaih (of which the fust three 
denounced treachery, while the last recommended that the crime should 
be expiated by gifts.) The prince uttered one of -the syllables vi, se, mi, 
rd, at the end of each verse, and when the fourth verse was finished, 
entirely recovered his reason, and related his adventure in the wood. All 
tlie hearers were astonished. The king discovered Qiiradananda behind 
the curtain, prostrated himself before him, and praised the prudence of 
his minister, who had saved him from the sin of killing a Brahman, and 
had preserved the life of the prince into the bargain. 

Page 7,* line 12, “ The son-in-law's revision.” 

On the son-in-law’s revision compare Moleswortli s.v,jdmval godh (Z.). 
Moles worth gives the following explanation, “ A phrase founded on a 
popular story to express tho examination of a piece of composition by a 
sballow-witted fellow, incapable of discerning its merit.” The proverb is 
otherwise explained by Manwaring (No. 1392), as Dr. Sten Konow pointed 
out to me. Molesworth’s explanation fits in admirably with Merutuijga’s 
story. 

Line 27, “ A merchant named Danta.” This story will he found in 
the Simhasanadvatrim 9 ika ; Weber, Ind. Stud,, XV., p. 433 and ff. 
The fact of Vikramaditya’s obtaining control of the vampire Agiiivetala 
and a golden man is stated in the Prabandhakosa, 182. (Biihler MS., 
294.) 

Page 8, line 16, “A very thin iron doll, representing poverty.” See 
Weber,- IJher die Simhasanadvatririi^iku, Ind. Stud., p. 437 and ff. for this 
story of the Armuthsstatue.” I 
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Page 9, line 24, I am about to rip open my stomach and show you an 
entrail of that kind.'’ Cf. Simhasanadvatrim 9 ika, Weber, Ind. Stud., p« 
427, where the professor remarks, “ Das Eingeweidenetz in danem Leibe 
ist scheckig.” * 

Page 10, line 10, “The occurrence is thus described." 

It is related in a somewhat different manner in the Prabandhakosa 
(Biihler MS., No. 294), 173-174. For the }>attahastin we have a patfa^va. 

Page 11. Some of the verses quoted at page 15 of the text (translation, 
p. 11 f.) are given also in the Subhasitavali, ed. Peterson, No. 2452 ff. (Z.). 

Page 12, line 6, “ Thy right hand is a sea." 

Perhaps better in one sentence, “ Thy arm is a southern sea, quick to 
remind men of the might of Rama.” There is a rlesha in samud^-at which 
also means “ marked by lines." The previous line also contains a punning 
allusion to the rivers Sarasvatl and (Joiia (Th.). 

Page 14, last line of the text, “As king Qiitavahana, &o.” In the 
Prabandhakosa, 141, w’e are told that ho was called ^atavahana, because, 
when playing with his boyish companions, he gave as a king vdhandni 
karituragararatlidni krtriincini to them. 

Page 15, line 1, “ He saw in the river near the city a certain fish." In 
the Prabandhakosa, 158, 159, the story of the laughing fish is told in a 
slightly different form. 

Line 28, “ Had a book made which was a treasury of gdtlida.^' Cf. 
Prabandhakosa, 156. Ekas^nindineda^akotayo gCithdh sampanndh; 8dta^ 
vahanakardstram tat krtam. 

Page 18, line 2, “ Then Sipaucaktda came.” You know, of course, that 
pancakula occurs in the Harsacarita, and on inscriptions. Perhaps also 
pancakula, Ind, 8tud,, XVIII., p. 314, belongs here (Z.). Tho reference 
to the Harsacarita is p. 280 of the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
where other references are given. I had noted this reference, but it was 
omitted by an oversight. 

Line 14, /or Pipaluta read Pipalula. 

Line 18, “Jali-tree.” A “ Jal ” tree is mentioned in the Bhut 
Nibandha translated by Alexander Kinloch Forbes (p. 20), in connection 
with the superstition of the “Rag-uncle.” 

Note 2. The village referred to is in Jodhpur in Rajputana. See 
Epigraphia Indica, v. 208 and ff. (F.). 

Page 27, line 16. Some^vara in his Kirtikaumiidi II., 4, has 

Sapattrdkrtaratrundni sampardye svapattrindm, 
Mahecchakacckabhiqndam Lakmm lakficakdm yah. 

\ 

No doubt the word Maheceha here means ambitious, but the coincidence 
is cmrious. 
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Page 29, line 9, “ Since he pierced even the circle of the sun.’* Katha- 
vate on Scme 9 vara’s KirtikaumudI, V., 29, quotes the following lines : — ■ 

Dvavimau 2 )uyusau lake suryamanddlahhedinau, 
Yatiryogavhmildfitmd yacea ( uro rane haiah. 

Page 35, line 25, “ The sea for a moat.” Cp. Hanumannataka or Maha- 
nataka (Bombay, 1886), p. 221, Act XIV., v. 48 : — 

Durgaih Trikutah parikhd samudro raksamd yodlid Dhanada^ca vittam 
SaTijlcanl yasya mukhdgravidyd sa Bdvanah kdlava^dd vinas^ah. 

Page 37, line 10 (Edition, p. 65, 7). This verse is as old as king 
Avantivarman of Ka 9 mir, see KajataraijginI, quoted in Bohtlingk’s Indische 
Spriiche, 552 (Z.). The verse is found v. 36 of Troyer’s edition, and also 
of Dr. Stein’s. It is ascribed to Krtamandara. Avantivarman came to 
the throne in 855 a.d. (Duff, Indian Chronology). 

Page 40, line 7 (Text, p. 70, 1. 3), Himalaya, &c., is from Kumarasam- 
bhava I., 1 j and pravdlaraydcaranam ranram from Kumarasambhava, 
III,, 8 (Z.). 

Page 41, line 18, “Bhima was created, &c.” The Sanskrit text contains 
a punning reference to Ehoja, who also was the son of Andhaka, sc, of 
the blind. The tradition referred to above (p. 32, note 1) is therefore 
old (Th,). 

Page 42, line 6, ** While I am shrivelled up with cold.” On the 
authorship and reading of this verse, cp. Peterson on the Aucityalaijkara 
of Ksemendra (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, XVI., p. 169) 
(Th.). i^eterson tells us that Matrgupta is given as the author in Raja< 
tarajjgini III., 181, and in the Subhasitavali. Ksemendra ascribes it to 
Karpatika, which may be a synonym of Matrgupta, as being an aspirant 
for the king’s favour. Peterson reads adhyuHtasya, Dr, Stein reads 
Qilenoddhrsitasyan In the Paiicatantra, Book I., story 18, p. 100 (ed, 
Kielhorn), we read that the ape was vdtdsdrasamdhatah proddJiusitavariro 
dantavindm vddayan. 

Page 44, line 20 (text, p. 77, 3), “The Cola king.” This stanza is 
found in the Kavyanu 9 asana (see Kavyamala, No. 43), p. 25, prop. fin. 
<Z.). 

Page 45, line 26. For practise ” read practice'' 

Add to note 2. Radha. denotes the butt or mark ; Radha is after all ! 
“ the aim” personified. In Prakrit the rddkd is generally called putialiyd^ 
literally “ a dittle figure,” as apparently a little human figure - was painted 
in the middle of the butt (L.). 

Ibid.y line 2, for “ Boktlingk and Both ” read “ BdktUnyk," 
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Page 46, line 3 (text, p. 79, 13). Compare Kavyauu^avana, p. 27, 8 
(Z.). Here we find the following : — 

Pvojtiupu^jd ffhciyii jTutncL'ni (juutdvi?) JRudhavcdhcisyd IcKvctnuni 
Dhdraydh vipantasya nnnarh na hJiamate prahlinh. 

Page 55, line 8 (text, 92, 9). This is quoted in the Kavyami 9 aaana 
(see Kavyamfila, No. 43), p. 11, G ; the first line is quoted in the commen- 
tary on the Maijkhako^a, s.v. kdrana (Z.). The edition referred to is 
that of Professor Zachariae, Vienna, 1890. 

Page 55, line 23 (text, p. 93, G), “ They take grass in their mouths.’' 
This is an allusion to a most ancient custom. Cp. Harsacarita, 132, 11 
(Commentary, irnam kdtarair mulihe dkriyate)^ Candakauyika, 3rd Act : 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskimde, 382 IL ; Grimm Rechtsalterthlimer, p. 121 ft. ; 
604, 206, 431 (Z.). The passage referred to in the Harsacarita will be 
found at the page indicated, in the Bombay edition of 1892. Cowell and 
Thomas, in their translation, p. 101, note 4, say, To carry a straw in the 
mouth was a sign of surrender ; cf, Acworth’s Maratha Ballads, p. 43 : — 

And ’twixt the teeth a straw is fit 
For curs who arm but to submit.” 

Liebrecht quotes from Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, “ Whoever 
wishes to appease the anger of an opponent takes a straw or a blade of 
grass in his mouth, and at the same time stands on one leg.” Liebrecht 
finds traces of the custom in Europe. An extract which he makes from 
Campbell's Popular Tales of the Western Highlands (II., 304) is par- 
ticularly interesting, He went to the fair and he took a straw in his 
mouth, to show that he was for taking service." It was, I bdlieve, the 
custom in England in old times, for people who wished to be hireti as false 
witnesses, to sit with straws in their mouths. The reference in the 
Caiidakau^ika will be found in the Bombay edition of 1860 on fol. 11a 
(last line of the page), and on page 69 of the Calcutta edition of 1884. 
When Hari 9 candra wishes to sell himself as a slave, the stage direction is 
^*girasi irnam Jertvd.** 

Page 56, add to note L See also the Jatakamala (ed. Kern) Yajuajfi- 
takam, 9 loka 13. 

Add to note 3. The story of the exit from the temple is very similar 
to a story in the Chahar Maqala of Nidhami-i-Arudi-i-Samarqandi, 
translated into English by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S., 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October, 1899, p. 798). Anec- 
dote XXIII. begins as follows : — “ It is stated that once when Sultan 
Mahmud bin Nasiru’ d-Din was sitting on the roof of a four doored 
fiumisier-hoase in Ghavna, in the Garden of a Thousand Trees, he turned 
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his head to Abu Bayhan and said, “ By which of these four doors shall I 
go outi \^or all four were practicable). Decide, and write the decision 
on a piece o^ paper, and put it under my quilt.” Abu Rs^han called for an 
astrolabe, took the altitude, worked out the ascendant, reflected for a 
while, and then wrote down his decision on a piece of paper, and placed 
it under the quilt. “ Hast thou decided!’' asked Mahmud. He answered 
“Yes.” 

Then Mahmud bade them make an opening in the wall, and they 
brought mattocks and spades, and in the wall which was on the eastern 
side dug out a fifth door, through which he went out. Then he bade 
them bring the paper. So they brought it, and on it was written : “JHe 
will go out through none of these four doors, but they will dig a fifth 
door on the side of the eastern wall, by which door he will go forth. The 
author of the Chahar Maqala was born towards the end of the eleventh 
century of our era ; so he, at any rate, cannot be the borrower. 

Page 57, add to note 4. The Rsabhapaficacika has been edited by Klatt 
in the journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. 33, p. 445, and in 
the Kavyamala, part VII. (Z.) 

Add to note 6. The word hliattaka is found in Appendix A. to 
Kathavate’s edition of Some^vara’s Kirtikanmudi, stanza 64. Professor 
Keithavate, remarking on the compound vimalurmahlicbUtikiayutah^ says 
» I do not understand the meaning of Baftaka, It may he an adaptation 
of tahlit. If so, the adjective may mean with thrones of whito marble.” 

Page 58, line 10 (text, p. 96, 1. 12), this is Subha sitavall, 2399 (Z.). 

Page 60, add to note 1. These lines appear in Hanumannataka or 
Mahanataka, Act XIV., stanza 49 (Bombay edition of 1886) in the 
following form : 

J/ta klialu visamah -purdkrtandm 
Bhavaii hi jantusu karmandm vipdkah 
Qivaf^irasi c^irCiihsi ydnl rejuh 
^ Civa Qiva tdni lutlianti grdhrapddaih. 

Page 61, lines 7 and 8 (text, page 100, 11. 7 and 8). Perhaps we have 
here puns in loha (also Sanskrit loha, “ steel,”) and ahlcham (=Skr. 
aksara, “ sword.”) Patala in the second line means the subterranean 
world, as the world of riches. Bhojawasa mere pettifogging huckster 
in gold as compared with the lord of treasures, the hero of the story. 
Patala, with this implication {zsamravivara), is used by the commentator 
on the passage in Harsaearita, corresponding to translation, p. 82, 1. 24, 
“ treasnre-sqekers, the mine ” ; of. the note to 33, n. 3, in Appendi.x B. , 
p. 568>(Th.). 

Page 62, add lo note 3. The CaturTiih 9 ika of Qobhana has been 
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printed in the Kavyamala, part VII. Compare also Zeit^chrift der 
iBOTg. Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXII., p. 610 (Z.). / 

Page 64, line 20 (text, p. 105, line 3 from the bottom), ie a 

vocative. See Subhasitavali, 1612, and especially ^ariigadharapaddhati, 
3713 (Z.). 

In Qarggadharapaddhati, 3713, Qaf^imukhi is substituted for Icrcatanu, 

The fourth line is also found in Subhasitavali, 1603. 

Page 69, line 6, “ Those two citrons.” The story of the citrons seems 
to be a parallel to (or a variant of) the wide-spread story of “the 
wandering fruit,’* for which see \Veber*s Ind. Stud., Vol XV., p. 212, 
ff. (Z.). 

Page 70, last line but one, for “three ** read “threw.” 

Page 71, line 17, for “great river ” read “ the river Mahi.” 

Add to note 4, The river Mahl is no doubt the Mhye of our maps, 
which flows into the Gulf of Cambay. It does rise somewhere near 
Dhara. 

82, line 28, for Ambada read Ambada. 

Page 84, n. 5, Here are some more references : Harsacarita (ed. 
Bombay, 1892), p. 157, 1 ; Buddhist Birth Stories, translation by Ehys- 
Davids, p. 131 and p. 165 ; Prabandhacintamani, p. 142, 7 [translation, 
page 85, last line of the page] ; Vessantara Jataka, Hardy, Manual, 166 
fl*. ; Apastamba, Dharmasutra II., 4, 9, 8 ; Colebrooke, .Essays, second 
edition, Madras, 1872, vol, I., page 178 ; translation of the Katha Sarit 
Sagara, vol. II., p. 502 ir\, and Vol. I., p. 352; Kearn’s Marriage 
Ceremonies of the Hindus of South India, Madras, 1868, p. 57 (Z.). 

In Hardy’s Manual (edition of 1853) see especially p. 121. 

Page 88, lines 19 and 20 (text, p. 147, 5) : mndhl, vigmha and 
aUiyiita are to he taken also as grammatical, technical terms. Compare the 
commentary on the Anekarthasaijgraha II., 250, and III., 234 (Z.). 

Page 96, line 8, insert “ the ” before “ Abhira.s.” 

Note 4, for B. and li, in their shorter Dictionary read Bohtlinrjk in his 
shorter Diciionarij. 

Page 98, lines 22 and ff. These lines, in a slightly different form, are 
attributed by the author of the Prabandhakosa to Hanuman (Biihler MS., 
No. 294, p. 185). 

Page 100, note 1, aksafa^ala^ cp, Biihler, Indiscbe Palaiographie, pp. 
94,95. Hall, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 27, p. 228, ^35, note 
(Z.). Biihler tells us that the keepers of the archives in the royal 
chancelleries were called aJcsapatalika, aksa(^.ulika, dksa(^dlin. Hall seems 
to think that akmpatalikn may mean the man who has cognizance of 
the patala, litigation, of aksa^ judicial cases; or does patald mean 
filiiij*? 



Add t<* note 4. Perhaps the six philosophies are not those cited, but 
those of /^^aribhadra’s Saddar^anasamuccaya, viz., Bauddha, Kyaya, 
SSgkhya, Jiyiia, Vaicesika, Jaiminiya (Th.). 

Page 103, line 27, “ Whose favour,’* &c., or punningly, “ Whose mental 
clearness his views (darrana) seem to proclaim.” (Th.) 

Note 3. If we keep akimarucih^ will not this mean (K^irirararmi, the 
sun? (Th.) I think that Mr. Thomas’s view is correct. I find that 
Devasuri is referred to in a commentary on the Kalpasutra as Jiva- 
devashri, the victor of the Digambara Kumiidacandra. A Devasuri is in 
the same work spoken of as the author of the Qantistava. Bhandarkar’s 
Report for 1883-84, p. 141. 

In Peterson’s fourth report, p. Ivi., will be found an account of 
Devasuri, who disputed with Kumiidacandra. He quotes from Klatt, 
Indian Antiquary XL, p. 254, “Devasuri was born Samvat 1143; dlksd 
1152, suTipadiiy 1174, svanja^ 1226.” 

Page 105, note 3. This enumeration of the fourteen divisiom of 
knowledge is often met with in the Jaina literature. There are two clokas 
containing the list in p. 13 of the Appendices to Professor Jacobi’s edition 
of the Pari 9 istaparvan. While the Jainas invariably speak of coddasa 
vijjdthdndni or caturdaqa vidydsthdndni, the Buddliists know of a wider 
range of knowledge, as they mention eighteen divisions, atthdrasa vijjd- 
ithdndni, cf. Jataka No. 80, ed. p, 356 (L.) In the Milinda Panha nine- 
teen sippas are enumerated. Professor Rhys-Dayids, in note 3 to p. 6 
of his translation, tells us that the number is usually given as 
eighteen. 

Page 109, line 5, “A Ksatriya of the Jhala family, named Maijgu.” 
The first “part of the story of Maygu seems to have some connection with 
an old tradition that speaks of the greediness of the patriarch Maijgu (L.) 

Page 113, 1. 191, for “ water donation ” read “ water of donation” 

Page 115, lines 5 and 6 (text, p. 189, 1. 6). This couplet=Buhler’s H.C* 
67, stanza 19, Mahendra on Hemacandra Anekarthasaggraha II., 437, 
explains mdtrd hj' aksardvagava and alpa (Z.). 

Lines 7 and 8. Perhaps “pretences” (Bhaggi) “of good fortune” (in 
reference to conquered potentates) ; “ meanderings,” also punningly 
“ devious or crooked ways,” cunning (Th.). 

Line 11. “ On account of,” etc. Docs no\, pdtilyd<;agaromnaih go with 

inatsl roditi, Icaratato with maksikd (bee) ca hanati, vlravrmdkdnhsayd with 
dhydyanti vdmam striyah, by the figure yathdeaylchya ? (Th.) 

Note 4. I think the Bombay edition is quite right. Cp. IVIahendra on 
tlie^ Anekartliasaijgraha, I., 10, where he explains md in Malavamatra 
(Biihler, H. C., 67, st. 26) by Lahsmu I believe ma-Laksmi is derived 
from MadhavasrLaksmipati—Visnu-Krsna (Z). • 
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Page 124, lines 18 and 19 read : — 

Let ns eat what we receive as alms 1 let us wear old garments ! ^ 

Let us sleep on the bare earth I What should we have to do with kings ? 

Page 129, line 4 from bottom. Before Siddhiinta “ ® ” should be inserted. 

Page 150, note 3. For Brahmarandra read Brahmarandhra, 

Page 154, line 8. “ Conquered the king of the Mlecchas.’" See 

Some^vaiVs Kirtikaumudi, IL, 56-58. 

Note 8, Pattakila occurs on inscriptions ; see e.g. Epigraphia Indica, III., 
47 ) Kielhorn (Indian Antiquary, XIV., 161) has a reference to Hally 
Journal American Oriental Societj'-, VII., 40 (not accessible to me at present) 
(Z). Hall seems to think that the word comes by metathesis from pattalay 
which corresponds to canton, mahaly ovpargana. Probably the jurisdiction 
of this officer ’was wider tlian at present, though even now he has sometimes 
three or four villages under him. 

Page 170, line 25. *‘She became pregnant.” Cp. The Faery Qtieenc, 
Book III., Cant, vi., st. 7 ; Hamlet III., 2, 185 : “ Let her not walk i’ the 
sun.” 

Page 172, add to note 1. It appears from Peterson's Fourth Report, page 
4, that MallavMyacarya wrote a commentary on Bharmottara’s Nyayabindu- 
tika. 

Pago 173. Add to note 5. For the word /riiwrfah'Av/ see Jones, M8. No. 
9, Bhavishyottarapurana, 259a and 5b (the first in Indian numbers, the 
second in English pencilled figures). 

Page 175, note 3 {pavearaMa). Compare Sadhukirti’s Qesasamgrahana- 
mamala, IL, 141 : 

Aliatam andhatam dandakaruhataih 
VdtdJiatain hamsalddi hmthddyam patahddikam 
Vmddikam ca hlieryddi pancar.ahclani idaih smrtam 

(from a Puna MS.) (Z.). 

Pages 181-183. On the story of Laksmauasena and ymripatidhara com- 
pare Pischel, die Hofdichter des Laksmauasena, Gottingen, 1893, pp. 8 and 
9 (Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschafteri zu 
Gottingen, Vol. XXXIX.) (Z). 

Pischel tells us that, according to the scholiast E. of the Gitagovinda 
(Lassen, p. 72), Umapatidhara, the contemporary of Laksmanasena was a 
physicianj vaidya (I should say that he belonged to the Vaidya caste). The 
same authority tells us also that the stanza beginning r.aifyam ndma (“ Cool- 
ness indeed”), is ascribed by Kavibhatta, Padyasaijgraha, 17 (Haberlin’s 
Anthology, p. 531, f.), to Laksmanasena ; the third, <^hinnam Brahmar^iro 
yadiy is ascribed by (^^anjgadhara to Bhoi (probably Kaviraja to Laksmana- 
sena^. The stanza beginning tvamcet eamcarase (If you ride on a bull, &c.) 
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lias been ikund quoted by Professor Pischel in ^obhdkara Alaijkiiraratiia- 
kara, foll^SOa and 64b (MS. Det. Rep., No. 227, now=Qiidhar R- 
Bhiiiidiirkar, A Catalogue of the Collections of MSS. deposited in the 
Deccan Coliege, Bombay, 1888, p. 85, No. 227). Professor Pischel thinks 
that Qobhakara is later than Ruyyaka, who flourished in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It is interesting, as Professor Pischel remarks, to 
note that other authorities besides Merutujjga ascribe two of the stanzas to 
the time of Laksmanasena. 

Page 184, note 2, dele “i.q. Gaijgii.** 

Page 187, Hue 24. For Kaitabha read Kaitahha. 

Page 198. The story of Varahamihira and Bhadrabahu is given in the 
Rsimandalaprakaianavrtti (See Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, pp. 131- 
132). According to this account Varalia was originally a Jain, but because 
his brother would not give him the Suripada, he put on the habiliments of 
a Brahniana, and composed new (^astras, such as the Varahasamhita. The 
rest of the story agrees pretty nearly with Merntuijga^s account. Eventu- 
ally he received the Bhagavatl diksa. When he died lie became, on account 
of his wicked deeds, a ghost with a great hatred for the Jainas and troubled 
the laymen of that sect. To lay him, Bhadrabahu composed the Upasarga- 
harastotra, for men to repeat it, and even now it is repeated to put down 
any troubles. 

Page 194, last line of the page. “ The teacher Padalipta in the town of 
Padalipta.” See Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, p. 142. “ .Padalipta- 

carya flew through the sky by means of a certain ointment applied to the 
feet, and visited the shrines of ^atrunjaya, Girnar, Abu, Astapada and 
Sammeta,” 

Pages P96-97. For the story of Abhayadevasuri compare Peterson’s Third 
Report, page 25, and Appendix, page 245 ; and Fourth Report, page v. The 
Jayatihuyaiiastotra of Abhayadevasuri is still preserved in manuscript; it is 
said to have been composed in Samvat 1111. Compare also Weber, Ver- 
zeichiiiss der Berliner Saiiskrit-handschriften, Vol. II., p. 1039 (Z). One 
point in Peterson’s account of Abhayadevasuri is of special interest. He 
tells us that he “ composed on the spur of the moment thirty-two verses. 
But the goddess perceived that the last two verses were of an awful power 
to control the gods, and besought him to content himself wdth the thirty. 
Dr, Peterson assures us that “ the image of Par 9 Yanatha is still worshipped 
in Cambay by the faithful.” See also Bhaiidarkar’s Report of 1883-84, 
page 141. 

Page 202, lines 4 and 5. “ However, one traveller even preferring 

death, would not leave the side of that cow.” Cp. Weber, Uber die 
SimliasaTia-dvatrim 9 ika, Indische Studien, XV., p. 411 andff. 

* 9 




INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Abhada, ]04, 105. 

Abhayadevasuri, called Maladharin, 
83, note, 

Abhayadeva, Jaina doctor, 172, 196, j 
called also Abhayasfiri. 

Ablnras, a people, 95. 

Abu, mount, 122, 161, ihid.^ note. 

Aq&j a Bhilla, 80. 

AQambili, a village, 107. 

A^^apalli, 80, Mi., note. 

A^araja, 155, ibid., note, 159, ibid., note. 
Acchodaka lake, 93, ibid., note. 
A^valayaiia, 73 note. 

A^vapati, 174. 

A 9 vini, mother of the Alvins, 199. 
Ayvins, 199. 

Adinatha, name of Rsablia, 142, note. 
Agastya, 129. 

Agastyamata, 104, ibid., note, 
Agnigikha, 5, note. 

Agnivetala, a vampire, 4, 5 ; husband 
of Dhilra, 46. 

Ahmadabad, 80, note, 97, 7ioto. 
Aiayadeva, 151, 154. 

Akade^vari, goddess, 21. 

Akadadeva, king, 21. 

Akevaliya, village, 1()8. 

Akolfiya, 70. 

Alberimi, 175, note. 

Ali Baba, 176, note. 

Alima, 164, ibid., note. 

Aligga, a potter, IJT, 120, note, 121; 
a member of council, 120, ibid., note, 
144, ibid., note. 

Alfiya, 70. 

Amba, 174. 

Ambada, 82, 122, 123. See also Ara- 
rabhata. 

Ambika, goddess, 201. 

Amiga, a chaplain, 125. 

Amrabhata, son of Udayana, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 163. See also Ambacja. 
Ami*u Ibn Jamal, 175, note. 

Ana, 145. 

Anrika, king, 115, 121 ; son of Kumara- 
pala’d mother^s sister, and father of 
Lavanaprasada, 149, 154. 


Aiiahilla, son of Bhiriiyada Sakhaila, 
18 ; city of, 46, 135. 

Apahillapiira, 18, 25, 88, 92, note, 1 12, 
123, 136, 143. 

Apahillapurapattana, 116. 

Ananda, 117, note. 

Andhiika, 41. 

Andhra, kin^, 44. 

Anupama, wife of Tejahpala, 156, 159, 
ibid., note, 165, 167, 168. 

Arbuda, a serpent, 179; a moimtain 
(modern Abu), 178, ibid., note. See 
also Abu. 

Ardhilstama, country, 127. 

ArhaccudAinani, a book, 56. 

Arisiihha, 19, note, 25, note, 29, note, 
30, note, 31, note, 111, note, 116, note, 
142, note, 154, 7iote, 155, 7iote, 158,. 
note, 172, note. 

Arjuna, 45, 61, 77, 

Arjunadeva, king of Millava, 154. 

Arundhati, 41. 

Astaggahfdayasaiiihitri, 199, note. 

Astapada, temple, 160; holy place, 195. 

A-tmaram Muni, 203, note. 

Aufreclit, Professor, 60, note, 197, fiote. 

Avafyakavandaiianiryukti, 16] , ibid., 
note. 

Avanti and Avanti, 2, 3, 5, 35, 60, 73, 
169, 197. 

Badasara, a village, 87. 

Bahada, son of Udayana, 120, 121, 
148, 149; physician, 199. See also 
Vagbhata. 

Bahuloda, place, 79, ibid., note, 84, 
ibid., note, 85. 

Balacandra, pandit, 164, ibid., 7iote. 

Baluka, country, 107. 

Bala Mukuiula, 75, note. 

Balamfiladeva, prince, 154. 

Balanaka, portico of, 201. 

Balapandita, daughter of Dhanapala, 
61. 

Bali, 12, note, 28, 42, 57, ibid., note, 89,. 
ibid., note, 163, ibid., 7iote, 187. 

Bambera, 148. ^ ) 
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Bai^a, pandity f>4, (56, ibid.y note. 

Barava, Barapa, or Barasa, 23, ibid.y 
notOy 24. 

Barbara, 111, ibid., mte. 

Bates, 7, note. 

Bfiula, village, 167. 

Benares, 30, 139, 140, 183, 186. 

Bendall, Professor, 136, note. 

Bhadrabalm, brother of Varahamihira, 
193. 

Bhagavata Purfina, 91, note. 

Bhairava, r/enim lociy 201. 

Bhairavadevi, 80. 

Bhairavananda, a Yogin, 9. 

Bhaktfimarastotra, 66, note. 

Bharata, 91, 133. 

Bhartrhari, 114, wofe, 124, note, 198, 
ihid.y mte. 

Bhattamfttra, 3. 

Bhavllni, 66, 106, 201, 202. 

Bhillarnala, or Bhinmal, 62, note. 

Bhima, or Bhimadeva, king of Gujarat, 
36, 41, 44, 46, 46, 47, 48, ihid.y note, 
66, 68, 71, mtey 74, 76, 77,78,116, 
ihid.y note. 

Bhuna II., or Bhimadeva II., king of 
Gujarat, 116 wo/e, 164. 

Bhime^varadeva, 78. 

Bhiruaiii, goddess, 78. 

Bhiruyada Sakhada, father of Anahilla, 
18. 

Bhogapura, 46. 

Bhogavartta, 96. 

Bhoja, of Dhara, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 44, 
46, 46, 47, 48, ihid.y note, 62, 66, 61, 
63, 64, 66, 67, (i8, 69, 71, 73, 74, 75, 

* 76, 77, 198. 

.Bhoja, of Kaiiauj, 18, note. 

Bhoja, the younger, title of Vastupala, 
167. 

Bhojaraja,, title of Vastupala, 168. 

Bhojaprabandha, 11, note, 36, note, 37, 
note, 38, note, 39, notey 41 , notCy 42, 
note, 43, note, 60, note, 61, notey (50, 
note, 62, note, 94, tiote. 

Bhojasvamiii, temple of, 49. 

Bhrgupura, 136, 187, 162, ibid., note. 

Bhnjgin, 35, 68. 

Bhudeva, king, 16. 

Bhupala, a maiden, 194, 

Bhuyacja, or Bbuyadadeva, or Bhuya- 
gatja, or Bhuyagadadeva, 21, ibid., 
mte, 22, ibid., note. 

BhuyagadcQvara, god, 21. 

. Blooralield, Maurice, 26, note. 

Bohada, 82, ibid., note. 

Bbhtlingk, 20 note, 23, mte, 32 mte, 
33^ note, 40, nofe, 46, Jiote, 63, note, 


68, note, 78, note, 84, noli, 92, 

114, note, 124, note, mte, 138, 
note, 164, 7iote, 156, m^:,, 171, note, 
178, mte, 182, note, 186, notCy 198, 
mte. f 

Brahma, 14, 67, 89, ibid.y mte, 91, 131, 
139, mte, 182. 

Brahma, the impersonal essence, 132. 

Bfhaspati, the Gaiujla, 130, 131, 143, 
144; for the deity see Vvhaspati, 
63, 77. 

Bfhat Sariihita, 80, note. 

Buddha, 6, note, 171. 

Buddhabhat^a, 104, ibid., note. 

Buddhi, wife of Gane^a, 87, note. 

Biililer, Hofrath, 1, note, 11, note, 16, 
7iote, 16, note, 17, note, 19, note, 23, 
note, 26, nofe^ 29, note, 30, note, 31, 
note, 33, 7iote, 36, mte, 60, note, 62, 
7wte, 67, note, 62, note, 63, note, 80, 
note, 82, note, 87, note, 88, notCy 91, 
mte, 96, note, 107, notCy 110, notey 
111, notey 116, notey 117, mte, 127, 
notey 128, notey 133, notey 137, notey 
139, notey 142, 7iote, 143, note, 163, 
note, 164, note, 168, note, 161, note, 
172, note, 175, 7tote. 

Burgess, Doctor, 56, mte, 73, note, 90, 
note, 135, note, 137, note, 140, 7iote, 
142, note, 169, note, 160, note. 

Burnouf, 91, note. 

C^IacI, goddess, 166, ibid., note. 

Caciga, 127, ibid., 7iote, 128, ibid., note. 
129. 

Caeino^vara, god, 29. 

Gahada, a Brahman minister, 166. 

Cahadadova, 82. 

^akad^la, 193, ibid., iiote. 

(Jakambhari, city, modern Sambliar, 
23, 94, note, 120, note, 140, note. 

CakatAyana, 89, ibid., notey 103. 

Cakunikavihara or Cakunika temple, 
134, 136, 138, 158. 

(Jalivfiliana, 14, ihid.y notCy 15. See 
also Satavahana. 

^akravatara, 61. 

Cambay or Stambhatirtha, 117, 172, 
note. 

CamundA., a goddess, 127, ibid.y note. 

Camupda or Camundaraja, king of 
Gujarat, 21, 29, 30, note. 

Camupdaraja, brother of Viradhavala, 
166. 

Capakya, 63, 99. ' « 

Candanatha, god, 29. 

Candana, a teacher, 71. 
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Can(][i or mntjlika, 64, ibid, note^ 65. 
Ca^cji^ataftv, 65, note. 

Candra, note. 

Candraprabha, the Tirthankara, 1, 
160, 167, leaves Valabhi for ^>iva- 
pattana, 174. 

Candralekha, a (jneeii, 196. 

Caygadeva, original name of Hema- 
candra, 127, 128. 

('agkha, a champion, 162, ibid.y note^ 
* 163; a king, 202. 

^agkhapnra, 202, 203. 

^antisiiri, 98. 

Curggadharapaddhati, 78, notCy 138, 
note. 

CJatanandapura, 191. 

Catrunjaya, 83, 96, 130, 134, ibid.y 
“ 7iote, 135, 136, 146, 159, notCy 162, 
167, 171, ibid.y note. 
Catriifijayavatara, 1 60. 

(-auda, country of, 179. 

Cauladevi or Cakuladevi, 116, ibid., 
note. 

Ciiuli or Caulinga, a mahout y 120, 121. 
(^eslia, 169, ibid.y notCy 170, 

Chalmers, Mr., 77, notfiy 84, note. 
gibi, 163. 

Ci^upillabadha, 50. 

C^liladitya, king, 171, 174, 176. 
^ilaguiiasriri, Jaina teacher, 16. 

^'ipra, stream, 169. 

Cirikalla, a camel, 31. 

Citfi, a poetess, 63, ibid.y note. See also 
Sitfi. 

Citrakuta,.]21. 

Civa, god, 25, 29, 35, ibid.y note, 57, 
58, 59, 63, 70, 75, ibid., note, 76, 86, 
note, 89, ibid.y note, 92, note, 106, 112, 
120, note, 124, note, 128, 129, note^ 
130, 131, 132, 140, note, 152, 155, 
note, 164, ibid., notje, 183, ibid., note, 
187, ibid, note, 189, 201. 

^iva, goddess, 166, ibid., note. 

^iva Purfipa, 131, ibid., 7iote. 
^>ivapattana, 175. 

^obhana, Jaina ascetic, 52, 53, 62, 

ibid.y note. 

^’obhanadeva, architect, 161, 166. 

Cola, the king, 44. 

Concan, 122, note. 

Cousens, Mr., 73, note, 135, note, 137, 
note. 

Cowgll, Professor, 15, note, 26, note, 
29, note, 56, note, 67, note, 70, note, 
100, note, 195, note. 


^ri, goddess, 9, 203. 

Crideva, or ^ridevasuri, or ^ridevfi- 
carya, or Devasuri, [)7, ibid., note, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, ibid., note. 

^ridevi, a merchant’s sister, 17, 18. 
(^riharsa, king, t)4, note. 

Cri Harsa Carita, 100, note. 

C^himfila, the town of, 48, 52 note, 175 
name of a tribe, 82. 

Cripftla, poet, 93, 94. 

^.rimodhera, 158. 

Cripuiija, king, 177, 178, 179. 
^kibhakeijdn, king, 79. 

Cukasamvada, 56. 

Cuklatirtha, 79, note. 

Curtins, 136, note. 

Da^-aratha, 35, ibid., note. 

Da^arha race, 195, 

Dacavaikfilika, 53, Had., note. 

Dadhici, 28, 163, 187. 

Pahala, country of, 72, 91, I K). 
Daksinapatha, 32, 46. 

Diimara, 44, 45, 47, 48, ibid., note, 74, 

Danta, a merchant, 7. 

Demati, (jueen of Oahala, 72. 

Dendva, province, 18, note. 
Devacandra, or Devacandrasuri, 127, 
128, 147. 

Devaditya, a Brahman, 1 70. 

Devaraja, a Patt^akila, 154, 155. 
Devasiiri, 103, 104. See also (^Tideva. 
Dhanada, merchant, 202, 203, 204. ^ 

Dhanapala, 52, 53, 54, 55, 5(^, 57, ibid., 
note^ 58, ibid., note, 60, ibid., note, 61, 
62, ibid., note. 

Dhanapati, a merchant, 195.., 
Dhanecvara, «.y. Dliaiiapati, 197. 
llhaTjka, a mountain, 194. 
bhara, morcliant, 200, 201 . 

Dhfira, a city, 29, 46, 50, 52, 61, 70, 72, 
75, 86, ibid., note, 115, ibid., note, 
198. 

Dhara, gave her name to the town, 46. 
Dharapendra, ruler of Patala, 196, 
ibid., note. 

Dharaniga, 167. 

Dharmadeva, 2. 

Dhundukka, city, 127, ibid., note, 146. 
Dik.savasahika, 143. 

Dinanatha, 6, note, 15, ivote, 16, note, 
Diwali, festival, ill. 

Douglas, 162, note. 

Dowson, 28, noie^, J 
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Miss (Mrs. W. H. Rickmers), 19, 
notey 116, notty 164, notCy 175, note. 

Durga, goddess, 75, notey 161, 167, 
ibid.y notey 168, 174, note-y 201, note. 

Durlabharaja, king, 29, also called 
R&jamadanaQa^ikara, and Jagaj- 
jhampana, 30, note. 

Dvapara age, 127, note. 

Dvftravati, 196. 

Dvya9raya, 89. 

Egoblino, Professor, 178, notey 199, 
note. 

Ekapada, genius lociy 201. 

Fekgusson, 67, note. 

Pick, 6, notey 13, notCy 71, notey 173, 
note. 

Finot, Monsieur, 104, notey 126, note. 

Fleet, Mr. J. F., 36, notCy 100, note. 

Forbes, 18, notCy 19, note, 20, note, 26, 
note, 28, 7iotey 32, notOy 41 , 7wte, 42, 
note, 44, note, 66, note, 76, note, 80, 
note, 82, note, 84, note, 86, note, 87, 
wofe, 89, note, 93, 7iotey 96, 7wte, 103, 
7 wte, 108, 7iote, 109, note, 133, 7iotey 
174, note. 

Fuatel de Ooulanges, 1 74, 7iote. 

GAdaeakaghatta, a ghat, 164. 

Gapapati, i.q. Gaije^a, 76, 7iote. 

Ga^eca, 76, 197. 

GangA, 166, 184. 

Gangos, 96, 97, 115, 186. 

Garuda, 176. 

Gauda, a country, 32, 46, 106, 181. 

,Gauri, 96, 166, note, 164, ibid., 7iote, 
201, note. 

Ghamai;auli, village, 2(XI. 

Gliosaka, merchant, 177, 7?ote. 

Gibraltar,, 86, note. 

Girinagara, 201. 

Girnar, 96. 

Godavari, river, 33. 

Gough, 66, note. 

Govardhaua, king, 179. 

Govindu, 35, ibid., 7tote. 

Govindaciirya, 41. 

Gujarat, land of, 18, 30, 31, 41, 44, 46, 
66, ibid.y yiote, 77, 91, 97, 112, 120, 
149, 154. 

Gupacandra, 2. 

HAbeelin, 66, note. 

Hala, a name of Calivahana, 14, notey 
16, note. 

Hummira, 140, ibid.y note. 

Hikiuman, 76, note. 


Hardy, Professor, 177, note\^ 

Haribhadra, 68, note, 165. 

Haripiila, 116. 

Har^acarita, 16, notCy /T), notCy 195, 
note. f 

Heeley, 7, note. 

Hemacandra, or HemaeSrya, or 
Hemasuri, 2, note, 17, note, 18, 7wtey ^ 
46, note, 63, 7iotey 64, note, 83, note, 
87, iHd.y note, 88, 89, 93, 94, 96, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 104, 105,106, 118, 122, 
123, 124, 125, ibid.y note, 126, 127, 
129, 130, 131, 132, 136, 137, 138, 140, 
ibid.y note, 141, 142, 144, 146, 146, 
147, 148, 150, ibid.y note, 151, 153, 
160. 

Hemakhanda, 150, ibid., note. 

Hemdlu, 108, note. 

Henry IV., 162, note. 

Hillebrandt, Pi*ofessor, 28, 7iotey 73, 
note. 

Himalaya, 40, 52, note, 61 , 98, note. 

Hitopade^a, 78, note, 138, note, 154, 
note. 

Hoernle, Doctor, 64, note, 62, note, 
104, 7iotey \\ly 7iotey 133, note, 142, 
note, 151, note, 157, note, 196, note. 

Humayun, 119, note. 

Indian Antiquary, 7, note. 

Indra, 4, 22, note, 28, note, 67, 197. 

JabAdipuka, 161. 

Jacobi, Professor, 64, note, 72, note, 
83, 7iot€, 98, ?iote, 133, note, 142, note, 
146, 7iote, 161, note, 178, note, 179, 
7wte, 193, note. , 

Jagaddeva, a Ksatriya, 186, ibid., 
note, 187, 191. 

Jahangir, Emperor, 179, note. 

Jamba, a merchant, 1 7, made minister, 
18, 96. 

Jambudvipa, 98. 

Jayacandra, king of Benares, 112, 
183. 

Jayadeva, panclit, 163. 

Jayake^in, king, 79, 112. 

Jayainaggala, a Jaiiia doctor, 93. 

Jayasiriiha, name of Siddharaja, 80, 
108, ibid., note. 

Jayatala, or Jayataladevi, queen, 166, 
166. 

Jeremy Taylor, 103, note. 

Jesala, name of Siddharilja, 95, ibid, 
note, 115. 

Jbala, a family, 109, 110. ^ 

I Jimutavahana, 163. ^ 

I Jinadatta, 160. 
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lii. ;4ianAnia, 80, note. 
rlodiipiir, \}8, iw/e. 

'] npiter, J o> 

0 

KA/wnitADA, a city, Jil, /.y. KasaiHlra, 
or Krisaiidliva, ihid., note. 

Kacclia, 27. 2f<, idO. 

Kilryiipa gotra, dtf. 

Krulambari. 12, tiote. 

Kadrainahakfila, a god, 16. 

Kaitabha, 76. 

Krdvala, 1U2, itn'f/., note. 

Kakara, the \'ill{igo of, 17 , 18 . 

Kaki'i, 172. 

Kalaliaparicruiana. an cloplinnt, 120. 

121 . 

lvidani(‘glia, loci, 201. 

Kali, 7. 

Kali ago, 14, 127, note, 167, 168. 
Kalidasa, d, note, 7. 

Kaliiiga, 4-1. 

Kalyaiia, 23, note, 33, aote, 3(i, note, oO, 
note. 

Kama. d8, note. 

Kamalata, a princess, 27. 

K..'inin(;a.stra, 66. 

Krnnandaki, 168. 

.Kamran, 110, note. 

Krmlja, a iiiorclnint. 

Kanhadadova, Raja, 118, 110. 
Kaijkaraula, a iiavno Voyajalladova, 

26i. 

Kanthn, or Kanthkot, 26, i/nd., note. 

K a utl I a 1 )1 la rana., 80. 

Kantliadi, an ascotic, 2d. 

KantliorvavT, goddciss, 10, 21. 

Ivanii. oitV of 170, lOd, ibid., note. 
.Kunyaknbja, or Kaiiauj, 16, 18,41. 
Kapanliji, a inini.stcr, 168, J60, 140, 
idl, ld2: a Yaksa, IdO, 206, ibid., 
note. 

Kapila, the cow, 162. 

Karamba temple, 1 46. 

Karmaprakrti, di. 

Karmasa.ni, 181, ibid., note. 

Karna, king of flaliala, 72, 76, 74, 7d, 
76, 146; king of Gujarat, 78. 70, 80, 
81, 82, 86, note, 84, note, iSd, 87, 1 Id, 
116; hero, 28, vote. 140, 166, 187. 
Karnameni, temple, 80, 107. 
Karnasiigara, lake, 80. 

Karnfita, country, 3d, 70, 07, 112. 
Karnflvati, city, 80, 82, 07, 08, 1:>.8. 
Karneevara, 80. 

Karpura, poek, 76. 

KatRntr^ grammar, 80, ibid., vote. 
.Katha Koya, 0, 7tote, 63, note, 77, 7ioie, 
119, note, J34, note, 178, note, 181, 


note, 106, note, 202, note, 206, note, 
204, n (de. 

Katha Prttka(;'a, 178, ^lote. 

Kutha Sarit Siigara, 6, note, d, 6, 
note, 10, note, 84, note, 170, Hoh‘, 196, 
note, J9d, note. 

Kathavato, 71, note, 102, note, 206, 
I 7iote.. 

Kanyalya, 6d, ^lofe. 

Kaniikanas, the, 102. ibid., note. 
Kaustubba jewel, 204, ibid., ?iote. 
Kavibruidhava, title of a king, 141. 
Kavyahujkai'a, 60, note. 

Kavyamala, 6d, /wte. 

Kern, Pi-ofesser, 0, note, 184, fwfr. 
Kliaijgara, 9d, ibiil., note. 

Klieda, town, 170. 

Kipling, J. L., 170, note. 

Kirtikanmudi, 62, note, 71, note, 02, 
note, 06, note, 162, note, 18(5, note, 
206, note. 

Khtinlja, a king, 27. 

Ko(;ala, 41. 

! Kocavaba, goddt'ss, 80. 

Kolia] )ura, 111, 112. 

Koi|kan, the, 102, ibid., fiote. 

Koi]kana, 44, 168. 

Kr.sna, 12, 180, 197. 

Kita age, 62, Id, 127, 163, 167. 
Ksiiinaraja, prince, 19, 20; liccamc 
king, 21, ibid., note. 

Kiidaijger;vara, 1 18. 

Knlacandra, 4(>, 47. 

Kuuiuradevi, a widow, Idd, ibif/., no/e, 
IdO. 

Kmnaraprda, 12, 116, ibid., note, \]7, 
note, 110, 120, 121, ibid., note, 126,' 
166, 16d, 168, 169, 14d, 146, 148. 140. 
IdO, Idl, 160, 169. 

KnmarapAlacarita, 80, note, 160, note. 
Kumai’aprdavihara, I4d. * 

Kiimara Sambhava, 7. 

Kumaraviliara, 1 46. 

Kumudacaudi a, 97, 09, 100, 101, 102, 
106. 

Kiiiitala, country, 186. 

Kumila, \2H,noie. 

KuJjkuTia, country of, 122, 123. 
Kurukullu, goddess, 102. 

Kusnmapura, name of Patalipulra, 
180, ibid., note. 

Kuvalayananda, 182, 7iofe. 

Kuvera, 200. 

L.achi, 82. 

; Laksa, Lusaka, or Lukhiika, or Lak^a- 
i raja, 27, 28, JdO. j 

I Lak.^anavati, 181. 


u 
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Laki^m^asena^ king, 181, 18>i 

Lak^mi, 35, notCy 86, 115, notey 174, 
note. 

Lalitasanis, 158, ibid.y note. 

Laijkft, 35, 46, 85, 98, 110, ibid., note. 

La^a, 44. 

Lava^iaprasada, or Lavajia, 149, 154, 
155, 159, 164, 166. 

Loumann, Profossor, 25, 53, note^ 

58, notey 98, 7iot€y 126, notey 127, notCy 
134, notCy 154, notey 156, note.y 161, 
7iotey 175, notey 192, notCy 201, notey 
208, not£. 

Lila, a physician, 81, ibid.y note, 82. 

Liladevi, 22. 

Liilgann^asana, 94. 

Lui^apala, a soldier, 162, ibid.y 7iote. 

Luiiapale^vara, temple of, 163. 

Lilpiga, minister, 159, 161. 

Lyall, Sir Charles, 82, note. 

Madana^.aijkaka, 29, ibid.y 7iote. 

Madanapala, 81 , 82, ibid.y note. 

Madanarajhi, 154. 

Madhyado<;a, 52. 

Mugha, the pmitlity 48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 

Mahahharata, 2, 62, ibid.. 7iote, 78, note. 

Mahadeva, 86, iiotCy 91, 131. 

Mahakala, 60, 90. 

Mahalaksmi, goddess. 111. 

Mahananda, king, 191. 

Mahanika, a princess, 18. 

Mahaiu^tra, 108, 144, note. 

Mahfivira, the Tirthaijkura or Jina, 1, 
88, 103, 133, 153, 158 ; the 

god Civa, 35, note. 

Muheca, 27. 

Main, river, 7 1 , note. (S(3e Corrigenda 
and Addenda.) 

Maladhari-Hemacandra, 83, ibid, note. 

Malaya mountain, 62. 

Mahiva, or Mfilavaka, 16, 29, 30, 32, 
36, 44, ibid.y note, 4i>, 47, 49, 50, 74. 
80,89, 90, ibid., note, 107, 108,112, 
114, 115, H8, 12-1, 151, 198. 

Mfilavadeva, minister, 159. 

Mulla, nephew of C41aditya, 171, 172. 

Mallikarjuna, king* 122, 123. 

Mammana, a quarry, 165. 

Mumnianiya quarry, 135. 

Manasa lake, 1 2, note. 93. 

ManatuTjga, Jain teacher, 66. 
Mandliatr, king, 32. 

Mai)gu, a Ksatriya, 109, ibid., note, 

110 . 

Marudovi, 91 , 92. 

Mai;:uv|-ddha, an astrologer, 152, ibid., 
«oV#», 157, 158. 


• Maru, MaJvatJ, or Marwar.fiOO, note,. 
172, ibid.y note. J 

Mathurfi, 137, note, 143, nr^. 
Matisagara, 179. 

Mayanalladevi, queen, 79,^0, 84, ibid.,, 
7L0tey 100, 108, note, 113. 

Mayura, panflit, 64, 65, ibid., note. 
Meghanadii, loci, 201. 

Melkarth, 174, note. 

Mena, wife of Himalaya, 40. 

Morn, mountain, 187, ibid., note. 
Merutinjga, 2. 

Michael Scott, 178, note. 

Mojhera, 127, note. 

Molesworth, 7, 7iotey 50, 7iote. 119, 

197, 7iotfi. 

Monier-Willifiins, Sir Monier, 28, 7iote, 
42, 7iote, 100, 7iotey 105, ytote, 150,. 

7iote. 

Ml nfilavati, I’ailapji’s sister, 33, 34. 
Muhammad Shahrib-ul-din Ghori, 154,. 
note.. 

Mfilanuyaka, 165, ibid., note, 171, ibid., 

7Wt€. 

Midaraja, king of Gujarat, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 30, yiote. 89, ibid., note, 
150, ibid., note, 1(»5, ibid., note; 
prince, son of llhiiiia, 77, 78. 
Manidovacarya, 104. 

Muiija, also called Vrikpatirfija II., 
Utpalaviija, Amoghavar.sa, Pithvi- 
vallahha, and Crivallabha, 30, ibid., 
7iofe,iM, ii2, ibid.. note. 33, 7iote, 34, 35, 
<.12, 7iote, 76. 

I Muiijrda, a Jaina layman, 156 : a 
I minister, 80, 88. 
j Mufijfdadeva, 22. 

Muhjfdasvamin, 81 . 

Musakavihara, 142, note. 

Nabhfiga, 133. 

Niihhi, father of Rsahha, 1, !)1, i)2. 
Nacirfija, poet, 76. 

Nagabhata, 18, note. 

Nagrirjuna, ty])e of gtuierosity, 28, Sf)n 
of Vrisuki,‘l94, 195, 196,. 

Nahnsa, 133. 

Nai'ki, queen, 154. 

Nala, 33, note. 

Nami, 60, note. 

Nanda, king, 170, ibid.., note, 193. 
Niiiidiyvara, bathing plaCv^ of, 158 
temple, 159, ibid., note. 

Nandi vardh ana, a prince, 180. 
Narmada, 60, note, 136. 

Navaghana, 95, ibUl., note. 

I Navasrihasaiikacarita, 30, note, 32,. 
I note. 36, note, 62, yiote, 161, note. 
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NayacakivS, the, 172, ibid., ?tote. \ 

Neminfiths'*), the Tirthai)kai’a, 157, lOO, 
161,195.', 

Odysseus, 45; 

Otho, 167, tiofe. 

Pildalipta, teacher, 1 94 : town of, ihid, 
Padaliptapura, 158. 

Padinavati, goddess, 185. 

Pahini, mother of Heiiiacandra, 12.:>, 
127. 

PiViyalaechi, 57, note, 62, 7iotej 82, notr. 
Palitaiiaka, 159. 

Patnpa, lake, 96. 

Pancricara or Paucasara, viUa;'e of, 
16, 19. 

Pancagrauia, 166. 

Pafjcasara, a cr/iti/a, 19. 

Paheatantra, 26, note. 

Pandavas, the, 62. 

Pauiiii, 89, 197, 198. 

Para<;ara, 125. 

Paraniara, 60, note. 

Paramardiii, king, 154, 186, 187, 188, 
189,191, 

Parc ran fit ha, the Tirthaiikara, 19, 
l;i;j, note, 135, 195, 196, l<i7. 
Parici.staparvan, 128, lii3, 7nife, 142, 
note, 145, note, 161, note, 178, note, 
193, note. 

Pavjanya, the gotl, 12)8, 7iote. 

Pfirvati, 40, 7 iote,(U, note, 201, note. 
Patala, 163, note, 172, ibid., note, 
196. 

Pfitalipura, or Pataliputra, 170, ibid., 
note, 192. See also Kii.suiiuipiira. 
Pathak, 175, note. 

Pattana, 29, 15, 77, 8l>, 86, 7wte,^1, 89, 
97,98, 116, 130, 135, 139, 142,143, 
148, 160. See also Anahillapura. 
Pavie, Monsieur, !1, note. 
Phakkikavyakhyana, 197, note. 

Phulada or PhCdatla, a neatherd 27, 
ibid., note. 

Pipalula, a tank, 18, 

Pischel, Professor, 46, vote, 63, note, 
124, note, 140, note, 144, note. 

Platts, 87, note. 

Plutarch, J03, note. 

Prahhasa, 140, 160. 

PracnottaianiJila, 1 82, note. 
Pradyumnacarya, 1 03. 

Prfikrta Prakruja. 67, 7iote. 
Pratapainalla, 153, note. 

Prayara, a citjy, 3. 

Prayaga, 52, note. 

Priyamafjjari, 5. 


Prthviraja, 188, 189, 199, 191. 
Puiiyasara, a potter, made king, 181V 
Purva, 188, ibid., note. 

Piirvagata, scripture, 10. 

Raglm, 133. 

Raghuvahi(;a, 63. 

Rrdiu, 51, note. 

Kaivata, or Raivataka, 96, 135, 201 . 
Raja, a Ksatriya, 22. 

Raja^iekliara, 43. 

Rajputana, 158, note. 

Rama, 1 2, 28, 34, 35, ibid., note, 1 10. 
Ramacarnira, pandit, 92, 94, 139, 152, 
153. 

Rfimnyana, 62, note. 

Riuiiecv'^ara, 60. 

Rauasiiidia, a Rajput, 194. 

Kaijka, name of Kakn, 8, vote. 173, 
ibid, note, 174, 175, 176, 

Uas Mala, 4, note, 32, note, 41, 7ioteA‘l, 
note, 75, note, 80, 7iote, 84, note, 86, 
note, 87, note, 93, note, 95, note, 108, 
■note, 133, ?tote, 174, note. 

Rati, wife of Kama, 57, 59. 

Ratnaditya, king, ’2\,ihid., nt>te. 
Ratnamala, a town, 176. 

Ratnaparik.^a, 104, ibid., note, 
Ratnaprabha, 98, 99. 

Uatna^okhara, king, 176, 177. 

Havapa, 32, 34, 35, ?iofe, 40. 

Reva, or Narmada, 1 15, ibid., note. 
Ridding, Miss, 12, note. 

Rohaka, minister, 36. 

Rohana, a mountain, 3. 

Rouse, 13, Jiofe, 103, note, 

Rsahha, the Tivthai|Kara, 1. 57, 66,'94, 
134, 165, ibid., note, 168, 171. '^See 
also Adinatha and Mi'danayaka. 
Rudra, 7, 27. 

Riidraditya, mini.ster, 31, 3.“^ 31. 
Rudramahakrda, 90. 

Sablicamati, river, 107. 

Sachau, Professor, 17;», note, 175, note. 
Srihasaijka, a name of Vikramaditya, 5. 
8ahasralii)ga tank, 7^^, 86, 80, 90, 91, 
92, 7iote, 112, 

Srihitya<larpana, 10, ?fote, 1 1 2, note. 
Saida, a merchant, 162, ibid., note, 163. 
Saindhavi, a god<less, 137. 

Sajjana, 96. 

Saligavasahika, 143. 

Samala, a mnhout, 86, 120, 121. 
Samaiitasiriiha, 21, note, 22, 7iote. 
Sambhar, 120, note. 

Samiidravijaya, 195. 

Sfiygana, brother of Viradhavala/155. 



Santu, minister, S2, Ki, 114, ibid, note. 

iSapadalaksa cousitrv, Ii3, 2o, 120, 
j21, 141,’ ]43, 

Sarvadova, a Jiraliman, 52. 

Sarva DaivaTia Saij^rniha, 50, 7iote. 

Sarasvati. goddc'ss, 35, ibid., 7iote, 39, 
40,03, 00, ()7, 7(i, .140, 100, ibid., note, 
171, 172; river, 25, 20, 115, 140; 
goddess and river, 93, ibid., note. 

Sarasvatikai.ithaOharana temple, 56, 
57, 00. 

^^arvavarman, 89, 7iote. 

Satavaliana, king, 194. Sec ('aliva- 
hana. 

Satyapnra, l)atliing place of, 158, 
note. 

Saurastra, t\ j/h (it, 18. 

tSeclIii or Sedhi or Sedi, river, 172, 
note, 195. 

Shakespeare, 80, w.o/<?. 

Siddhaliema, grammar, 88. 

Sitldhrintakaumudigudliaphakkikapra- 
kil^ai, 197, 7iote. 

Siddharfija, 77, 80, 84, 85, ibid., note, 
80, ibid., note, 87, 88,89,90,92,93, 
94,95,90,98, 1(K), 103, 105, 100, 107, 
109, 110, ibid., note, 111, 112, 114, 
115, 110, 118, 144, ibid., 9tote, 149, 
note. iSee dayaairiiliJi, and Jesala. 

Hiddhasena, 10, ibid, 7i(de, 11, 12. 

Sidd}ie<?a,' 115., 

Siddhi, wife of Ganeca, 87, 7iofe. 

Sila, a jester, 1 51 . 

Siiijliadantahhata, king, 30,/.y. Siyaka, 
ibid., 7/ofe. 

Sijidiapnra, 107. 

Simhusanadvatrini(;ikn, 10, 7iofe, 11, 
77ofe, 01 , note. 

Sindh, country of, 40, 175, imte. 

Shidhala or Sindhnla or Xava.sa.- 
hasaijka, or Sindluiraja, 3,0, 31, 32, 
note. 

Sipra, river, 197. 

Siia, .^ee (^’ita, 03. 

Skanda, 57. 

Sohada, king of Mfilava, 154. 

SoflhavH^yaka, 143. 

Solaka, a musician, 121, 122; brother 
of Baliada, 82, 149. 

Somanfitha, god, 25, ibid., note, 84, 130, 
ibid., note. 

Some(;:vara. god, 25, ibid., Jiote, 27, 79, 
84, 85, 120, 131, 132, 100, 173, 202; 
poet, 02, note, 71, note, 92, note, 1(>2, 
woje ; 163 ; minister of Pvthvirfija, 

Some^waradeva, domestic chaplain, 
liK’. 


Some^varapattana, 19, 113,1143. 
Stambhanaka, 172, ibid., 7wfu 190, 197. 
Stambliatirtha, 143, ibi(\/ 'note, 102, 
ibid., note, 172, note. >See Cambay. 
Subhagu, daughter of a Ek’al'.maii, 170. 
Subliasitariiava, 32, 7iote, 35, 7iote, 40, 
7iote, 84, 7tote, 130, note. 
Siiblnusitavali, 114, note. 

Sudharman, 110. 

Sfdiava, a lady, 184, ISO. 
Suki-tasaijkirtana, 172, note. 

Siimern, 01, note. 

Sumukhya, 14. 

Suihvara, 134. 

Simdari, sister of Dlianapfila, 02, note. 
Supratisthana, 2. 

Sunistra, country, 134, 145. 

Siiratrana, 104, ibid., 7tote, 105. 

Surya, 75, 7iote. 

Sfiryacataka, 05, note. 

Suvrata, a Tirthankara, 13(5, ibid., note, 
137, 138. 

Syamantaka jewel, 204, ibid., note. 

Tailapa, or Tai]ai)adova, 21, 3>3, ibid., 
note, 45. 

Tarruiatha, 7, note. 

Tejahpala, a minister, 155. 150, 157, 
iO-i, 105, 100, 107, 108. 

Tlu'duula, 103. 

Tlioniiis, 15, note, 20, note, 29, 7iote, 70, 
7iote, 100, 195, 

Tilakumanjari, 00. 

Tilaijga or Tilii]ga, country of. 23, 24, 
a-h 45. 

Trailokyapada, loci, 201. 

l’riblmvana|)rda, commen hitor, 05, 
note: son of Haripfila, 110; temple, 
135-30. 

Tripur usaprasada or Tripurusa temple, 
25, 89, 124. 

Tuijga, a liero, 180, 190. 

Ui)A, previous name of Udayana, 82. 
Udayacandra, pwidit, 141. 

Udayarnati, queen, 78, 79, ibid., 7iote, 
81. 

Udayana, 82, 117, 118, 120, 124, 128, 
128, 129, 134, 135, 138, 163. 

U dayaprabhadeva, 1 04 . 

Ujjayanta, moinitain, 96, 130, 140, 
159, 160, 201. 

Uma, 7. 

Ulysses, 20, note. See Odysseus. 
Umapatidhara, minister, 181, 182, 183. 
Unjha., village, ibid., ‘note, 109* 

j Urva^i, 140. 

i Uttariidhyayana, 98, ibid., note, 102. 
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Uviisaga i >asri.o, ( Upasakadacah) 1()4, 
note, note, note, 14:2, note, 

151, note, ihid., note. 

VArisTUA, 41| note. 

Vadhiyfira, the rogioii so called. Id. 

Vagbliata or VagbhaVi<ltJva, son of 
Udayaiia, 120, KM, 135, ibid., 7iote, 
130, 140, 147, 1-18: physician, 108, 
190, ibid., note, 200. 

Vagbhatapura, 135, 130. 

Vairagyac^ataka, 190, 198. 

Vairisiihha, 21, note. 

Valablii, city of, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
ibid., note, 170. 

Vallabluiraja, king, 29, 30, note. 

Vrdmiki, 01, 02, note. 

Vriinava(,:i, a Brahman, 144, 145. 

Vanaraja, 17, 18, 19, 96, note. 

Varrdia, called Varfihamihira, 1 84, 7iote, 
K)2, 193, 194. 

Varahi, village, 107, 108, ibid., 7iote. 

Varfdii Saiiihitii, 193. 

Vararuci, 5, 09. 

Vardhaiaruia, city, 95, ibid., 7wte, 204 ; 
a Jaina teacher, 52 ; the last 
Tlrthaijkara, 163, 7iote, 175. 

Vanina, 197. 

Vasana, name of Diirgti, 201, note. 

Vatapadraka, 142. 

Vatsyayana, 03. 

Vastnpala, minister, 150, 157, 158, 
7iofe, 101, 102, 1(53, 164, 105, 108, 
109. 

Vasiiki, serpent-king, 194, 190. 

Vatsanijii, 18, note. 

Vayajaladova, a doorkoepc’’ 154. 

Vayajalladeva, pupil of Kr di, 2(). 

Vfiyacja, 100. 

Vedas, the, 03. 

Venus, 13. 

Vi<;ala, city of, 52. 

Vicaracaturmukha,. a title of Kiima- 
rapala, 139. 

Vi^vala, title of a king, 141. 

Vi^^vfimitra, 1 25. 

Vi^ve^vara, 139. 

Vidyadhara, a Brahman, 184. 

Vidyapati, poet, 72. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, 1 1 , 7iote. 

Vigraharaja, title of a king, 141. 

Vijaya, 04^ ibid., note. 

/Viiayasena, Jaina doctor, 157. 

Vikrama, Vikramaditya, or Vikra- 
marka, 2, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 

13, 14, 18, 28, 30, 39, ibid., note, 118, 


120, 144, )wte, 109, ibid., iiote, 170, 
170, 198, 204. 

Vikrama^kacanta, 78, 7vde. 

Vimala, the mountain, 131, 171 ; th(.‘ 
TirthaTjkara, 101. 

Vinat^rana, 52, note. 

Vinata, 00. 

Vinayapitaka, 71, note. 

Vindhva mountain, the, 10, 52, note, 
97. “ 

Vira<lhavala, son of Lavannprasfuhi, 
154, 155, 15(5, 1.59, 1(55, ibid., 7iote, 
100, ibid., note, 1(57, 108. 

Viramati, the abbess, 17. 

Virgil, 174, 7iote. 

Visaladeva, 107. 

Visi.iu, 12, note, 28, note, 35, note, 55, 
7iote, 57, 00, 7iote, 73, 70, 89, ibid., 
note, 124, ibid., note, 131, 163, note, 
187, 204, noie.^ 

Vfhaspati, 53, 77. 

Vpsubbadova, 92. 

Vftra, 28, 7wfe. 

Vyasa, 01, 02. 

Watson, Colonel, 4, 7iote, 10, note, 18, 
7iote, 42, 7iot.e. 

Weber, Professor, 4, 7mtc, 8, note, 10, 
7iote, 15, Jtote. 

Wilson, 9, note. 

Windisch, Professor, 54, 7iote, 141, 

7iote. 

Ya^a^-candra, 125, ibid., iiote, 137. 

Ya^ahpatalin, an elephant, 80, 

Ya^obhadrasfiri, 102, ibid... note. ^ 

Ya(^:odhavala, u (lane^ta, 87, ibid., 7iote. 

Y'a^oraja, 27. 

Yacovarmaii, king of Malava, 85, 88, 
89, 112. 

Ya^uvira, 101, 102. 

Yakook Lais, 1 7, note, 

Yama, god of death, 103, ] 19, 102, 
note. 

Yamuna, river, 115, 181. 

Yoga^astra, 53, note, 54, 7ioie, 133, 141, 
ibid., note, 1 45. 

Yogaraja, king, 1 9, 20. 

Yogi9vari, a godde.ss, 20. 

Yudhistihiia, 32, ibid., note, 1 20. 

Y fikii vihara, 1 43. 

Zachariae, Professor, 15, note, 30, 
32, 7iofe, 33, 7iote, 36, 7iote, 02, note, 
03, 7iote, 101, note. 


\ 




GENERAL INDEX. 


Abuot of 51 moluistcry for tlnoo Jsiys 
iiiorits boll, 1*0. 

Abrns procatoriiis, 01, mtt\ 

Abstinoiuro from flesh and wine, vow 
of, ll*0, 100; from prcpaivd food, 
140. 

Aljstinonco the host medicine, i*()0. 

.■\ct of f5iitb, limd 

loO, 108. 

Action, coi)seqneiice.s of, must bo mi- 
ll u red, 1 * 0 . 

Actions in former birtlis, cfl'i.'ct of, 1 14, 
lOi*, 180, 1*02. 

Adopted sister, 187. 

Adventures, a kin^ rosims jtbout in 
s(?iirch of, 42; of Kumiirsipsda, 
l)efore he lieciime l\in^, 1 17. 

A.dviinoe-f>U5ird of bowmen, 100. 

Ague, tertism, 2o ; transferred to 5i 
garment, ihid. 

Air, flying tbrough, 107 ; Hemacjindru 
seated in the, J bO ; power c»f flying 
tlirougli, conferred by jin unguent, 
I ‘lb. 

luesining of the \\a>rd, 100, 

notr. 

All-knowing one, son of the, 10 ; hiw 
of tile, bo. 

Almshouse, title of the, 140. 

Aloe w'ood, black, incense of, 1M2. 

Animal tninsformation, lOb, 100. 

Animals not to be killed, bb, bO. 

Ape-faced princess, 177. 

A rCidhaniiy meaning of the word, 104, 
^note. 

Arannla, meaning of the word, 02, 
note, 

Archer, breaks surplus arnovs, 1 7. 

Archery, the art iif, 71. 

Ardhanfiru;a, form of (ava, b8. 

Arrow-bearer or javelin-bearer, 18, 
10b. 

Art of entering alien bodies, 0, 10, 
i70.. 

Ascetic, posture of, 182. 

Ascetics, spitefulness of, 124. 


Ashe.s, mark iinide on the forehead 
j with. IbO. 

! Astrologer, lb2, 108, 191. 
i AstrologtTS, 72, 80. 

I Astrologic.d, diagram jvrodmtes an 
! inoxluiustihle supply of yin, 198; 
i prediction, attemi>t to hdsify, 49. 

I Astrology, 108, 104. 

! Astronomy, triaitise on, 108. 

! Attack on Civa by Dhamips'ihi, a Jaina, 

I b8; on the cow*, Ihid . ; on sacri flees, 

I bb, bO. 

: incorrectness of this form, 

I 188-180. 

; Auspicious bracelet discarded by a 
; widow', 100. 

I Auspicious con junction, 202. 

; Ammra, nicjining of the term, 107, 
j Axe, king beheaded with, 191. 

I 

: Backbiting, courtiers guilty of, 180. 

I /idhd/idnda, meaning of the word, 
128, ?i<)te. 

■ Ball of hair, pi’oduced by incantations 
in an opponent’s tliroat, 102. * 

Banners, silken, presentiid to temples, 

00 . 

Banner of a crore, 107, 170. 

Bfith of convidescence, 188j iOifl., note. 
Bathing-] ibices, holy, b2. 

Bjittle, <lay of, fixed, 120. 

Beard of a dead foe touched with the 

• foot, 28. 

Beauty of a child produc.es pity in 
assassins, 82. 

• Bed snspondtMl by chains, 4. 

i Begging round of liermits, b8. 
i Betel, woians prmluced in, 28, 20; and 
j camphor, 100. 

Betel-box bearer, 47, 48, b7. 

^ mefining of the w'ord, J8b, 

j 7Wtf‘. 

I Bhillas, king intercepted by, 114. 
i Birdj-bark used for writing, bO, b7. 

• Birds, fr^rm of, assumed by dej/bies, 

199. 
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Black, a sign of sorrow, 123. 

Blackness of the face, 123, 155. 

Bleached garments, 131. 

Bloodless execution, 145. 

Boon, gianted by a demon, 31, 32 ; 
laid up in store, 77, ihid.^ note. 

Boiling oil, Da^.aratha’s body placed 
in a cask of, 35. 

Bow, a king’s cannot be lient by his 
sons, 20. 

Boy suckled by a hind, 177. 

Bracelet, auspicious, discarded by a 
widow, 190. 

Brackishness of reservoirs in Anahilla- 
pura, how explained, 25. 

Brahmans, notorious covetousness of, 
70, ibid,^ note; grant to, 107; ex- 
cused from paying dues, ibid. ; 
treachery of, 146. 

Brahmany drake separated from its 
mate at night, 180. 

Bralimarandhra, 14, note, 150, note. 

Breath, restraint of by an ascetic, 
182. 

Briicas, or Boochcs, meaning of the 
word, 108, note. 

Brush, used by Jainas for sweeping 
seats, 125, 

Bucket used for measuring wealth, 

Buddhists, their controversy with the 
Cvotftmbaras, 171. 

Bull, its illness diagnosed by a phy- 
sician, 81 ; a man turned into a, by 
a drug, 106; of Civa, 151, 152, 

Bulls, fighting, 13. 

Buttermilk, 34, 101 ; seller of, 71. 

I^tirying a woman alive, 177. 

Caesabian operation, 22. 

Caitya, 168, 1 61 ; of the three aus- 
picious occasions, 160, iind., 7 wte. 

Oaityas, 134. 

Qalakupurustty meaning of the term, 
138, note. 

Calamity, to be averted by a fire- 
oblation, 13. 

Camel, or camels used for riding, 24, 
31, 48, 148, 168. 

Camp treated as a city for religious 
purposes, 23. 

Camphor incense, 131 ; perfume of, 
166, 184. 

Ci^otkata dynasty, kings of the, 20, 

Capotkata’s gift, origin of the proverb, 

22 . 

Caa^s, 181 


Cat. a boy’s death predicted by means 
of a, 193; prediction hcXv fulfilled, 
193—194. 

Cutaka, hopes in vain fo/water, 69. 

Cauldron, used for execution, 152. 

I Chain, king accidentally hanged by 
his own, 146. 

Chalk, used for writing, 61, 196, 197. 

Chapc3ls, memorial, 158. 

Chaplain, domestic, of a king, 26, 107. 

Charity, accounts, 11, 38," 39; the 
fitting destination of wealth, 198. 

Charm for attracting a Yaksa, 203. 

Chessmen, 162. 

Childlessness, how caused, 135. 

ChimpaOf meaning of the word, 82, 
note. 

Chiromancy, 104. 

Chowries, mark of a king, 30. 

Citrons, story of the two, 09. 

Clay images animated with life, 180. 

Clock-tower, or clock-house, 29, 153. 

Cloud out of season, the, 43. 

Cock-crow, produced by magic, 1 78. 

Coins threaded on strings, 60. 

Collyrium, 07. 

Comb, golden, 174. 

Commandments, ten Jaina, 134, fiote. 

Completion of stanzas, 00. 

Compositions, a king collects, 15. 

Conditions, ten allotted to every man, 
68 ; of freedom from disease, 200. 

Congregation, head of the Jaina, 140, 
157 ; how’ guarde<l on a pilgrimage, 
158; the worshipful, 190. 

Consent of a Jaina monk required 
before admission to the order, 128, 
ibid.f note. * 

ConspiracyagainstKumarapala baffled. 

Consumption, a symptom of, 199. 

Controversy between the Digambaras 
and Cyetambaras, 97 — 104, 201. 

Contradiction, rhfetorical ornament 
of, 112, ibid, 7tote. 

Contrariety of omens when praised as 
auspicious, 162, 168. 

Copper, grant, 26; heated plate of, 
used for execution, 162. 

Corpse, animated by a demon, 31 ; 
abandoned by the soul, burnt, 170. 

Costumes, makers of, personify Kak^a- 
sas, 110. 

Coterie of learned men, king’s, 43; 
literary, of Hemacandra, 139. 

Country the property of ft. god, 16j^89, 
90. , 

Couplet, completion of, 163. 
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Courage, a{>i)ears as a Tioble -looking : 
man, V) ; better tiiaii all auspicious ‘ 
marks, 2*6^. .* pleases a demon, 31. ! 

Court, definition of a, 78. i 

Courtiers, g>ulty of backbiting, 130. 

Cow, reverence for the, attacked by 
l llianapfila, 58 ; denounces a prince, 

1 79 ; Bhavaiii transformed into a, 

l>01. 

Cowries, the planets compared to, 204. 

Qraddluiy 1 10. 

Cradle-temple, 146. 

Cripple, the, title of a king, 183. 

Crow, flesh of, a remedy, 13. 

Culu/ia, meaning of, 22, note ; name of 
the Caiiliikya dynasty derive<l from, 
ihdL 

( 'vetambara, story of a, 83 ; faith, 104 ; 
sect, 165. 

(>otfimbaras, said not to be believers 
in the sun, 125; proved to be the 
true worshippers of the sun, ibid; 
their controversy with the Digam- 
baras, 97™-] 04, 201 ; with the Bud- 
dhists, 171 — 172. 

(■ymbal, requires live men to carry it, 
92. 

Ddnly ineaniiig of the word, 77, 7totc. 

Ilrt/’/>»/<«-grass, hod of, 1 68 ; fatal to a 
magician, 196. 

Daughters, seven, difticulty of marry- 
ing, 13, ibid., note. 

Death, bestowal of gifts immediately 
before, 1 3, 29 ; caused l)y defeat in 
controversy, 103. 

Debt, eayth freed from, 11, 12, 13, 
126. 

, Deer, in the moon, 55; attracted by 
singing, 122. 

Deities desert a king, 8 ; dtisort a 
kingdom, 174 — 175. 

Deity, favourite, called to mind Ijefore 
death, 32, .3(j, 123, 177. 

Demon pleased by daring, 31. 

Devotees, their funeral ceremony joy- 
ful, 1 23, note. 

Devotion to a husband, magical effect 
of, 195. 

Dfinrmavahikn, meaning of the word, 

n,note. 

Dhattura, plant contrasted with the 
wishing-treo of paradise, 61 ; effect 
of the poison of, 54, note, 194. 

Digambara, member of a Jaina sect, 
4i), 185. ^ 

Digambaras, their controversy with 
the ^’vetambaras, 97—104, 201. % 


Dilemmas, eighty-four on.snaring, 9*<, 

Diplomatic agent, 41, 44, 4-S. 

Dislmrsement office, 29. 

Disease, conditions of freedom from, 

200 . 

Dodhaha verse, 94, 95. 

Dog, chased by a hare, 18; carried by 
a Brahman, 69, 70. 

Doves, supposed to live on fragments 
of stone, 125. 

Drarya, meaning of the word, 95, 
note. 

Drum, beaten by way t)f advortise- 
ment, 3, 46; of advance, 44. 

Drums, atinoiince a king's accession, 

1 19 ; of triumph, lOt). 

Dry branch, made to hud hv singing, 

122 . 

Duty, levied on pilgrims, 79. 

Eaus of a minister cut off, 190. 

Earth, power of ponotrating, 191. 

Eight, croros of gold stanza, ili); 
branches of asceticism, 150, ibid., 
note. 

Ekantara fast, 25, ibid., 7iote. 

Eleplmnt, lot loose by ministers to 
clioo.se a king, 181 ; sprinkles an 
umbrella-bearer instead of a prince, 
ibid. 

Elephant-driver corrupted, 120, 121 ; 
staunch as his elephant, 121. 

Elephant-stable, 29. 

Eleventh daj", fast of the, lf)0, 191. 

Elixir, all-pow(?rfiil, 195, 196 ; a 

remedy against consumption, 19U; 
gold-producing, 173. 

Embryo, guilt of slaying an, 33. 

Emissaries, confidential, 86. 

Enmity between Pararafira^ and Cau- 
lukyus, 30, ibid., note. 

Entering other btidios, art of, 9, 10, 
170. 

Eulogistic tablet, 57. 

Eyes of a prince put out, 32 ; of a 
rebel put out, 1 J9. 

Exaggeration condoned in well-known 
poets, 6 1 —62. 

Family goddess, worshij) of, 23. 

Family of Sarasvati, 39. 

Father, son taunted with not possess- 
ing a, 170. 

Favourite deity, to be remembered 
before death, 32, 35, 123, 177. 

Feud, hereditary between ParanAraa 
and Caulukj^as, 30, ibid., note. " 
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Fiiiial, suttiiig up of, 73, 74, ll29, 13 *j, 
Utid., noie^ ]3(i, ibid., note, loH, 160. 

j“Fmials, setting; up three, 138. 

Fire applied to the foot, :?9- 

Firepit of ehareoal msule of Khadira 
wood, 6o, 

Fish laughs, lo. 

Five, ceremonies of worsliip, 131 ; 
instiimients, players on, 175, ibid., 
note; things, gift of, 1:28, 165. 

Flag, setting up of, on a temple, 73, 
74, ibid., note, 136, ibid., 

note. 

Floor made to rtisemble water, 49. 

Flowers olTered to a deity, 184 ; omen 
worshipped \vitli, 151. 

Flying horse, 171, 175. 

Flying in the air, practised by ilar- 
l>ara, 111; power of, conferred by 
an unguent, 195. 

F"«.»d, jit f(.»r a hermit, 5.‘); partaken 
of, involuntarily, prevents a robber 
from steabhig wealth, 17, ibid., note; 
penance for impure, 14:2; with too 
much salt given in order to iind out 
a secret, 196; without salt, and with 
too much salt, given for the same 
pui‘]iose, 33 -34. 

Former birth remembered, 79, 

Fort, retirement into a, i>3. 

F<mr, arms, force of, ibid., note, 1:20, 
\'2'2; branches of knowledge, 98; 
ea.ste.s, wives belonging to, imirried 
by one man, 198; things, riddl'e of 
the, (i8. 

Fnur-fold flowxT garland, 20,3. 

Fonr-mouthly festival, 203. 

Fourteen acienc<?H, 184. 

Fourth expedient, 17, ibid., note. 

Fruits, captions (]ucstious about, 5; 
wdien fr<‘«d from dust by the breath, 
considered to he cooled, 6. 

Full vessels, considered to be for- 
tunate, 87, note. 

'Funeral ceremony, 28, ibid., note: of 
a devotije considered to be joyful, 
1 23, 7iote. 

flAMBLKRS, the sun and moon com- 
pared to, 204. 

Garments, triad of, 42. 

Gdthm, seven hundred bought, 15. 

Gdtmhka^ya, meaning of the term, 
119, note. 

■Generosity, of Bhoja, 36 ; types of. 28, 
ia3, 187. 

Gen^ffi loci, 167, note, 175, note, 201, 
note. 


Genius that issued from D^<;aratlia's 
sacrifice, 35. 

Ghost, charm effective aganst a, 37. 

Ghrtapum, moaning of the word, 142, 
note, • 

Glory considercid to he W'hite, 87, ibid,, 
note. 

Gods, Hindu, depreciated liy a daina, • 
58, ibid., note: leave a doomed city, 

174, ibid., note, 175. 

Gold, art of making, 147--- 148. 

Gold bricks, 1 1 0. 

(:J old-producing elixir, 173, 

Gold-sickness or yellow' sickness pro- 
duced by Dliattura, 54. ibid., note, 

194. 

Gohlen, comb, 174 ; man, how at- 
tained, ibid., note, 173; mountain, 

61 ; tongue given as a present, 112, 

159. 

Grain, w’hole, used in w'orship), 151. 

Grammar, Jaina, 88 ; new, composed 
by Hemacantlra, 88, 89 ; of IMnini, 

197; commentary on, 

Grammarians, list of, 89. 

Grammatical thesis, 197. 

Grandfather of kings, title of. 122. 

Grants given to learned men, 37. 

Grantha, meaning of the word, 201. 

f/re.s, or ijram, meaning of the term, 

26, note. 

Grass, and w'cter throw^n l)y way of 
challenge, 97, 172; taken in the 
month as a sign of submission. 55, 

189. 

Gratitude of 'Kumara[)ala, 121, 121. 

Great w’orks of king Siddha. it'i. 

Guest-house, 169. 

Gza</rt-.see<ls, used for w'eights, 61, 
ibid., note. 

Giu'udura, meaning of the term, 24, 
note. 


Haih, ball of, lu’oduced by incantation 
in an oj)pon«nt s throat. 102. 

Ildru, riddle about the word, 94. 

Hare in the moon, 38. 

Harmlessness the chief characteristic 
of religion, 63. 

Head of an enemy fixed on a stake, 
36, 45. 

Headache, remedy for, 81. 

Hell, how merited, 26; a kingdom 
leads to, 1 18. 

Heretical goddesses, 137, ibid., njte, 
138. 

Herdsman, considered the teacher of 
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a pandit, () ; fov^jets the forinnla of 
blessing, ibid.: marries the king's 
daughtevf Imt has his ignorance ex- 
posed, 7 ; becomes clever by the 
favour ci(‘ Kali, ibid. ; henceforth 
known as Krilidtisa. ibhh 

Heroic strotcli of land, 18. 

Hind suckles a boy, 177. 

Horoscope, portends kingship, 17 ; 
drawn on a stone, 1 92. 

Horse-litter, 48. 

Hot season artificially produced in 
the cold, 4ft. 

Hot weatlier, days why long in, 02. 

Householder, <lu*ty of, lo7. 


Tll-omen, door of, lOM, ibid., nota. 
Image, setting up of, l^hi, note, 142. 
Images of 4inas, setting up of, 1 ‘>8. 
lyimorality of the Mahribharata, (»2. 
Impaled thief, 2>1. 

Incense of camphor, 131 ; of black 
aloe wood, 132. 

liuixliaiustible suppl}' of y/o‘, how ])ro- 
duced, 173. 

Insignia of a king, 30, 1 20. 
Intoxication predicat<‘d of Tivu, 182. 
Inverse training of a hor.se, *179. 

Iron doll representing jjoverty, 8. 


Jaixa, .scripture.s, fourfold division of, 
1, ibid., note: community, 10; her- 
mit, lo: teacher, 10; manims, city 
founded with, 10; treatises. o2 ; 
luKik t^nable.s one to |>redict the 
future, ot) ; .system, Oti; lay si.ster, 
82 ; temple, i*<3 ; teacher.s, disputa- 
tion of, 87 ; temph?.s, Hags of, 
lowered, 90, 91 ; hoisted again, 92; 
doctor, 93, 97; hermits, 98, lOo; 
layman. lOo; faith, //cV/. : congrega- 
tion, 127 ; Yatis, how reeruited, 128, 
note: doctor, thirty-.six good points 
of, 129, l.:i0; layman, JoO; ascetics, 
ibid.: doctors, 104; doctor Jaya- 
sena, 107 ; hermit, 171 ; temple, 
202 ; religion, 201. 

Jainas banished from a country, o2; 
white-robed, 00. 

Jiili-tree, ’18. 

Jester begins a religious ceremom^ 

lol. 

Jewel returns to the ocean, 09. 

JeVii'els obtained by a sorrowful e.x- 
clamation, 3. 

Jewel-testing, 104, lOo. ' 


! meaning of, Hi, note. 

Jina, law of the, o7 ; two feet of the, 
60 ; temph* of the, 82 : law of the, 
118; goddess that executes the 
orders of the, 127 ; images of the, 
148 ; image of the, io3 ; worshipped 
at the rising of the sun, loO: Ihyja 
appointed by a, 1(>1 ; Camlni[irabha, 
region established by the. J(i7 ; 
image of the, remaining in the sea, 
l9o; magic power of image of the, 
ibid.: buried imago of the. 196; 
brought to light by a stanza, 197 ; 
law of the, 204 ; worship of the, 
ibid. 

Jinas, the tw(uity-four, 82. 

Justice, gong of, 179. 

Jyoti.ska god.s, lo6, ibid., note. 


Kaln^ft, meaning of the term. 73, note. 

Kaniala, gender of the Avord, 94, 

XfrpierHana, 7j3. 

KnmiYtdJ, moaning of the term, 6. 

Knfijdi/ani, meaning of tlie W(»rd, 34, 
note. 

Keralin does not eat, 100, ibid., note. 

Keeulin^, 104. 

Khadira wood, fii’e of chavtu^al made 
of, 6o, 1S9. 

Killing without weapons, 20. 

King, one devoured every day l>y a 
demon, 4 ; behaves like a (snmnoii 
stldier, 24; share of i)rodu (‘0 duo 
to, 77 ; one fault of a, lOS; not to 
ho touched, like the Jlame of a 
candle. 120; nec(‘ssitv of ohtainiii)g 
the faA’^our of a, 124; changes liis 
titles, bn ; kills onccotik eveiyday, 
188. 

King’s, head on a stake, 36,* 10 ; .share, 
cultivators oiler lo j)ay, *8; vow 
fulfilled by equivocation, 86, 88; 
grandfather, title of, 123; whet- 
stone, title of, 1 19. 

Kingcraft, trcuitiscs on, 32. 

Kingdom, seven constituent parts (»f 
a, 19, ibid., note : refused by Hema- 
camlra, 126 ; pilgrim declared 
Avorthy of a, 202. 

Kirttmia, meaning of the word, 96. 

Kitchen-service carried by 700 camels, 
190, 191. 

Knee-deep utterance, 38. 

KnoAvledge, fourteen divisions of, 

100 . 

Kotdkoti, correct forms of the A-i)rd, 
102, 103. . 
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Ksatriya, eccentricity of a, 109. 
Ki^etrfrpati, inoaniri^^ of the worrl, 201, 
nott'. 


Lady uflixes tiki ha to the foroliead of 
a 17 , IH. 

Tiiikh-li{:;hti3, 107. 

lianipooii on HoniacaniliH. 144. 

Leadership of the ooTi^a*emati()ii, 200. 

Leanness of a prince, how caused, 
18L 

Learned family, .‘10. 

Learning, decay of, 204. 

Lekhacuhi, meaning of the word, 104, 
note. 

Leprosy, enro of, 20, loO; <lisoaso of 
produced hy a curse, 28, 04, 150. 

Liberality of Vikramfiditya, 10, 11, 12, 
1.4, 14,00. 

Lights called a.sterisins, 1.32, 1.‘14, 187. 

Limiting, vow of, in respect of wealth, 
104. 

Lineage of a king omitted gives offence, 

Liijf/a, mountain resembles, 96 ; water- 
receptacle of, 96, 132 ; of C’iva, 130; 
bearers of the, 160 ; glory com- 
pared to the, 1 87. 

Lion, C’iva transformed into a, 202. 

Lions, Brahmans terrilied hy the roar- 
ing of the, 107. 

Living creatures, precautions against 
killing, 125. 

Lotus-slab, 57, ihid.j note. 

Love-philtre, 101. 

lAiiise, fine for killing a, 143. 

Low birth, on the piother’.s side, is a 
barrier to a prince's ascending the 
throne, 1 16. 

L\ixnry of &. chief of ascetics, 26 ; of 
a paiujit, 48, 40, 50. 


"Magic arts, birth delayed by, 72; 
Siddharaja skilled in, 111. 

Magician, a minister personifies a, 
1 11 ; paraphernalia of , ; makes 

twelve roads in one night, 178. 

Magician's monkey, 120. 

Maiden chooses her own husband, 79. 

Mandapetf meaning of the term, 56, 
note. 

Manege f amusement of the, a recrea- 
tion of a king, 22 ; a prince’s skill 
in, 77. 

Maif^s, water offered to the, 151, 
jwre. 


Mantra ceremony, 40. 

Marks on the body, import of, 0, 116, 

118, 127, 155. ^ . 

Mdm^ when impure, 54. 

Mataijgi. association witlil., 182. 

Meditations, series of, 146. 

Mental salntation. 1 1 . 

Merchant, a king deteiniines to • 
plunder a, 70; contributi?s to the 
cost of a tank, 00, 92. 

Merit, definition of 85 ; transference 
of, 84, 85, 86; of restoring temples, 

OfJ. 

Merits in a previous state of existence, 
effect of, 119. 

Mem, meaning of the word, 80, ixAe. 

Ministers, literary diversions of Ku- 
marapala's, 1 40 -111 . 

Mirror, 33 ; the moon compared to a, 

47. 

Mleccha king, ambas.sadors f)f a, 110. 

MIecchas. 1()0, 174, 175, 185, 186. 18!», 
100,191. 

Moment, for a son to be born in, in 
order tliat lie may be lord of the 
whole earth, 72; lucky for setting 
np a flag, 74 ; auspicious for a 
prince’s coronation, 80 ; favourable 
for restoring a temple, 12f). 

Monastery, abbot of a, for tlirco days, 
merits liell, 26 ; a Jaina, 52. 

Monkey tied with a string, Muhja 
compared to a, 34 ; a magician s, 

120 . 

Monkeys, the, bring rocks to bridge 
the sea, 61 . 

Moon, obscuration of the,' an evil 
omen, 13; hare in the, 38 ; deer in 
the, oo. 

Mothers, the, 182. 

Mountains otm-sidcred to support the 
earth, 72. 

Mouse, a, possessor, of a treasure, 1.17. 

Mudga and mum wdien impure, 54. 


Namaskara formulas, benefit of ten 
million presented, 124. 

Navaratra festival, 23. 

Neatherd chosen by a princess, 27. 

Necessary conclusion, rhetorical orna- 
ment of the, 1 1 2, ibid.y note. 

Niggardliness of Kumarapala, 121, 
note. 

Kiksvdnay 186, 7iote. 

Ninety millions paid for ^dthds, 16«o 

Ninety-six royal virtues, lOS, 144, 
n<fte. 



Niuety-eight virtues of Kunuiriipdla, 
144. 

yirjaiulcrim^a, UHianirij; of tlie term, 
17(), note. 

of the term, (>4, 
notr ; 11^*, note, 128, not(\ 
Notice-board of tlie conncil-jrivilion, 
.‘III, ihid., nufe, 182. 


Obsequies, a king advised to ])erform 
his own, while still alive, JoO. 

Ollice, three months' tenure of, in- 
volves hell, 2i). 

Oil-cake, 8o, bS-j, note. 

Oilman, skill of an, 4o, 

Omen of llliairavadevi, SO, ibid., note: 
of the goddess Dnrga, I.'d. 

Oiiiens, lol, l.‘)2 ; interpreter of, lo7 ; 
contrary, when praise<l, 152, 158. 

Omen-house, 151. 

Oui nmnnh (,'ir<li/(t, corrujition of, <>. 

<)mni.scient one, son of the, .j2. 

Ornanient discarded by a widow, 100. 

Ornaments, ;i king gives away his to 
a bringer of good tidings, 01. 

(.)w], a small, called Durga, 157. note: 
perched cm the head, a significant 
omen, 176. 


Painted soldiers arrest a minister, 
180. 

Palmistry, science of, 0. 

Pahaikula, meaning of the word, 18, 
Hide: 84, 120, Hid, note, W\, ibid., 
note, 100, ibid., note. 

Paialits, no match for a cowherd, (16. 
Panic seed, oil of, used as an emetic, 
00 . 

Papers, support foj;, 100, 

Parrot, intelligence of, 00; a king 
burns himself with a, 1 12— 1 IM. 
Pattakila, title of, l54, ibid., note. 

meaning of the term, 117, 

note. 

/V/w.wr//««-h()nse, 140, 147, l.’iO, 100. 
Pebbles turn into rocks, 170 — 171. 
Petticoat, short, usesd by a inagician, 
117; flowered, l8fl. 

Physician, royal, anecdotes of, SI, 82. 
Picture-gallery, 191, 107, 

Pigs represented as killing Mlecchas, 
191. 

Pilgrimage, description of a, 158. 

Pin thrust iruto a book, 50, ibid., 7iote. 
Pinyaku, meaning of, 185, note. 

Pity produced by beauty, -12. ^ 


! Plantain leaf, ascetic seated on a, 
I 150. 


I Play exhihited in a teiny>le, 70. 

I Policy, tre.‘itise.s on, 20; tieatise of 
Kamandaki on, 108. 

Potter, a, made king, 180, 

l*overty, represented by an ii-oTi dt.»ll. 
8; prevents charity to peti tinners, 

Prabandhacintamani, sources of the, 
2 ; criticism deprecated with regarcl 
to, ibid. 

Prakrit grammar, 67. 

Prices oit Ksatriyas, merchants and 
horses compared, 128, 

I^rince, a, extorts money from a, 
physician, 81. 

Princess, a, faithful to a neMther<l, 27 : 
born with the face of an ape, 177. 

Prison, kings in, 44. 

Prophecy of Hemacandra, 118; of 
Kumfii'apala, 140. 

Prostration with five limbs, 110, 


QuATiiKYiNO word prt?(.‘edos, a gram- 
matical rule, 115. 

Quarry, l.‘}5, 165. 

Quarters, elephants of the, 87. 

Qiunai imluced to favour tlie ( 'vetfim- 
baras, llX). 


Itddhdcedha, meaning of the wor<l, 15, 
note (see Corrigemla and Addenda), 


77. 


Jlampart of a city overturned, 05. 
148. . 


Ranfa'ftfd, A dish, 156, ibid., note, 157, 
106. 


Reckless nnuiilicence, fault of, 148. 

Record, of victory, 46 ; office, 100. 

Red-hot copper imago emnraccd ])y 
way of penance, 80. 

Reeds, child found among, MO. 

Regular meal not fit for a liormit, 5;>. ’ 

Religious, purposes, grant for, sO ; 
systems should all be cultivated, 
105— KXl. 

Remnant of an offering t<j Civa im- 
pure, 112, 128. 

Repetition of a j)romise multiplies a 
gift, 67 ; of a couplet lias the same 
effect, 145, 146. 

Reverend Motlier, 177 ; her magic 
power, 178, 170. 

Rice-pounding charm, 167 — 168. 

Right liand, a gift taken with ■'he, 
cannot be annulled, 26. 



Ring taken by a wife from a king as a 
pledge, 80. 

River will not let an ascetic, who has 
received a gift, pass, 26. 

Roads made by magic power, 178. 

Robbers, the government of Gujarat 
a government of, 20. 

Rogues conspire to hoax a physician, 
81. _ 

Royal, circuit, 14, 43, ihid.j note. 82; 
sciences, 72, 73. 

Royalty, insignia of, 30, 120. 


Sacrifices, cruelty of, 3/5, 56. 

Salt, food without and food with too 
much, given in order to lind out a 
secret, 33, 34 ; with too much, given 
for the same puq)ose, 106. 

Salvation refused to women by the 
Digambaras, 1)9, 100; to any one 
who wears clothes, 100. 

SWmadIn'marnm, 151, note. 

Sandal-wood, habitat of, 62. 

Sandhi meaning of the title, 
41 , 7iofe. 

Saptabhaiiginaya, meaning of the 
term, 102, note. 

Sm'rdimanf, meaning of the word, 8, 
note, 36, note, 40, note, 41, 7iote, 183, 
note. 

Sfht'fhn, moaning of the word, 195, 
note. 

Scarlet umbrella, distinctive of a king, 
19, 7iote. 

{gidences, fourteen, 184. 

Sea, brought to a capital, 25 ; Iwidged 
hy aiTows, til ; by rocks, {/nd. : has 
a son by a queen, 191, 192. 

Seal of a minister, 152. 

Sellahhrt, '‘meaning of tlie term, 18, 
note. 

Serpent, a, shakes a mountain, 179. 

.Seven, constituent parts of a kingdom, 
19, ibid., note, 151, note; modes of 
assertion, 101 ; bodily elements, 
153. 

Shade of a tree, not inclined, 16, 

Shaft, unenlng, 31. 32. 

Shawl bestowed on a successful dis- 
})utant, 103. 

She-goat, consequence of killing a, 

202 . 

Ship, stopped in the sea, 195. 

Shrine, portable, 157. 

Sir^le, that will turn an animal into 
a\nan, 106. 


Singing, attracts a deer, 122; makes 
a dry branch hud, ibid. 

Singular, wdieii used in Dyaiidva com- 
pounds, 141. 

Sins, transference of. 1134, 

Site, trench for testing, 73, 7},Qte, 136. 

Snake, white, form of, assumed, 196. 

Son, of the omniscient, 52: the not 
having one, a fault in a king, 108, 
176. 

Sons considered as treasure, 52. 

Son-iu-luw’s revision, origin of the 
proverb, 7. 

Sortes Virgiliaiiae, 50, note. 

Soul, temple built for the welfare of 
the, 29. 

Sour milk, when impure, 53, 54. 

Spelling of the word L'mu;i. 140—141. 

Spider produces a cutaneous disease, 
28, note. 

Spiritual welfare of a mother, gift for 
the, 84. 

Spires, temples on Mount Abu, w’hy 
without, 179. 

Stages of life, 181. 

Stanza, value of one, 50: completing 
of one, 1 39. 

Stanzas, polemical, pass between the 
Digambaras and (’vetambaras, 99. 

Statc-litter, made <Wer to tlu‘ head- 
men of a village, 107 198. 

Statue of the god of love, 57 : of a 
king, 99. 

Statues, 159. 

Statuesque posture. 137. 

St/innapnrnsff, meaning of the word,. 
44, 7iote. 66, ?njte. 185, wo/r. 

Submerged temple, 59. 

Suicide, threatened, CfUiciliates deities,. 
7, 7iotej 9 ; by hurniug, 3;J ; a princess 
and her eight companions resolve 
011 , 79; eagerness of a prince’s fol- 
lowers ti.> commil:, 167 ; a boy about 
to commit, 1 70. 

Sun, pierced by a brave warrior, 29 ; 
effect of the rising, 50 : ofl’spring of 
tK 170, 174. 

Suri-god, propitiation of the, 65 ; takes 
a man over heaven in liis chariot, 
192-193. 

I Sitn, title of, 172, note. 
j Svastiha of pearls, 87. 

I Sw'ing bed, 197. 

I Tablet, laudatory, 59, 93, 118. ^ 

I Tailor, skill of a, 45. « 

; Tcsjehor, religions, definition of a, 83. 
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Temple, a, built for the welfare of the 
soul of king Vallahliaraja, 29; play- 
acted in a, 70, 10(5 ; built for the 
welfare or a prince’s soul, 78 ; arti- 
fice to prevent the destruction of a, 
9() ; of Some^vara to be restored, 
l‘2fi ; god's wooden, 1*54 ; cause of 
its being cracked, l.‘jo ; built for the 
good of a mouse’s soul, 1 42 ; founded 
t<3 increase the merit of a l)Ciie- 
factress, 143 ; split in two, 159 ; 
memorial, 103. 

Temples, of his predecessor, destroyed 
by Ajayadeva, 151. 

Ten-million banner, 92. 

Thesis, of the Digambara doctor, 1(X) ; 
of the Cvetairibaras, ihid. 

Thief, poetical, 38. 

Thirteenth day, auspicious, 50, ihid., 
note. 

Throne, pilgrim worthy of a, 201 — 202. 

7 affixed to a king’s f ore! lead, 17, 
(hid., 7iote, 18. 

Tirthakara, or Tirthaijkara, 101, 108. 

Tirtliaijkaras, 127. 

Tongue, golden, gift of a, 112, 159; 
putting out the, as a sign of con- 
tempt, 137. 

Town, laid out bj" a hetaova, 40. 

Trailer, a, familiiir with a king, 
100-107. 

Treasures assume the form of nymphs, 
14. 

Tree, shade of, not inclined, 10. 

Triad of gariiieiits, 42. 

Trident, source of magical piiwer, 

Tripohka, meaning of the wor<l, 87. 

Tunnel, 33, 38. 

Turuskas, 185, 191. 

Twelve, lyoveuieiits, reverence of, I 47, 
15(}, ibid., note: vows of tlie ,laina.s, 
133, ihid., note. ^ 

Two virtues of Hernacaudra, 144. 

Types of generosity, 28, 103,, 187. 


Umbrella, wliite, 20 ; mark of a king, 
30; king holds up an, himself, 40; 
and chow'ries, insignia of a king, 30, 
73, 74j 120; white, held over a 
grammar, 88; white, held over a 
disputant, 100. 

U mbrella-rock, 147. 

Uncle, the wicked, 'i)2, 7iote. 

Unguent, applied to the feet, gives 
the power of flying in the air, 195. 


Vampirk, description of a, 4; grati- 
fied with delicacies, ihid.: vampiisheil 
by Vikramaditya, 5; becomes his 
slave, ibid. 

rasnhikd, meaning of the term, 25, 
7iote, 82, note, 127, note. 101, nofe. 

Vessel, what pre-eminent, an enigma 
solved by Vikranuiditya, 109. 

^’idyadlla^a.s, their power of flying 
tliroiigh the air, 171. 

Villages, twelve, bestowed on a god, 
97 ; on a successful disputant, 103. 

Villagers, simplicity of, 107—109. 

Vitariigas, praises of the, 133. 

Voice, of a prince, strikes terror into 
the elephants of an enemy, 121. 

Vows, twelve, incumbent on a Jaina, 
133, ihid., note. 


Waotail, sitting on a snake, impoi’t 
of the omen, 184, ihid., 7iofe. 

Warrior caste, revengeful spirit of tlio, 
171. 

W’^atcr, poured into tlie hand in giving, 
84, ihid., note, 85, 113; when to l>o 
drunk, 109; of the Salmsraliiiga 
tank and of the Ganges, why impure, 
112; thi’owii on the image of a god 
in taking a vow, 129; indisjiensable 
for health, 198—199. 

Water-thieves. 1 05. 

Water-wheel for in igating fields, 35, 
59. 

Waiving lights before an idol, cere- 
mony of, 4, 28, 48, 131, 130, 137. , 

W'ax, tablet of, .’»!(, (K). 

W'.ay of salvation, how ascertained, 
02, (>3. 

W^isalth, mea.siirod by buckets, 170. 

W^eight in gold, gift of a iferson's. Si, 
131. 

WTAl-wishers, 82, 172. 

Wxsstorn (piarter, sunrise in the, 188. 

WOioel iiseil for irrigation, .35, 59. 

White, snake, form of assumed, 19(>; 
umbrellas, four, Imhl over a .succesLS- 
ful disputant, 103. 

Whiteness, attribute of the goddess 
Saras vati, 12. 

Whole grain, used in worslii|), 170. 

W'ickednes.s of subjects comes to a 
lioad, 181. 

Widow, a, discards her bracelet, 1()0. 

Widows, property of, taken liy the 
king, 133, ihid., tiote. - 

Wishing-jewel, 47. / 
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Wishing-pool, 178, ibidf note. 
Wishing-stone, 107. 

Wishing-triie, 61, 76. 

AVorneii, heroes ruined hy, 31. 
Wooden cage, a prince conlined in a, 
32, 33. 

Wooden temple, 134. 

World freed from dol)t, 13, 120, 14®. 


I Worms, a persecutor devoured bv, 
: lo4. 

yrnnrtlaj)rtttra, A}f note. * 

: Yellow sickness produced by Dhat- 
i tiira, o4, 194. 

yw/apradhamif moaning of the term, 
127, 7tote. 
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